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NTO each one of these 222 short story 
masterpieces, the daring Guy de Maupas- 


sant, impelled bya fiercely burning desire in 
to tell the truth about French life, love and 
wickedness, has packed enough emotional 
action to serve an ordinary writer for a life- 
time. Now all of these pagan, frank and im- 
mortal tales have been collected within the 
covers of a single, beautiful book no more 
than an inch and a half thick. It is bound 
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WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 563) 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your new one- 


volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complet« 


Short 


Stories, 1,000 thin-paper pages printed in large, clear type; 


Morocco-grained cloth binding, stamped 


gold. I will 


either return book at your expense or send you $2.98 in full 


payment within one week. 


Name 


gold-stamped, 
Morocco-grained cloth, print- 
ed in large type on the finest thin paper. 


Literary Jewels Beyond Price 
No other writer before or since has 


ever given you such stories. No other 
man has ever pictured French love, 


hate and passion so accu- 
rately and clearly. 
Every short story 
Maupassant ever wrote— 
222 complete tales—are 
collected in this one vol- 
ume, each one translated 
into English word for 
word from the original 
French, complete, au- 


thentic and un- 

abridged for only 

$2.98. Never, before this 

book was made, had the 

world known such a bargain in 

entertainment. Never before had such 

a tremendous Maupassant library been offered 
within the covers of a single handsome volume. 


Read It FREE! 


The coupon in the corner of this page is 
NOT an order for this book, It is a request 
to examine it for one week free! You need 
NEVER buy it unless you want to. Fill out 
the blank and mail it at once. We will send 
a copy of Maupassant to you. At the end 
of a week decide if you want it in your li- 
brary for all time and then either return the 
book at our expense or send only $2.98 in full 
payment. You can not lose! Mail the coupon 
at once, 





_ Build A One Volume Library” 
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Do Unseen Hands 
Keep You Dumb.. 


When You Ought to Talk? 


How often have you wanted to talk, but held back, silent, because you 


felt unequal to the other people present? 


How many times have you passed 


up, or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business associates, 
your club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are you afraid 
of your own voice—instead of being able to use it as one of the greatest 
business and social assets in your possession? And yet you might be sur- 
prised to hear that many of the most brilliant public speakers we have 
today felt exactly this way—before they learned how to develop their 
“hidden knack” of powerful speech—a knack which authorities say seven 


men out of every ten actually possess. 


And the chances are that you, toe, 


have in you the power of effective speech—which, if unloosed, would be 
almost priceless to you in a social or business way. Find out if you have 
this natural gift—read every word of the message belew. 


Discover These Easy Secrets 
of Effective Speech 


ROBABLY you have never pictured 

yourself being able to sweep a giant 
audience off its feet—to win the applause 
of thousands. Yet the men who are do- 
ing such things know that it is all 
astonishingly easy once you are in pos- 
session of the simple rules of effective 
speech. Before you learn these secrets 
you may be appalled at the thought of 
even addressing a small audience. Still 
it all seems so ridicu- 


ruts to positions of greater prestige and 
wider influence. This new method is so 
delightfully simple and easy that by 
spending 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of your own home, you cannot fail 
to make rapid progress. 

How you can use this method, how 
you can banish stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness and bashfulness, quickly shap- 
ing yourself into an outstanding influen- 
tial speaker, is told in 
an interesting book, 





lously easy when you 


know how to _ banish What 20 Minutes a Day How to Work Wonders 


stage fright, and ex- Will Show You 


actly what to do ‘and How to address business meetings - 
How to propose and respond to toasts lions, but thousands of 


With Words. Not only 
men who have made mil- 


say to hold an audience 
of one or a thousand in 
the palm of your hand. 

Yet what a change is 
brought about when a 
man learns to dominate 





How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to write better letters 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 
How to be the master of any situation 








others have sent for this 
book and highly praise 
it. You can receive a 
copy absolutely free by 
simply mailing the 


“How to Work Wonders 
With Words” 


Mail Coupon Today 


others by the power of 
effective speech! Usually 
it means a quick increase in earnings. It 
means social popularity. You yourself 
know how the men who are interesting 
talkers seem to attract whoever they 
wish and name their own friends—men 
and women alike. 

There is no magic, no trick, no mys- 
tery about becoming a powerful and con- 
vincing speaker—a brilliant, easy, fluent 
conversationalist. One of America’s 
eminent specialists in effective speech 
has developed a method that has already 
raised thousands from mediocre, narrow 
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I City 


Leanne een ene ee ees eee 


Name... 


Address__. 


coupon below. Act now 
to discover your price- 
less “hidden knack”—the natural gift 
within you. Fill out and mail the coupon 
at once, 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1523 


3601 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1523, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of 
your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words, and full information regarding your course 
in Effective Speaking. 
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THE STARS IN THE FLAG 


Cy: The 33d State, admitted to the Union Feb. 14, 
1859. Spanish, Russian, British and French explorers 
visited the coast between 1543 and 1792. An American, Capt. 
Gray of Boston, discovered the mouth of the Columbia River 
in 1792 and claimed the land for the United States. Jefferson 
sent out Lewis and Clarke on an exploring expedi- 
tion, 1804 to 1806, and they traversed the Colum- 
bia River. John Jacob Astor, a German-born 
New Yorker, founded a fur-trading post at As- 
toria in 1811 and the Hudson’s Bay Company also 
established posts nearby. Spain gave up all claims 
by a treaty signed Feb. 22, 1819. England re- 
linquished her claims by a treaty signed June 15, 
1846, that set the present boundaries between 
Canada and the United States. The first important 
covered-wagon train, led by Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
traveled over the Oregon trail in 1843. Congress organized the 
land into a territory, Aug. 14, 1848. Population, 1850, 13,204; 
1928 (U. S. est.), 902,000. Percentage of urban population 
(communities of 2,500 and over), 1900, 32.2; 1910, 45.6; 1920, 
49.9. Area, 96,699 sq. miles. Density of population (1920 U. S. 





Census), 8.2 per sq. mile. Rank among States, 34th in popula- 
tion, oth in area, 41st in density. Capital, Salem (1920 U. S. 
Census), 17,670. Three largest cities (1028 U. S. est.), Port- 
land, 354,600; Salem; Astoria, 14,027. Estimated wealth (1923 
U. S. Census), $3,410,450,000. Principal sources of wealth 
(1923 U.S. Census), one-sixth of the standing for- 
est timber in the United States, 500 billion board 
feet ; extensive salmon fisheries, apple and fruit or- 
chards; all crops (1920 U. S. Census) were valued 
at $131,884,000, including wheat, alfalfa, wool and 
dairy products ; lumber output, $140,537,650; flour, 
$23,922,676 ; packing and canning output, $25,c60,- 
002. Oregon had 43,138 men and women in service 
during the World War. State motto, adopted 1857, 
“Alis Volat Propriis”—‘“She flies with her own 
wings.” Origin of name: Authorities differ on its 
derivation. These among others, have been offered, Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonkin term for “beautiful water” ; Origanum, a wild 
sage found on the ocean shore; aura agua, Spanish word mean- 
ing gently falling waters ; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish word 
applied to the Indians, Big Ears. Nickname: Beaver. 
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, HEN my ship comes in,’’ you say 
—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart— 

A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

Noone’s fault, perhaps—but what a mis- 
fortune that so many business ships should 
founder on a hidden reef or a treacherous 
shoal, when the channels to Success are 
plainly charted and a chart for every chan- 
nel is available to every thinking man! 


How the Right “Chart” Increased 
E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% 


Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far off 
its course, said E.T. Orcutt, in effect, when 
as railroad clerk at $20 a week he enrolled 
with LaSalle for home-study training in 
Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, Came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in 
the world. 

Training had set his ‘‘ship’’ on the right 
course. 

Later, as sales manager of Hitchings & 
Co., he continued training with LaSalle—in 
Business Management. 

Mr. Orcutt was one of twelve members of 
the Hitchings organization furthering their 
progress thru LaSalle; and since taking his 
first course, his income has increased more than 
500 per cent and heis now head of his own firm. 


How G. W. Clason Placed His 
“Ship” on the Right Course 


No bands were playing whenG. W. Clason 
launched his ‘‘ship’’ upon the businessocean. 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


To the man whose ship 
never quite comes in 


Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his ~ was to take care of the horses in 


the barn of a laundry. 

**‘Never mind,”’ said G. W. Clason, ‘‘/'2/ 
make my opportunity right where Iam!” 

So he learned the laundry business from 
barn to office, and at 28 was operating his 
own plant. When fire wiped his business 
out, he rebuilt and started again. Unable 
to finance properly—¢hru lack of business 
understanding, as he testifies—he sold out 
and became superintendent of the Ideal 
Laundry Company, Spokane, Washington. 

Right then he made up his mind to rem- 
edy his lack--and enrolled with LaSalle 
for training in Business Management. 

Today, at 48, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times as 
large as when he started with LaSalle six 
years ago. 

‘I give all credit to my LaSalle training,"’ 
writes Mr. Clason. ‘‘It has proved by farthe 
most profitable investment I ever made."’ 


In Seven Years a Total 
Increase of 700% 


I'm tired of trying to bring my ship to 

rt without chart or compass, said B. J. 
Merta, in effect, when as principal of a rural 
high school in Texas at $80 a month he 
enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 

Upon completing the training, he first 
took a place as Assistant Bookkeeper, in 
Chicago—then joined a firm of Certified 
Public Accountants, chiefly to get experi- 


. 
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ence. Then he became Office Manager and 
Acting Secretary of a foundry in Southern 
Ohio. Already—in only four years—his 
salary had increased 500%. 

Today he is comptroller of the Buckeye 
Union Casualty Company, Jackson, Ohio, 
and in addition conducts a private account- 
ing practice which brings him back the 
entire cost of his training every month. 

“‘At the end of seven years,’’ writes 
Mr. Mertz, ‘‘I find that your training has in- 
creased my income more than 700 per cent."’ 


No More Drifting! 
Send for These Free Resta 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you charting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 

There's a route that will take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

“The book you sent me—‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’—gave me the inspira- 
tion that decided any lature career,” writes 
B. J. Mertz. The coupon will bring this book 
to you without cost or obligation—and with 
it your free copy of a64-page booklet fully 
describing the opportunities in the business 
field that most appeal to you, and showing 
you how you can turn those opportunities 
into cash. 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
brought their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


La SALLE 
1 








Business Management: Managerial, Sales #Telegraphy—Railway and C ™ 
eerae Aaditor. Com — en seca — ing opportunities i 

her Accountancy: / 5 ies in 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Account- B and F - 


ant, etc. 
Modern Salecmanship: Training for al! 
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Expert Bookkeeping. 
c. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
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Modern B pond Please send me your book on the 
Law—LL.B. Degree. Credit and Collecti pond training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
Commercial Law. Business English. plan, and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
Industrial Management. St phy — Seenctypy 1, Tealning ie tion in One’’—all entirely free. 
' _— fai chine shorthand. 
ratfic Management: Training for Cc 1 Spanish. Name 
as Railroad stria! Manager 
Rate Expert. F Froione ial ‘Trade 3 Effective Speaking. 
Railway Station Manag Railway Accounting. 











I would welcome full particulars regard- 


-——— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - — — — 
EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ; 


hicago 









Present Position 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which mn 500 the tangent 


°pportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history 


We will gladly advise you without obligating you. 
MARCH, 1930 
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SUPER- 


EVERYTHING 


E HAVE bumped 

into the millennium. 

The Golden Age is 
here. Every juvenile may 
now inherit the recipe for success. The magazine arti- 
cles and the full page ads and the printed slogans in their 
neat frames give us concise directions for taking the 
short cut to notoriety and a bank account. 

And the new religion is for all. Not so long ago there 
was a general understanding 
that about one man in a 
thousand would elbow his 
way to the front and the 
other nine hundred and nine- 
ty nine would trail and take 
orders. All of that old stuff 
about the serf paying tribute 
to the baron is absolutely 
out. From now on every 
man is going to be a Major- 

General. 

If you have continued to swim 
along with the raging torrent of in- 
spirational literature—if you have 
studied all the promises made by the 
miracle-workers—if you have read 
story after story of how the total 
failure became a resonant wow by 
following methods of kindergarten 
simplicity—then you know that 
white-collar superiority, and desk 
jobs and financial importance are 
within the reach of all. 

Drop a nickel in the slot and get a 
pleasing personality. Then go out 
and hypnotize executives and com- 
pel presidents of large corporations 
to say “Ah-h-h-h” as you pass by. 
What an incandescent world this is 
going to be when every mother’s son 
has a pleasing personal- 
ity! Furthermore, if that, 

‘‘Keep Smiling’’ cam- 

paign goes 
over, every 
avenue in 
every city will 
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By George Ade 


Decoration by L.L.Balcom 


become a huge dental display. 

If what we find in the four 
dollar books is so, then it is 
almost a crime to wear over- 
alls and stand in line for the pay envelope. The idea is 
to inhale a lot of patent ozone and learn to be quick on 
the trigger and memorize just a few efficiency maxims 
and no power on earth can prevent the dub frem becom- 
ing head of his department. 

A few doubts may assail the 
skeptic. When every menial be- 
comes an expert, in a snappy 
business suit, who is going to milk 
the cow? If the farm hand can 
learn, over the radio, how to make 
the planet obey his wishes, who 
will take care of the hay crop? If 
all the greasy mechanics get hold 
of the formula and move unerr- 
ingly to desk jobs that pay hand- 
somely, where will they find room 
for all of the desks? 

But then, perhaps the ques- 
tion hasn’t been posed before. 

At that, the recent epidemic 
holds out certain lovely induce- 
ments. When the hard up friend 
or the no-account relative comes 
around to make a touch, instead 
of reaching for the checkbook, 
simply hand the discouraged fail- 
ure a deckle-edged booklet which 
will tell him how to have a juicy 
balance at the bank within a 
reasonable time—say six weeks. 

Unless somebody is fooled, all of 
us can be doing great by this time 
next year and maybe at the end 
of another twelve months every 
member of every family can have 
anautomobile, an apartment and 

a country 
home. Gosh, 
but we do 
hope the 
system 
works out! 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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Down and Out 


ND I agreed to start you in a big, new, money-making business of 
l \ your own—RIGHT AT HOME—IN YOUR SPARE TIME—a busi- 
ness in which I have helped other ambitious men and women DOUBLE, 


TRIPLE and QUADRUPLE their earnings, would you jump at it? 


BET YOU WOULD! 


Well, you may not be down and out. 


YOU 


But if you are earning A CENT 


LESS than $100 a week—$5,000 a year—here is your chance to break into 


real estate MY WAY—build a big-profit business of your own 
more money than you ever made before. 


story. Get it now! 


From Failure to Success 


I like to get hold of the down-hearted—the dis- 
couraged—the “has beens” and the “also-rans.” It 
gives me a big “kick”—a real thrill—every time I 
help a man or woman who felt they were failures. 
It’s easy enough to make successful men more suc- 
cessful. But give me the man who is struggling 
along—trying to make both ends meet—who has 
never had a real “‘look-in” on business success. The 
most fun I get out of life is turning such men into 
happy, contented, prosperous, independent business 
men. And I’m doing it right along! There’s E. G. 
Baum, past 50, lost his job as bookkeeper, sick, dis- 
couraged, down-hearted. I got Baum started and he 
cleaned up $8,000 his first year. And W. A. Rush. 
He landed in a city in Ohio with his wife and only $50 in his 
pocket. He started to use my successful Real Estate Sys- 
tem and writes me that he now has his own home, a new 
closed car and “more money than I had when I landed 
here!” Send for my free book. Learn how I am helping 
others—and how I can help you—win big business success. 


New Lives for Old 


I teach ambitious men and women my way of making big 
money in the Real Estate Business, without previous experi- 
ence. I give them new lives for old. I transform them from 
low-salaried employees to successful employers—in business 
for themselves—independent—prosperous—contented—men 
and women of all ages—from all walks of life—former 
mill-hands, clerks, railroad men, barbers, hotel employees, 
grocers, salesmen, bookkeepers, teachers, ministers, printers, 
musicians, insurance solicitors, etc., etc. Take “Bill” Dakin 
for example. He worked for fifty years in a New York steel 
plant. Never had any schooling to speak of. Never had any 
real-estate experience. Bill jumped at my offer. Writes me 
that last month he earned $1,125 my way. 

Write for a free copy of my book today. Learn how wide- 
awake men and women are changing their jobs—trading old 
lives for new—with my System for Becoming a Real Estate 
Specialist. Address President, American Business Builders, 
Inc., Dept. CC-79, 205 East 42 St.. New York. 


Mail Coupon 
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for FREE Book ~ 
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and make 
My free book tells the whole 


Amazing Profits 
$17,000 IN ONE DEAL 
Eugene Walfrath, formerly in the clothing business. Got 
my Scientific System for making money in real estate. 
Cleaned up $17,000 in one deal. Free book tells how he 


did it. 
$5,500 IN 1 WEEK 
Evalynn Balster, Illinois widow, school teacher, three 
children to support, got my System, made $5,500 in one week 
on her first real estate deal. Free book tells how! 
$8,500 IN 17 WEEKS 
That’s the big money Chas. F. Worthen, Massachusetts, 
made with my successful Real Estate System. Free book 
tells you how I helped him to do it! 
$14,400 IN 6 MONTHS 
That’s the fat profit H. G. Stewart, Maryland, made with 
my remarkable System for making big money in real estate. 
Stewart is a live wire. Are you? Get my free book and find 


out! 
$248 FIRST PROFIT 
That’s the first pin-money Mrs. J. H. Hastings, Michigan, 
made with my System for Becoming a Real Estate Special- 
ist. She has a fine business lined up. Free book tells how! 
200%, MORE MONEY 
Alfred J. Bennett, Ford Salesman, was earning $300 a 
month. Got my Real Estate System. hesvennet income 
200%. Has well equipped office. Just bought new Chrysler 
Sedan. Free book tells how! 


FREE 


*“*How to Become 
A Real Estate 
Specialist’’ 


Pres. 
American 
Business 
Builders, Inc. 


(Est. 1917 
Authorized Capital $500,000) 


Dept. CC-79 
205 East 42 St., New York 
Send me—without cost or obliga- 
tion—your free illustrated book, “How 
to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 
Name 
P (Please print or write plainly) 
Fi 
ra Address 


City... 






















The boys’ drum and bugle corps which was organized by Greenwich Village Post of the Legion in New York City makes a 
brave showing. Pelham St. George Bissell, organizer of the post and former head of the Forty and Eight, is at the extreme 


left and at the right is Beresford Shope, who showed the boys how 


DRUMS and BUGLES 


NCE upon a time I c j} RB 

had an caibiiien to be ECTCS 

a drummer boy. That 

was when I played 
with tin soldiers as a child. Later I conceived the ambition to be 
the leader of a band. Both were ultimately realized. The first 
when I entered the Navy as a midshipman in 1915; for we had a 
bugle corps at the Naval Academy composed entirely of mid- 
shipmen. They called us the “Hell Cats” or the ‘““Bungle Corpse’, 
and we played our classmates to all recitations, to chapel and to 
evening parades. 

When I entered it as a humble drummer of seventeen, there 
were about twelve of us. But in time the corps grew; so that when 
two years later I became leader of the drum section and second 
in command of the whole works, we had over forty drums and 
bugles together and could make some racket! At President Wil- 
son’s second inauguration we marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington about seventy strong; though I must 
admit about a dozen of the buglers were fakes and had never 
blown a note. They were upper classmen who, too lazy to carry 
a rifle, volunteered to increase the impressiveness of our ranks 
by marching with a bugle held firmly to soundless lips. However, 
no one got wise to us and the President was inaugurated with 
much clashing of cymbals and sounding of brass. 

A little later we were again marching down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. But this time it was a more sombre occasion. Admiral 
Dewey had passed away and we midshipmen were his special 
escort at his dying request. The funeral services were held under 
the dome of the Capitol, while we munched sandwiches outside. 
When the coffin finally emerged we were still eating and had to 
throw our lunch on the square. It looked as if a regiment had 
been picnicking in front of the Capitol when we formed quickly 
into ranks. There were about sixteen hundred of us in line and 
about sixty-five in the bugle corps. Our Marine Band marched 
ahead; and as the solemn procession wound its way down the 
avenue and out to Arlington, the band and the bugle corps alter- 
nated in muffled drums and funeral music. 

But what a sight to remember at Arlington! I was only eigh- 
teen then and the beauty and dignity of the occasion made a 
lasting impression on my youthful mind. The sun was just be- 
ginning to set when we finally arrived at the grave, and threw a 
golden light over the city of Washington and the Capitol dome to 
the north-east. All was quiet save for our muffled drums. At the 
head of the grave was a firing squad of marines, spick and span 
in their red and blue. To the left of the grave were the President 
and the First Lady in black. Behind them and on either side 
was the most brilliant array of officers I have ever seen. It was 
the last time in those early days of 1917 that the Army and Navy 
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d ( h were on parade in the splendor 
OT ope of their gold and blue dress 

uniforms. High generals and 

admirals with their staffs, 
foreign attaches in gorgeous colors, all glistening with orders, 
stood with bowed heads as the grand old man was lowered into 
his grave by his sailors. And across from all this splendor stood 
our drummers and buglers, with young Conyne and myself out 
in front, barely a foot from the great admiral’s resting place. 

The foreign officers eyed us boys curiously as, dressed in our 
gala attire, we drummed George Dewey on to his last long voyage. 
Then came the Last Post; and as the final sweet notes of Taps 
echoed over the Potomac, the sun went down and an awesome 
chill fell about us. The bark of the marines’ rifles and all was 
over. 

Soon we were in the thick of the war and I went to sea. Ulti- 
mately I got a commission and transferred to the Army. Like 
most of the rest I am now out of the service following more 
peaceful pursuits. However, I joined the Legion. 


HAD lived in Greenwich Village as a child, therefore why not 

join the Greenwich Village Post? Pelham Bissell was its found- 
er and Frank Stoddard its first commander. Others followed, all 
doing excellent work in its upbuilding. Finally one Richard 
Daniel, a wartime captain and a hard post worker, was elected 
commander. Perhaps his first official act was to ask me to form 
a bugle corps. Ten years had passed since we buried Dewey and 
I had not touched a drum and I doubted if I could do it. But 
Dick was insistent, so I got busy. 

After careful consideration I realized, however, that I could 
not recruit it from our members. New York has too many at- 
tractions in the evening for grown men to wish to bother learning 
to play a bugle. So we decided to recruit a boys’ band in the 
Village. 

George Aubry, a bugler of marines during the war, who lived 
in the Village, offered his help and inside of a week had over a 
dozen boys who wanted to join, meet me in his apartment. They 
were a wonderful looking lot of kids, ranging from eight up to 
fifteen. The post took a look at them and decided they were 
worth spending money on for uniforms and instruments. So 
the bugle corps was started, with eight bugles and four drums. 
Every Sunday afternoon and two evenings a week we practised 
and no one ever failed to turn up. Six weeks after the organiza- 
tion we gave a performance at the post headquarters for the 
Legionnaires. The boys so exceeded my expectations on what 
Aubry and I had taught them, that the post voted unanimously 
to provide a suitable uniform. I accordingly designed one. It is 
dark blue with brass buttons and has (Continued on page 78) 
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Pick Your 
Own Job! 


Ill Help You To Get It 


special experience required to get one of these at- 
tractive Government positions. All you need is to 
pass an examination—and it is easy if you prepare for it. 
And that’s my business. For eight years I was a Secretary 
Examiner. Since then, during the past twenty years, I have 
helped thousands into well-paid Government positions, and 
I can help you get there too. I know how fo train you to 
get highest rating in Civil Service Examinations, which will 
qualify you for first positions open. You get the job you’re 
after within a year of passing examinations—or it costs you 
nothing. GOVERNMENT GIVES EX-SERVICE MEN 
PREFERENCE! 


Good Pay ’ Short Hours » Steady Work 


Get rid of the bugaboos of hard times, strikes, lay- 
offs, job-hunting that you must always worry about 
in ordinary jobs. Don’t stick in the low-pay jobs that 
start you off in a rut and keep you there. Work for Uncle 
Sam in a fine position you can’t lose for any religious, polit- 
ical or personal reasons. Here’s a wonderful position you 
can easily get that pays you from $1900 to $3300 a year to 





start; where there are no strikes or lockouts, where you get vacations 
with pay, retirement pensions, 8-hour day, automatic yearly salary 
raises, unlimited opportunities for quick advancement and many other 


advantages you can’t get anywhere else! 


FR 


If you are a citizen, eighteen or 
over, you can get the Civil Service 
Position you want. Write today 
for my new free book that tells 
all about the Civil Service—the 
jobs open, what you must do to 
get the job, the pay, the vacation, 
and all the big advantages of Gov- 











RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1900 to $2700 a year 


Work 6 days, then 6 days off. Paid all the 
time. Opportunity for travel. 15 days’ vaca- 
tion and 10 days’ sick leave with full pay. 


POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1700 to $2100 a year 
Special Clerks at $2200 to $2300 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. Promotions to positions pay- 
ing up to $4,700 a year. 


CITY MAIL CARRIER 
$1700 to $2100 a year 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. Good chance for rapid pro- 
motion to bigger pay. 


R.F.D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1800 to $2300 a year 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. A fine position for men in 
rural districts. 


INTERNAL REVENUE and 
CUSTOMS HOUSE 
POSITIONS 


$1140, $1680 to $3000 a year 
and up 
Extra Pay for Overtime 


POSTMASTER 
$1200 to $2500 a year 


This is a position of great importance. In 
small towns a position that can be made very 
profitable. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLERK 


$1440 to $1620 a year and up to 
$3000 a year 


30 days’ vacation and 30 days’ sick leave with 
full pay. Work in Washington, or near home. 





My New Book ‘Howlo Mey | 
Secure a Govt Position’ a 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Railway Postal Clerks’ exam- 
ination coming soon. Aver 4 
yearly pay with swowanses 
$2759 





[PATTERSON SCHOOL 








ernme iti . ‘j is 633 Wisner Building, 

: ¢ nt ie gua iz out me dwg yD | 
” can elp you an a steady | Please send me your big free pest and tell me how 1 | 
good-paying position in the Civil can secure a position with the U. S. Government paying 
g, “ rn - . ‘ me 31,900 to $3,300 a year, as ‘excellent chance for | 
Service in Washington, travelling, rapid advancement. This doesn’t cost me a penny. 

or near your home. Mail the cou- 

pon or a postal today. EE EN ne Pt ae Oe ST 

A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert | Se ee ee a ee a | 


633 Wisner Building 
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Rochester, N. Y. 









REFRESHING SLEEP 
jor MILLIONS 


Mt last an Loaner Coil Mattress jor only 


$19 22 


AVE you heard about it? The new 
mattress Simmons have made for 
people who do a hard day’s work? 


It’s called the Deepsleep. A big, soft 
mattress filled with springy coils . 
and with the price tag sewed right on it 

. only $19.95. 

That means the deep comfort of an 
inner coil mattress isn’t a luxury any 
more. Millions can enjoy it! 

Go look at this Deepsleep . . . right 
now. Feel it. Press your hands down 
in it. It’s all comfort . . . built-in com- 
"] fort! And best of all . . . comfort at a 
price that everybody can afford. 


Use it with the Simmons Deepsleep é 
Box Spring or the Slumber King Spring. 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 

Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50 - Deepsleep Mat- 
tress, $19.95 - Deepsleep Box Spring, $27.50 - 
Slumber King Spring, $12 - Beds $10 to $60 
































































Years and years of restful sleep for less than a twenty-dollar bill. You 
haven’t any idea what a refreshing night’s sleep is like until you have tried 
the new Deepsleep. No hollows. No bumps. No hard-to-find ‘‘comfort- 
able spots.’’ And no matter how you move ... the same solid comfort! 


Springy, buoyant coils buried in soft upholstery! This 
luxuriously comfortable new kind of mattress made by 
Simmons can never pack down like hair or cotton. 





The New SIMMONS “‘DEEPSLEEP”’ MATTRESS 


. « » made by the makers of the famous Beautyrest Mattress 


Copyright 1930, The Simmons Company 
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OUR RESOURCES 
OF THE FUTURE 


By Robert P Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce 


LL of us have 
heard and 
read a great 
deal to indi- 
cate that this nation’s nat- 
ural resources are being ex- 
hausted. Some day, say the 
members of this school of 
thought, must come a time 
of reckoning. And they 
point out that we are living 
on our resources in a fashion 
just as reckless as an indi- 
vidual of poor judgment 
might follow in going 
through an inheritance. 

Their logical conclusion 
to this reasoning is, of 
course, that eventually the 
people of the United States 
must come to dire want 
through having wasted their 
substance in riotous living. 

Unquestionably there has 
been unjustifiable waste of 
many of our national re- 
sources. In some quarters 
this waste continues. We 
must never for an instant 
relax our efforts to bring 
about and maintain intelli- 
gent conservation. At the 
first sign of let-up, waste 
wil] once more crop up, and 
much remains to be done. 

But at the same time, is it 
not just as well to pause for 
amoment and try to see just 
what ourcountry’s resources 
are? Perhaps we may find 
on examination of the facts 
that things are not quite so 
bad as they have been made 
to appear. 

Before we begin to check 
over our reserves of min- 
erals and power and farm 
lands, suppose we look at 
what is both the least tangi- 
ble and the most important 
of our resources. I consider 
that this description applies 
to our steady advance in 
knowledge of how to obtain 
greater results from smaller 
quantities of materials. Such 
a technical advancement in 
any field inevitably means 
a true conservation of that 
field’s resources. 

For example, see how it 
works out in a single in- 
stance. One of the greatest 
battles against waste is be- 
ing waged along lines of 
wood conservation — per- 
haps because the slaughter 
of our forests constitutes 
the blackest part of our 
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national record in waste, and 
because there consequently 
is an economic necessity for 
getting full value from every 
tree felled. One tiny sector 
of this battle is the develop- 
ment of the composition 
wall-boards, made from 
wood wastes, from timber 
that could never yield use- 
ful lumber, from sugar-cane 
pulp, and other sources of 
the same general nature. 

In a great deal of con- 
struction, it is possible to 
employ one or another type 
of wall-board at a saving 
over the cost of lumber. 
This saves our forests of 
merchantable timber. But 
now there comes another 
saving of a wholly different 
national resource, from the 
use of the same product. 

Many of the wall-boards 
are used to provide insula- 
tion against the loss of heat 
through the outer walls of a 
building. A home so insu- 
lated therefore requires less 
fuel to keep it comfortably 
warm. The technical ad- 
vance in the field of wood 
conservation therefore pays 
additional dividends to the 
nation by savings of coal, 
natural gas or fuel oil. 

Or consider what advanc- 
ing knowledge has accom- 
plished to conserve our sup- 
plies of coal in the ground. 
Without getting into the 
statistics of it, let us simply 
accept the fact—which is 
easily subject to proof 
that technical improvements 
in combustion, in heat util- 
ization, in power generation 
and transmission today 
make it possible to get far 
more work done by a pound 
of coal than was possible 
even five or ten years ago. 
The engineers have found 
out how to do it. Yet 
leaders in the field assert 
confidently that we may 
look for important addition- 
al economies in the future. 
Meanwhile in 1928, with 
a greater population 
and greater industrial ac- 
tivity, we used less coal 
than in most years as far 
back as 1918. 

Not so long since, there 
used to be talk of how 
we should exhaust our re- 
serves of this mineral or 
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that. Statistics were cited to 
show that in a compara- 
tively short time, usually 
somewhere between ten 
and fifty years, the 
whole supply of some- 
thing or other impor- 
tant would be used up. 

Greater resources 
of the major minerals, 
coal, iron, copper, 
petroleum, are today 
in sight than were 
foreseen when the 
predictions were 
made. New discov- 
eries, improved meth- 
ods of extraction, con- 
servation through util- 
ization of secondary 
metals, and so on, are fac- 
tors which emphasize the 
fact—now generally accepted 
by the experts—that definite 
figures of estimated reserves 
have little significance. We are 
learning that the problem is not one 
of absolute exhaustion, but of how to 
use lower grade deposits under more 
difficult conditions. As the easily-won 
deposits become exhausted, the engi- 
neer turns to leaner ores and thinner 
beds, or works at greater depths. Even 
petroleum, of the exhaustion of which 
so much has been said, is being eco- 
nomically yielded in large quantities 
from wells drilled deeper than most 
10 


Sugar in the raw. Much of the wall-board 

used in insulating houses is a by-product of 

sugar cane. Above: Farm land in the United 

States to the extent of 365 million acres is un- 

der cultivation, about a third of the nation's 
potentiality 
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oil producers ten years ago 
thought would ever be 
feasible. 
Or consider water as a 
source of power. There 
are various ways to 
calculate water-power 
resources. The act- 
ual installations at 
present have a ca- 
pacity of about thir- 
teen million horse- 
power, and authori- 
ties estimate that 
these installations 
are only about one- 
fifth as great as those 
which it may pay ulti- 
mately to install. 
The experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
have estimated that of the 
total land area of this coun- 
try, which is approximately 
1,900 million acres, about 973 
million acres are capable of pro- 
ducing crops. At the time of com- 
putation, only about 365 million acres 
were actually used in crop production, 
and it is probable that the figure is less 
now than then. 

To be sure, most of the land which is 
not in use for crops is less satisfactory 
for the purpose than the land already 
planted. Nevertheless, with the steady 
increase in the production per acre ol 
land already in use, there is little reason 
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to doubt that the available 
land resources are capable 
of supporting without any 
reduction in standard of 
living a far greater pop- 
ulation than the coun- 

try now possesses or 

will possess for many 

years in future. 

Some of the statis- 
ticians of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
believe that the pop- 
ulation of the United 
States will by the 
year 2000 probably 
not exceed 225 mil- 
lion—it may be a good 
deal less. And they 
further calculate that 
with the increase in the 
eficiency of agriculture 
through greater skill and 
greater use of capital, the 
country could easily supply such 
a population with as great an 
abundance and variety and as high 
a quality of agricultural products as 
are now being supplied. 

What conclusions may we draw from 
all this? First we must admit that in 
the past we have been wasteful. But to- 
day we are being far more thrifty in 
conserving our national resources. We 
are constantly uncovering additional 
reserves in various fields. And techni- 
cal advances are at such a rate that they 
MARCH, 1930 


Technical improvements in combustion make 
it possible to get far more work done by a pound 


of coal today than five years ago. Above: 

Hydro-electric stations throughout the country 

are helping transfer power from waterfalls to 
industry 





are, in effect, making still 
greater savings in our re- 
sources. 

Our nation has, then, 
major resources of min- 
erals, power, agricul- 

ture adequate for 
many, many years. 
By the time that the 
typical reader of this 
magazine is an old 
man, advances in me- 
chanical knowledge 
far beyond our pres- 
ent vision will have 
ded these re- 
sources still further 
into the future. 

The very progress we 
have made should en- 
courage us to attack the 

wastes that still remain. 

Much oil and natural gas, 

for example, can be saved by 

full utilization of the lifting 

power of the gas imprisoned with 

the oil. In the bituminous mines the 

avoidable losses of coal are still equal to 

the entire requirements of Germany. 

Forest fires last year swept over an area 

eight times as large as the State 

of Massachusetts. Soil erosion, to the 

Department of Agriculture, is still “a 

national menace.” Elimination of wastes 

is a promising field for American inge- 

nuity and enterprise, which after all 
constitute our greatest resource. 

lI 





Illustrations by J. Sanford Hulme 


**N-no, I'm not burt,” 

the girl sniffiled. “‘The— 

the car's all busted, 

though. Some fellows 

in a truck skidded and 

sideswiped me. They 
kept on goin’ *’ 


¢ - 


Aare. 
HE big ma- YO 
roon sedan @a* 
drew to a 
stop in the 
road alongside the 
young man kneeling by 
a defunct motorcycle. 
Jud Graves, tailored 
and barbered to match 
the magnificence of the 
machine he drove, 
thrust his fattish, 
heavy-featured face 
out the lowered win- 
dow and smiled. 

‘*Trouble, sonny?”’ 
he asked, pleasantly 
patronizing. 

Eddie James looked up 
and nodded. 

“T guess she’s a goner this 
time,” he admitted ruefully. 
“She’s busted on me about 
fifteen times in the last two 
hundred miles an’ I’ve 
patched her up with every- 
thing from haywire to shoe- 
strings. When she got to 
here she give one last big f 
kind of a bang an’ went dead \ 
on me.” 

The motorcycle appeared, 
indeed, to be not only un- 
deniably dead but dismem- 
bered and disemboweled as well. Greasy elements of its steel 
vitals were scattered all about on the roadside grass. 

“Find out what ails it?’’ Graves asked. 

“Sure,” Eddie said, grinning. ‘Everything in it and on it 
is busted. What I can’t find out is why it run this far. Must have 
been just going from habit for the last few miles. She’s a goner, 
all right. What’s left isn’t worth the price of a plate of ham and 
eggs from a junk dealer.” 

“Too bad,” Graves said sympathetically. He eyed the young 
man with interest, seeing a youth in his early twenties, slim- 
waisted, full shouldered, with a pleasantly featured face, honest, 
earnest light brown eyes and wavy, darkish red hair. He ended 
his inspection with an amused smile. 

“What are you going to do with that mess?” he asked, indi- 
cating the late motorcycle. 

“I’m goin’ to sneak away from here,” Eddie said gravely. 
“Tf the thing don’t crawl together an’ follow me I’ll just keep on 
goin’ an’ try to forget it.” 

Graves laughed. “It may wriggle till sundown,” he said. “I 
don’t think it’ll ever bite again, though. Where you heading for?” 

“California,” said Eddie. Then, particularizing: ‘Holly- 
wood.” 

“Hm!” said Graves. Again he eyed the boy, thoughtfully. 
The youngster was dressed in blue work shirt, overalls and run- 
down oxfords. He was greasy and dusty but he looked like an 
individual who would scrub if he had the opportunity. “I’m 
heading West myself,” he said at last. “Want to ride alonga ways?” 

“How you talk!” said Eddie. “I bet if you was on a boat in 
the middle o’ the ocean an’ you seen a fellow swimmin’ you’d 
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have to ask him did he want to come aboard before you stopped 
an’ took him on.” 

“Hop in,” said Graves, opening the door. 

“Just a minute till I get my trunk,” said Eddie. 

He undid a small canvas covered bundle from the frame of the 
machine. 

“I got a pair o’ socks an’ a shirt an’ a toothbrush an’ an old 
safety razor in here,’”’ he explained. “Did you ever try to sell a 
pair o’ socks an’ a shirt an’ a toothbrush an’ an old safety 
razor in a strange town?” 

“No,” Graves admitted, chuckling. “I’ve sold some strange 
stuff in my time but never that assortment.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” Eddie declared. ‘That’s how come I've 
still got ’em.”’ 

He got into the car and settled back on the deep soft cushion 
of the front seat, giving vent to a half whistled sigh of satisfaction 
as he relaxed. 

“T heard a guy once say there wasn’t no such a place as heaven,” 
he said dreamily, as the big car started smoothly and picked 
up speed. “I suspected he was mistook when he said it and now 
I know he was wrong.” 

They negotiated a quarter of a mile of the western Texas 
desert in silence. Then Graves spoke. 

“Live in Hollywood?” 

“Aim to,” said Eddie. “I’m goin’ into pictures.” 
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Eddie eyed him suspiciously for a moment. 
Again 


“Oh,” said Graves, laughing, but not harshly. “Going to be 
an actor, eh?” 

“Laugh,” said Eddie. “‘Now’s the time to doit. Come around 
an’ look me up in a few years an’ I'll stake you to a swim in my 
private pool an’ give you a knockdown to Pola Negri.”’ 

“That’s the spirit,” Graves said approvingly. 

Another silent fifteen minutes. Then Eddie spoke. 

“Women are funny, ain’t they?” 

“Ridiculous,”’ Graves agreed. 

“They ain’t got any sense but they do egg a man on,” Eddie 
went on. “You take now any man that’s ever done anything in 
the world an’ you’ll find some woman egged him on to it.” 

“Cherchez la femme,” said Graves. 

“Huh?” 

“That’s French for what you just said.” 

“I don’t know no French. I was only a kid when the war come 
on an’ I couldn’t get in the army. That’s why I’m goin’ into pic- 
tures.” 

“Because you couldn’t get in the army?” 

“On account of a woman.” 

“Oh,” said Graves. “I see.” 

“She egged me on.”’ Eddie explained. 

“They do that,” said Graves. 

“It’s like this,” said Eddie. “I’m a cook, see? I’ve cooked all 
Over. Circuses, carnival companies, construction camps, hash- 
houses—all over. I had a little money saved up an’ I ran into a 
guy had a sure fire system for beatin’ the races.”’ 
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Graves chuckled. 

“We went to New Orleans,”’ he began once more. 
Graves chuckled. 

“You ever played the races?’”’ Eddie asked. 

Graves nodded. “Some,’’ he admitted. 

“That saves time,” said Eddie. “I can skip that part. After we 
went busted in New Orleans I smacked this bozo in the snoot 
for gettin’ me hooked in on a one-a-minute game like that an’ 
done ten days for disorderly conduct. When I got out I flew a 
rattler over to San Antonio an’ got mea job cookin’ in a little 
hash house there. She was waitin’ on table.”’ 

“Who?” Graves asked. 

Eddie looked at him, surprised at the question. “You know,” 
he said. ‘The woman.” 

“Oh,”’ said Graves. 

“The one I was tellin’ you about that egged me on,” 
explained. 

“T see,” said Graves. 

“She and me got goin’ together an’ we went nuts. 
been nuts over a woman?” 

Graves nodded assent. 

“You know how it is, then. I never was before. Oh I been stuck 
on a lot of ’em, but never nuts. All I wanted to do was just settle 
down an’ stay in one place an’ have a home an’ some kids. Just 
stick there in one place all my life an’ be a respectable married 
sucker. Wasn’t that a scream?” 

“Funny,” Graves agreed. 


Eddie 


You ever 
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“Funny for me,” said Eddie. “I’d had a loose foot since I first 

run away from home in Wisconsin when I was thirteen. Went 
with a carnival company. Up till I met Annie all I wanted to do 
was just keep goin’.”’ 

“Her name Annie?” 

“Uhu. Nice name, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said Graves, positively. 

“We started saving up, the both of us,’ Eddie went on. “We 
wanted to get us a little restaurant or lunch wagon or stand or 
somethin’. It was kind of slow savin’ an’ we was both of us nuts 
to get married, so when the picture company come in there on 
location why we quit an’ went with ’em. We got seven-fifty a day 
apiece as extras an’ our grub when we was workin’. Fifteen 
smacks a day for the two of us. That counts up.”’ 

“Good money,” said Graves. 

“T’ll say! I guess I’d o’ been married today an’ had a little 
place o’ my own only for one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“T screened good.” 

“Oh.” 

“One o’ the assistant directors noticed my face come out good 
on the screen an’ he begun puttin’ me in places where it would 
show. I begun gettin’ ten a day, too.” 

“That was fine.” 

“T guess so,”’ Eddie said dispiritedly. ‘“That’s what busted 
me up.” 

“Annie get jealous?” 

“Naw. She ain’t that kind. She got ambitious.” 

“Oh.” 

“She got the idea I was as good as Doug Fairbanks or any o’ 
the rest of ’em if I just got the chance. I can ride pretty good an’ 
I ain’t scared to do stunts. I’ve done parachute drops out o’ 
airplanes an’ balloons with carnival companies when the guys 
that done them jobs was 
out soused or somethin’. 
She said anybody could 
screen the way I could 
an’ do the things I could, 
didn’t have no right to 
keep their talent hid from 
the world cookin’ in a 
hash house. She said 
she’d wait for me while 
I went on to Hollywood 
an’ got goin’ in pictures.” 

“That was generous of 
her.” 

“Yeh? I dunno. I 
guess so. When she first 
sprung it on me I got 
sore. I told her then if 
she didn’t think no more 
o’ me than to be willin’ 
for me to leave her an’ 
go out an’ work in pic- 
tures with all the vamps 
there is hangin’ around 
Hollywood we'd split 
right there. She said she 
was only thinkin’ o’ my 
career. That’s the first 
row we had.” . 

“You agreed to do it, though, eh?” 

“T didn’t agree to no such a thing. She 
kept eggin’ me on an’ we kept havin’ rows 
about it an’ makin’ up an’ havin’ rows 
again till half the time I didn’t know when 
I got up in the mornin’ whether we was 
mad at each other or made up. Finally the 
company got done takin’ the picture there 
an’ left an’ I figured everything’d be jake 
again. We had most enough saved up to 
get a little lunch stand I was dickerin’ for 
an’ I thought she’d forget this picture 
business an’ we’d get married pretty soon 
an’ start keepin’ house. She didn’t say 
much about it after the company left an’ 
I thought everything had blown over. 
Then one mornin’ I got up an’ went down 
to get her where she was roomin’ an’ she 
was gone.” 

“Gone!” 
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“Flew the coop. Left me nothin’ but a little note sayin’ she 
wasn’t goin’ to stand in my way an’ for me to take the money 
I’d saved for us to get married on an’ go out to Hollywood an’ 
fulfill my destiny. That was the way she put it. Fulfill my des- 
tiny.” 

“So then you started for Hollywood, eh?” 

“Naw!” said Eddie. “Then I went an’ got stewed. I was nuts. 
Honest I was. You wouldn’t believe a guy could be so nuts over 
a woman. Why I was as nutty as the people vou read about in 
them love stories. While I was stewed somebody frisked me for 
my roll an’ when I got sobered up I was as clean as a seagull. | 
borrowed a dollar off a guy an’ cleaned up eighty-five berries in 
a crap game. Then I got to thinkin’ an’ I begun to get mad. | 
says to myself I says ‘All right, kid. You busted up our chance for 
a home just so’s I could go an’ be a movie star. Just for that I'll 
go an’ I will be one! What do you think o’ that?’ I says to myself. 
An’ right then an’ there I made up my mind. I went out an’ 
bought that second hand pile o’ gas-eatin’ junk you seen me with 
back there an’ started. The further I rode the madder I got an’ 
the more I made up my mind. I’m set now. I’m goin’ to be a star 
an’ nothin’ can stop me. Nothin’! She started this thing an’ I’m 
goin’ to finish it.” 

“You'll have some competition.” 

“That don’t worry me. I’ll bet the guys I’ll have to get ahead 
of ain’t been egged on the way I have. I’m off women too, that’s 
another thing.” 

“Through, eh?” 

“You tell ’em! I’m off women for life. That’ll give me that 
much more time to stick to my work. Women may egg you on 
but they certainly do take up time! When I get up there where 
they’ll be writin’ about me in the papers all the time, that’s one 
thing they’ll have to write about that’ll be different from these 
other stars. They can say about me that I’m off women. I won't 
have nothin’ to do with any 
of’em. No, sir! That’ll be good 
stuff for ’em to write about, 
won’t it?” 

“Tt’ll be novel,” 
agreed drily. 

“T’ll find out where Annie is 
when I get up in the big 
money,” Eddie rattled on. 
“T’ll have my lawyer or some- 
body slip her a big piece o’ 
change so she'll be on Easy 
Street for the rest of her life. 
I feel like she’s got that comin’ 
to her, in a way. After all 
she’s the one that egged me 
on. I wouldn’t o’ done all this 
if it hadn’t of been for her.” 

“That’s right,” said Graves. 
““Mustn’t forget her.” 

“Oh, I won’t have nothin’ 
to do with her,” Eddie as- 
suted him. “I won’t even 
leave her know where the 
money come from. I’m off women. I’m off her just as much 
as any the rest of ’em. She was bound I’d have a career an’ 
now I’m goin’ to have one an’ to hell with ’em all. My mind’s 
made up.” 

At dusk Graves drove the car into a garage on the main 
street of a sizeable desert town. 

“T’m putting up at the hotel here for the night,” he told 
Eddie. “Driving on West again in the morning. Go with me 
if you like.” 

“Sure,” said Eddie cheerfully. 
ing out?” 

“Eight o’clock.” 

“T’ll be here with my hair in a braid,” Eddie assured him. 

Graves started away, hesitated and came back. 

“Where you going to stay?” he asked. 

“T’ll rustle me a place,”’ Eddie said evasively. 

“Have you got any money?” 

“T’ll get by,’”’ Eddie insisted, avoiding a direct answer 

Graves drew a five dollar bill from his pocket and offered 
it. 


Graves 





Eddie tried desperately 
to thrust her away, but 
she clung to him’’ 


“What time are you start- 


“Naw!” said Eddie, flushing. “I ain’t a bum to borrow 
money off strangers. Listen: Don’t worry about me. I 
ain’t helpless. See you in the mornin’.” 

He walked away. Graves looked after him, a heavy sad- 


ness in his eyes. He sighed and went slowly to his hotel 
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Eddie was on hand in the morning when Graves arrived at the 
garage. 

“‘Where’d you sleep?” Graves asked. 

“T got by on a bench here in the office,’”’ Eddie said cheerfully. 
“T helped the night guy wash down a couple o’ cars an’ he let me 
throw in there.” 

“Where’d you eat?” 

“Little restaurant down the street. I washed dishes an’ 
swamped out the kitchen for ’em. The place hadn’t had a real 
good cleanin’ in a month.” 

“Son,” said Graves, “‘you’ll never be a minister, but you preach 
a better sermon than a lot of men with pulpits to talk from.” 

“Huh?” said Eddie. 

“Let’s go,”’ said Graves. 

Late in the morning they saw a small car turned over alongside 
the road ahead. A small figure stood nearby staring at the wreck. 
“Accident!”’ said Graves sharply. ‘“‘Maybe someone hurt.” 

He stepped on the gas, speeded to within braking distance of 
the wreck and stopped short. He and Edie jumped out. 

The figure by the overturned car was that of a girl in highlaced 
boots, khaki knickers and blouse. She was crying. She looked up 
as Eddie and Graves approached. 

“Annie!” Eddie exclaimed. 

“Anybody hurt?” Graves asked. 

_ The girl shook her head, staring miserably at Eddie. “N-no” 
she sniffled. “‘The—the car’s all busted, though. It’s busted all to 
pieces. Some fellows in a truck goin’ the other way skidded in the 
sand and sideswiped me. They just kept on goin’ an’ left me here. 
It’s just all busted to pieces.” 

“Where were you goin’?”” Eddie demanded sternly. 

“I was just—just drivin’ along,” she whimpered. , 
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“On the fire!”’ he called out in answer to her 
Then in a low tone, 





order, ‘‘Stack 0 wheats; make ‘em brown.”’ 
**Tove me, honey?”’ 


“This is Annie,”’ Eddie said in answer to Graves’ inquiring look. 
Then, to Annie angrily: ‘Where were you goin’?” 

“I—I was goin’ to Hollywood,” Annie confessed reluctantly. 
“T got me that little second hand car cheap an’ I—” 

“Oho!” said Eddie sarcastically. ‘Goin’ to Hollywood, huh? 
All by your lonesome! That’s what you give me the gate for! 
You wanted to get to Hollywood yourself! Just gone nuts over 
the movies, ain’t you? Pretendin’ you was quittin’ me just ’cause 
you was bound for me to have a chance an’ all the time all you 
wanted was just to get there yourself! Well I’m goin’ to Holly- 
wood too, now what do you know about that? I am goin’ todo 
all the things you wanted me to do an’ I’m goin’ to do ’em by 
myself just like you told me to. You started somethin’ an’ I’m 
goin’ through with it.” 

“Al right,”’ Annie said tearfully. “I hope you do. I want you 
to. I know you got the talent to do it if you try.” 

“Little you care about any talent I got,” Eddie sneered. “You 
just quit me ’cause you wanted to get to Hollywood yourself. 
You was on your way there wasn’t you? You said that yourself.” 

“T got to be some place,” Annie argued. “It don’t make any 
difference to anybody where I am. I might just as well be there 
as some place else.”’ 

“Wherever you go an’ whatever you do, I’m through,” Eddie 
said firmly. “Just get that in your head. I’m through for good 
an’ all.”’ 

“All right,” she said meekly. “You needn’t talk to me like 
that in front of somebody though.” 

" Graves advanced and bowed. 

“My name is Graves, Miss Annie,”’ he said courteously. “Your 
friend has told me about you. I think it’s very fine of you to give 
him his freedom so he’ll make good.” (Continued on page 48) 
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ter Parkers 
PROBLEM 


N THE American le- 
gation at Canton, 
Peter Parker, M. D. 
and D.D., bent over a 
curiously carved desk of dark 
wood, in pursuit of the dis- 
tasteful task of composing a dispatch to the 
State Department on the subject of “this in- 
human trade,” as the Chargé d’Affaires de- 
scribed our flourishing commerce in coolies. 
During the fifteen months just passed no less 
than fourteen thousand Chinese had been 
shipped to California, and the trade was in- 
creasing, wrote Dr. Parker. The business had 
become as profitable as slave smuggling, without 
the risks and discomforts. It was impeccably 
legal. A steamship might get seventy-five or 
one hundred dollars a head for transporting 
such “passengers.” Sailing ships, which took 
longer crossing the Pacific, and landed their 
charges in more travel-worn condition, were 
obliged to accept slightly less. Dr. Parker re- 
ported one vessel making $18,000 on a single 
voyage, and another $19,000. 
The new Territory of California had repudi- 
ated slavery, Southerners voting with their 


lo 


fellow gold-hunters from the North. Chinese 
labor answered the desirable purpose of cheap 
help without political complications. 
So the astonishing rise of the coolie trade, 
which, though a boon to the ship owners, made its problems for 


our acting minister to China. Although but lately having as- 
sumed his important post, Peter Parker was an old resident of the 
East. He knew the language and understood something of the 
forces of the oriental mind. His conscience rebelled at the ex- 
ploitation of China by the enlightened white races. He loathed 
the eminently respectable coolie trade, which it was one of his 
duties to invest with the protective mantle of the United States 
Government. 

Dr. Parker’s dispatch to the Secretary of State giving some 
particulars of this commerce was dated March 27, 1852. As he 
wrete the full-rigged sailing ship Robert Bowne, of New York, 
Captain Bryson, was six days at sea from the port of Amoy, 
bound for San Francisco with 410 Chinese “passengers” below 
decks. 

Bred to the sea and brought up in its school of hard rubs, Leslie 
Bryson was a negation of the rule that in all times and climes has 
made the name of sailor a synonym for spendthrift. Captain 
Bryson had saved his earnings, and by this frugality realized the 
dream of a lifetime. He owned the ship he sailed, and this, her 
first voyage under the new ownership, promised to be a prosperous 
one, as the skipper had driven a good bargain with the native 
procuring agent at Amoy. 

The coolie trade had proved a fine thing for Chinese blessed 
with the nimble sagacity that enables one to come into fortune 
on the tide of an infant industry before slower thinkers rightly 
grasp what it is about. Procurers from the ports roamed the 
yellow plains of China’s sun-drenched interior with efflorescent 
tales of the wealth and ease that awaited God’s elect in “the 
golden hills” across the sea. Considering the lot and bleak pros- 
pects of the rural China workingman at home, they did not exag- 
gerate as much as one might surmise. 

The mob that Captain Bryson’s collaborator led to Amoy 
seems to have been unkempt beyond coolie trade average. 
They signed articles indenturing themselves 
to five years’ labor in California at three 
dollars a month, which was one or two dol- 
lars under the going rate. Two months’ pay 
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Mlustrations by 
John Richard Flanagan * It was just getting light when Wiley came 


was advanced to each man, 
but his benefactor, the agent, 
got that. The emigrants 
received a bellyful of good 
rice and were stowed on 
board. 

As the Robert Bowne stood to sea there was 
but one fleck in the ointment of Captain Bryson, 
a seaman of New England who believed in keep- 
ing things ship-shape and Bristol fashion. His 
passengers were lousy and dirty and it pained 
him to see his ship befouled. 

But this was an affair readily remedied. All 
hands were called and California Joe, a gigantic 
Chinese carried as interpreter, was sent below 
to bring the emigrants on deck in parcels of 
twenty. Their rags were stripped off and 
heaved overboard, a hose rigged and the crew 
put to scrubbing the passengers with long- 
handled cane brooms. Captain Bryson was not 
a hard-hearted man. He told California Joe to 
assure his charges that these measures were 
taken for their own health and convenience and 
that new clothing would be provided. It was 
provided, but the coolies tramping surlily below 
after their ablutions did not appear to be as 
grateful as one might expect. 

But the work went on until all were clean and 
in new togs. The hold was fumigated with 
burning tar and the deck washed down with 

vinegar. Everything would have been all right now except for 
the lice, which, taking refuge in the coolies’ pig-tails, had out- 
witted the handiest seaman with his cane broom. Captain 
Bryson ordered the pig-tails cut off, and California Joe was sent 
below with the news. 

The wail of protest that came up from the hatches drowned the 
dull thunder of the sails. Captain Bryson was no stranger to 
the China coast, and certainly he understood the drastic character 
of his order. He told Joe to tell the men that things were different 
in California. It would be quite all right to be without queues 
there—and moreover no man should say that Leslie Bryson had 
hauled into San Francisco Bay with a lousy ship. 

California Joe spoke to the coolies. They were hailed on deck 
and the devastation of their prized pig-tails began. The work 
progressed, and on Tuesday morning, the last day of March, 1852, 
with the Robert Bowne standing eastward in the China sea, near 
Formosa, the southernmost of the Japanese archipelago, two 
hundred had been barbered. 

The ship had sailed with a company consisting of skipper, 
steward, cook, carpenter, California Joe and fourteen foremast 
jacks, seven to a watch. At sea a stowaway, a British naval de- 
serter named Richards, showed himself and was added to the 
starboard watch, replacing George Morrison, taken aft as second 
mate. Mr. Morrison had been a ship’s officer in times past; he 
was a man of education and, one gathers, a competent seaman 
with a periodic weakness for the waters of destruction. 

On the morning of March 31st, ten days from Amoy, the star- 
board watch had breakfast as usual at seven bells, or 3:30 o’clock, 
and at four relieved the port watch in charge of the first mate. 
John Black took the wheel. Richards went to help the carpenter. 
Fry went aloft to sew some canvas on the mainstay as chafing 
gear. The captain put Sweeny at a task on the main deck and 
Mr. Morrison went below to do some work with Huke, Wiley 
and Brown. Joseph Valentine, the steward, was seated in the 
door of the galley, with a bucket between his 
legs, cutting up a chicken for the skipper’s 
dinner. 
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The coolies swarmed forward to despatch Gilbert, who had thrown his unloaded rifle into the 
sea preparatory to being hauled up by his shipmates 


up from below to show the captain a belaying pin he had found 
in one of the coolies’ bags. The skipper was not impressed. He 
told Wiley to “ship it” and return to his work. 

The next thing that attracted the attention of William Fry, 
aloft, was the sound of a scuffle on deck. He glanced down to 
see Sweeny struggling with the first of a stream of infuriated 
coolies that came pouring up the main hatchway. Then they 
cut off and beset the captain before he could retreat to the cabin 
where the firearms were. Next Second Mate Morrison burst 
upon the deck from below. He went to the assistance of the 
captain. 

Fry slid down the main rigging to join the fray, but was 
assailed by a host of coolies, armed with bricks from the hold, 
hatchets and knives. The seaman had only time to parry a few 
blows and spring back into the rigging. A band of coolies seized 
a spar and tried to dislodge him before he could climb out of 
reach. Once they pried him loose, but in his fall he caught a 
rope, fought off the spar and managed to ascend to temporary 
Salety, 
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Sweeny was killed. The captain fell near the door to the fore- 
cabin and was hacked to pieces. Another mob went after the 
second mate, who fought with great coolness and courage. For 
several minutes he stood off with swings of his powerful arms 
twenty men armed with clubs. Reinforcements appeared with 
boarding pikes and after wounding him several times forced the 
mate to the rail. The foresail boom was swinging overhead. 
Morrison mounted the rail and leaped for it—his only chance of 
safety. He got one arm over the boom, one hand-hold of the 
foresheet, and kicked desperately with his feet. But before he 
could pull himself up a half dozen pikes were in his body. Mor- 
rison fell into the sea. Clutching a trailing rope, he pulled him- 
self to the ship’s side and made a last bid for life. A few more 
thrusts from the pikes, however, and Morrison’s hour was up. 

Before Valentine, the steward, could dart into the galley 
one of the mutineers leaped at him. Valentine stabbed out with 
his butcher knife, the coolie’s hold loosened and the steward 
backed into the galley and helped Jehu, the Chinese cook, bolt 
the door. From the window Valentine (Continued on page 58) 
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F YOU and Black Jack himself were to sit down together to fight the } 
war over, what yarn would you tell him first? You’d fire at him 
through the smoke that story you always tell—the one that has 
been your best bet for eleven years, the one your wife or 
girl has heard a hundred times and still likes to hear—the story of 


~ 





your big moment. 
Sometime after April 6, 1917, it came to you. It may 
have been funny, it may have been tragic, it may have 
been dramatic, embarrassing, heart-rending, stir- 
ring, ridiculous or whatnot. Perhaps it came 
to you in the roar and flame of a bursting 
shell. Or the grimness of a midnight 
burial detail. Or just getting flap- 
jacks from a comical blackface 
cook on a rolling kitchen 
after half-starved days the 
other side of Avocourt. Perhaps 
it was the day you met Hard- 
Boiled Smith in Paris. Or the day 
when the apologetic visitor in the derby 
hat turned out to be the Secretary of War. 
Perhaps it was the time you caught the mud- 
covered straggler who wasn’t a German spy after 
all. Or it may have been last week when you went 
back to the old home town and found a buddy you’d 
thought buried in the Argonne. 
It may have happened on the Grand Boulevards in Paris 
or Main Street in Kankakee, IIlinois, in Vladivostok or Arch- 
angel, Liverpool or Venice, Monte Carlo or Camp Sherman. It 
may have happened in a 1918-model flying-coffin, in a submarine, 
in a tank, in an ambulance, on training-camp parade ground, at em- 
barkation center or aboard ship—anything goes, just so it was a part of 


your war or post-war experience and was really interesting. It may have 
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happened in 1918, in 1928—or day before yesterday. And it makes no difference 


whether it happened to you or whether you just saw it happen—whether you were 
a principal actor or just a spectator. 

Whatever that experience may have been, wherever and whenever and 

however you had it, it must have been interesting. And if it stands 

out with singular ciearness in your own memory, if it was in- 

teresting to you, why shouldn’t it be interesting to everyone? 

The American Legion Monthly thinks it would be, 

and is willing to take the chance. For the best Big 

Moment stories, none over two hundred and 

fifty words long, it will pay $500 monthly: 

a first prize of $100 for what, in the 

opinion of the editors, is the best 

story submitted, $50 each 

for the next two, $25 each 

for the next four, and $10 

each for the next twenty. Con- 

tributions submitted will be judged 

not by their literary finish or lack of 

it, but by the quality and interest of 

their contents. No contributions will be 

returned, nor can the editors of the Monthly 

(whose decision will in all cases be final) enter 

into a correspondence about them. Contributions 

need not be typewritten, though typewriting is pre- 

ferred. Address Big Moment Contest, The American 

Legion Monthly, P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Submit as many stories as you like, but do not enclose more than 

one story in a single envelope. Write on one side of the sheet only, 

and put name and address in upper right-hand corner of each sheet. 

Watch for the first issue of prize-winning Big Moment stories, which 

will be printed in the April number. Others will appear in succeeding 
numbers until further notice. Mail the story of your big moment NOW. 
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FROM 


I-O-WAY 


N 1804 Lewis and Clark, 

the explorers, together 

with spokesmen for the 

Indian tribes who then 
inhabited what is now western 
Iowa, met in council on the high, pic- 
turesque bluffs on the east bank of the 
Missouri River. It was a grave, 
friendly conference in which peace 
with honor toll concerned was agreed 
upon. The event inspired the pioneers 
who later settled there to name their 
town Council Bluffs. 

Today Council Bluffs is a thoroughly 
progressive and modern city of 45,000, 
rich in traditions wrought over a cen- 
tury by citizens who have steadfastly 
perpetuated the spirit of the early 
American patriots. It “talks with the 
modulated self-assurance of one who 
has seen history made and who has 
made history,” a noted visitor said 
recently. 

And it is still making history. 

Council Bluffs was Ameri- 
can civilization’s western 
bridgehead in the final assault 
on the wilderness beyond to 
the Pacific Coast. Abraham 
Lincoln himself designated it 
as the eastern terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which beat out upon the Mor- 
mon trail under the engineer- 
ing genius of that famous 
son of Council Bluffs and Civil 
war soldier, General Grenville 
Mellen Dodge. 

The city is neither warlike 
nor war loving, but none other 
has a more enviable record in 
three wars, a record shared 
alike by men and women in 
uniform and the folks at home. 

Inseparable from the patri- 


otic traditions of Council 
Bluffs and its recent history is 
the career of Mrs. Donald 
Macrae, who was elected 


National President of The 
American Legion Auxiliary at 
the national convention in 
Louisville last October. She 
is the wife of Doctor Donald Macrae, distinguished surgeon, a 
medical officer in the war with Spain and commanding officer of 
Mobile Hospital No. 1 in the A. E. F. 

Mrs. Macrae, however, is not a native daughter of Council 
Bluffs. She was born at Fort Madison, Iowa, and her baptismal 
name was Mary Virginia Miller. Her father was Henry Clay 
Miller, a grain merchant. Her mother’s ancestors came from 
Virginia, which accounts for her middle name. Henry Clay 
Miller’s father was Daniel Fry Miller, Pennsylvanian by birth, 
who came to Iowa when a child, served in the state legislature in 
young manhood and practised law for more than fifty years with 
such eminence that he was known as “The Nestor of the lowa 
Bar.” 

Mary Virginia Miller suffered from poor health in her child- 
hood, but ambition to organize something flamed within her 
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The future President 
of the Auxiliary as a 
child of two in Fort 
Madison, Iowa, and 
at left, Dr. Macrae 


as a major in the 


almost as soon as she was old 
enough to read. “She was al 
ways organizing,” says one of 
her lifelong friends. ‘She and 
three other little girls formed 
one club of their associates after an- 
other, and always they were elected 
to high office because their qualities of 
leadership were readily recognized.” 
Mary Virginia’s life was probably 
saved by special exercises prescribed 
by her father in a gymnasium he 
erected in their home. The gymna- 
sium also served as the meeting place 
for the groups she organized. “The 
largest and strongest,” she has said, 
“disbanded summarily because of my 
love of skating. An important meet- 
ing was scheduled. The Mississippi 
River, a short distance away, had 
frozen over beautifully. The after- 
noon of the meeting the other officers 
of the club and I found the ice irre- 
sistible. We posted a notice on the 
door of the gymnasium that there 
would be no meeting that day because 
the officers had gone skating. This so 
angered our members that they all 
resigned.” 
Mary Virginia was tutored by Miss Vallie 
Beck, an extraordinarily forceful teacher, 
until she was twelve vears of age. Before she 
vas six she showed talent of a high order asa 
pianist, which she steadily developed, and be- 
fore her marriage she intended to go on the 
concert stage. The prolonged illness of her 
son in his young boyhood forced her to give 
up her playing and she has never resumed it 
save for home entertainment. She has, how- 
A.E.F. ever, been an ardent supporter of music ever 
since she has lived in Council Bluffs. 

When Mary Virginia was twelve the family moved to Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, where they lived about three years, and 
then went to Omaha, Nebraska, where Mary Virginia entered 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. One night a short time 
later she was visiting with some older cousins who were going 
to a party in Council Blufis across the Missouri River. The 
cousins had to take the little girl along. With her hair in 
a braid and the party her first among grownups, she was awed 
as never before or since. And what a romantic event it 
proved to be! 

Among the men present was a vouth of nineteen, Donald 
Macrae, Jr., home on vacation from a year at the University of 
Iowa, and hoping to become a surgeon. Before that he had 
spent two years at Lake Forest Academy and two more at 
Morgan Park Military Academy. He had also been in the 
lowa National Guard. 

To the girl from the convent, young Mr. Macrae was a roman- 
tic figure. And Donald Macrae thought he had never met a 
girl he liked better. He told her so. Then he told her he was 
going to marry her some day. She marveled at his boldness and 
tried to rebuke him. She thought she did it effectively but his 
ardor was uncooled as he said good-bye and promised her that 
she would see him again. 

“Don’t forget,’ he said as they parted. 

Though she did not realize it at the time, the young stu- 
dent had fired her imagination and had laid the foundations for 
a successful courtship. 
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Three years later they were married, and immediately 
went to live in a cottage on the lot where they still make 
their home, something of a record in these days when 
changing neighborhoods make most of us seek new places 
of residence an average of once in three years. 

Two children came soon, Marion Virginia and Donald 
Macrae III. The father had graduated in medicine from 
the University of Michigan and had got well started in 
his practice when the United States declared war on 
Spain in 1898. From his service in the old Company L 
of the Iowa National Guard when he was sixteen and his 
training in military academy he had, as he says, the 
“military bee.”” Marion was a toddler and Donald III 
was in the cradle, but Mrs. Macrae told her husband to 
go when he said he wanted to. He joined the Fifty-first 
lowa as a first lieutenant and assistant surgeon. The 
outfit was ordered to the Philippines. It spent June, 
July and August at Camp Merritt and at the Presidio 
in San Francisco en route. 

While at Merritt Dr. Macrae wrote Mrs. Macrae that 
he was without sufficient medicines, that there was not 
enough of even wholesome food for his men, to say 
nothing of the knick-knacks soldiers like so well, that 
clothing was scanty and because of red tape prospects 
for obtaining needed supplies from the Government 
were dark. Mrs. Macrae promptly had a platform 
erected on the lawn at her home. She hired an orchestra 
to play on a certain night and then got wide publicity 
for her idea. Thousands of people came. Accompanied 
by the state adjutant general, she passed the hat in 
the crowd and collected $900, which she for- 
warded to her husband. That was the be- 
ginning of the Council Bluffs Comfort Club, 
of relatives and friends of Council Bluffs 
men in the Fifty-first. Much more 
money was sent. 

This is Mrs. Macrae’s story, so it 
must suffice that Dr. Macrae did 
valiant work for Uncle Sam’s 
doughboys in the Philippines dur- 
ing the intensive fighting of 1899. 

When he returned with the 
Ninth Infantry to San Fran- 
cisco in November of that year 
he became for a time chief sur- 
geon of the army base hospital 
there. The men of his regi- 
ment returned to Council 
Bluffs wearing pins on which 
was his picture and the en- 
listed personnel gave him a 
sword as an expression of their 
affection. From the time of 
his return the doctor served 
with the Iowa National Guard, 
and during the Mexican trouble 
of 1916 he was chief surgeon of 
Base Hospital No. 3 at Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

When the United States got 
into the war Dr. Macrae was 47 
years old. He was commissioned a 
major and made a reputation as head 
of Mobile Hospital No. 1 at Chateau 
Thierry, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel and 
in all the phases of the Argonne. He re- 
turned to the United States a colonel. Nat- 
urally he has been active in the Legion and 
in the Reserve. 

When Dr. Macrae left for Fort Porter, at Buffalo, 
New York, in 1917, with a medical unit which he had organized 
and equipped through a whirlwind fund-raising campaign that 
netted $12,000, Mrs. Macrae discharged her servants, sold her 
automobile and began reporting regularly at 8:30 every morning 
at the Council Bluffs city library, where she rolled bandages and 
knitted and inspected. She was one of the organizers of the 
Unit K Club composed of mothers, wives, sisters and other 
women folks of the members. It still meets monthly. When 
Company L of the 168th marched out, the Comfort Club, first 
formed during the Spanish-American War, was revived and 
gave splendid support to ali of Council Blufis’ uniformed sons 
and daughters wherever they were. Leading citizens organized 
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a Bureau of Military Affairs which 
rounded up slackers and led Council 
Bluffs and vicinity over the top on all 
Liberty Loan and other drives, and 
whenever tragic news came from the 
front they had it delivered to the 
headquarters, where close friends of 
the deceased’s family were selected to 
impart it. No community of its size 
in America gave a larger percentage 
of men and women to the uniform than 
Council Bluffs; in no community was 
there more universal and faithful effective 
service by all classes at home. 
The Macraes’ son, Donald III, was a pre- 
medic student at Iowa University in April, 
1917. He dropped his course, enlisted in the 
Artillery at Davenport, was sent to Fort Snelling, 
where he was commissioned a first lieutenant, 
drilled troops at Camp Dodge for several months, 
then was at the School of Fire at Fort Sill for a time and 
was transferred to Fort Kearney, where as an acting captain 
he had orders to sail for Siberia when hostilities ceased. 

Clifford Smith, husband of the Macraes’ daughter, Marion, 
then of Council Bluffs, enlisted as an ambulance driver with the 
French in 1916. He joined the American forces when they 
arrived in 1917 and was captured during one of the most terrific 
bombardments of the war at Champagne in June, 1918. Re- 
ported missing in action, Mrs. Smith thought him dead until 
»September 1st, when she learned he was a prisoner in Saxony. 

Mrs. Marion Virginia Macrae Smith lived with her mother during 
the war period. She joined the motor transport corps which func- 
tioned in Council Bluffs and received her diploma of service. 

Rainbow Post of The American (Continued on page 50) 
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OLD 


CROCKS 


By 
PETER 


Part Two 
(Concluded) 


OLONEL HUM- 

PHREY MAR- 

LOWE’S experience 

of women had been 
meager, for two reasons. He 
had done much field soldiering, 
which had militated against 
his opportunities in that direc- 
tion, and when not in the field 
he had been stationed at iso- 
lated posts where none of the 
women he had met had inter- 
ested him, even to the point of a 
mild flirtation. He was one of 
those single-purpose men; he 
had made of the military service a career, setting his career above 
all personal considerations. Of course, while on duty in Washing- 
ton he had met many charming women, but they were of the 
social class that requires husbands with an income greater than 
that of an army officer, and a fierce, high pride had bidden 
Marlowe avoid being a little brother of the rich. He had a dis- 
taste, as an unattached man, to being at the beck and call of 
dowagers who called upon him at the last moment to fill a vacant 
seat at dinner; he disliked the thought of being freight on rich 
men’s yachts, of incurring social debts he was in no position to 
repay. 

In a word, no woman had ever been a comrade to him until 
he had met Daisy Hogan so unconventionally. Comradeship was 
all he had expected, all he had permitted himself to hope for, all 
he suspected he had received until the moment he had met her 
so unexpectedly that the shock of the meeting had beaten down 
the defenses of his inner self. In that moment he had surprised in 
Daisy’s Irish eyes a hint of something that was more than com- 
radeship. In that moment, too, the thought had come to him 
that his military career was shortly to be closed. The chief of 
staff had told him that the—th Infantry he had been assigned to 
command required leadership and to the sort of soldier Marlowe 
was, that meant he must lead them! No sheltered P. C. for him, 
with runners bringing in messages as to how the luck of battle 
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wavered. He must set his demoralized command an example of 
steadfastness, faith and courage; when the first assault wave went 
over he must be out in front, taking his chances with the en- 
listed men, for while he remained on his feet and pressed forward 
he knew his men would follow. 

No, he did not expect to come back from that last assault, and 
in a moment of self-pity he had yielded to the yearning in Daisy’s 
eyes; with a wish, almost pathetic, to grasp briefly this first real 
sweetness that Life had ever held out to him, he had laid bare his 
heart to Daisy, and Daisy, like the gallant comrade that she was, 
had laid bare her heart to him. 

“Why, God bless her, she wept over me,” he kept murmuring 
to himself, as he tooled his car through the traffic. “Dear Daisy! 
Was it quite right of me to do—what I did? With so little of life 
before me why wasn’t I strong? Why wasn’t I content with 
comradeship?” 

Vaguely he felt that he had not been generous toward Daisy. 

He reached his new division headquarters about six o’clock 
that night and reported in. From the adjutant he received maps 
of the sector his regiment was to take over; from the chief of staff 
he learned some of the details of the coming offensive, and when 
he pressed for more details was given a copy of the tentative 
divisional plan. To his amazement he discovered it to be rather 
obscure and woefully lacking in detail. 
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“You're right, Humphrey. We're just a pair 
of Old Crocks now™’ 


“I gather G. H. Q. has told you what to do with the division, 
but that the units of the division are still in the dark,’’ he sug- 
gested witheringly. “I’m to jump off in forty-eight hours, and 
all I know is the H hour. Will I have written battle orders?” 

“Perhaps,” his superior officer replied wearily. ‘“The old man’s 
working on them himself, but doesn’t appear satisfied with his 
efiorts. I’d help him if I could but he won’t let me, and it’s my 
guess that he’ll fumble the ball until too late. After that he’ll 
wonder why he was blooeyed down to Blois.” 

Marlowe bent over the battle map. “Tell me what objectives 
should naturally fall to me,” he pleaded. “Then I’ll formulate 
my own battle orders and go forward until I judge it isn’t safe 
to advance further. I suppose,” he added bitterly, “the regi- 
ments on my flanks will be operating in a half-hearted manner 
and lose contact with me.” 

Together they studied the situation and Marlowe absorbed 
all of the information the harassed chief of staff had to give him. 
A feeling of profound sadness, not unmixed with a bitter rage, 
came over him. Once more he was finding himself the victim of 
incompetence in the higher command, and it was with the feeling 
that he was doomed to lead good men to a useless slaughter that 
he said good-night to the chief of staff. 

_“The roads are choked with transport,” the latter reminded 
him. “I wish you luck on the journey up tonight.” 
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“T’m not going up tonight. I’m tuckered 
out, Colonel.” 

“Then you can’t go up until tomorrow 
night and that will be too late. There’s a 
general order against using the road in 
daylight.” 

“To hell with all general orders,’’ Mar 
lowe retorted bitterly. “I'll go up in 
daylight.” 

He found a vacant room in headquarters, 
spread his bedding roll on the floor and 
turned in. At eight the following morning 
he was on his way and a right interesting 
way it was. A Fokker swooped to machine 
gun him and was, providentially, brought 
down by rifle fire from infantry concealed 
in the woods hard by. Dead horses, 
smashed lorries and escort wagons, guns 
and caissons—the débris from the inter 
diction fire of the night before—littered 
the road and made necessary frequent de 
tours; a battery of Austrian 77’s sniped 
him for three miles. At eleven o’clock he 

arrived in the supporting lines 
and from a soldier driving a water 
cart he ascertained the location 
of the regimental P. C. 

The lieutenant-colonel was un- 
affectedly glad to meet him and 
turn over to him the burden of 
command—a burden which he 
appeared bewilderedly endeavor- 
ing to carry successfully. The 
regiment, Marlowe learned, was 
lying in a wood about a quarter 
of a mile distant. It was quite 
without rations, almost without 
water and practically out of am 
munition, and under occasional 
shell-fire. The regimental dress- 
ing station was not idle. 

Marlowe looked at the map of 
the sector. “Tell all of the bat 
talion and company officers to 
meet me at X-21973 —Y-34234 
at 1 P.m.,” he ordered the adju 
tant. “I want a bugler orderly 
and a corporal chauffeur—in ten 
minutes. Somebody give me 
something to eat.”’ 

When he had eaten he drove as 
far toward the front as he dared 

go and proceeded the remainder of the distance afoot. At the 
co-ordinates he had designated he sat down and smoked until all 
of his officers had assembled, when he stood up and addressed 
them. 

“I’m Colonel Marlowe, your new colonel,” he said. “I am told 
that you have had six colonels. Well, I’m the seventh and there’s 
luck in odd numbers. I understand things are a bit balled up and 
have been for a long time. We’re jumping off tomorrow morning 
at an hour which will be communicated to you later, so I haven't 
time to unball things. I just want to tell you that I know you’re 
a poor, neglected, manhandled, mismanaged lot of men and | 
feel sorry for you. Apparently you’ve experienced everything 
in this war except intelligent leadership—’ 

“We could stand for dumb leadership if we had it, sir,” a cap 
tain interrupted harshly, “but the fact is we haven't had any 
leadership at all.” 

“Well, I’ll give you some, old son, and you shall be the judge 
of the quality of it. I’m going over with the first assault wave; 
I’ll be out in front of the first battalion. You'll all know where to 
find me. If you’re in trouble and can’t find me for orders, get 
out of your trouble the best way you know how. If I’m living 
when this ruckus is over I’ll not rawhide you for doing the best 
you can. I will, however, blooey the man who hesitates or stands 
still. Let’s have an understanding now. I don’t think divisional 
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headquarters will get any battle orders to us. You can guess the 
reason for that yourselves. So my general battle orders will be 
given now. Just keep on going and maintain contact. Remem- 
ber, I’ll be leading the first battalion and while I lead it will go 
forward. Follow it. I have every confidence in my regiment. I 
know it will not let me down. That is all, gentlemen. I just 
wanted to get acquainted with my officers. Now, then, where’s 
the regimental supply officer?” 

A boyish second lieutenant stepped forward and saluted. 

“So Supply has been whittled down to you, eh, son?’”’ Marlowe 
queried jestingly, and the boy smiled. ‘‘Well, you mobilize your 
trucks and start down to the supply base immediately—”’ 

“Sorry, sir, but divisional orders are against using the roads in 
daylight.” 

“T know it, my boy. But it’s the custom in this man’s army for 
an inferior to obey the last order given him. This outfit has got 
to have food and ammunition. You run the gauntlet this after- 
noon and come back after dark.” 

“T can’t get anything after I get down there, Colonel.” 

“Oh, yes you will, lad. I'll meet you there at two o’clock. Be 
on the lookout for me. I get what I go after or hell pops. Paste 
that in your overseas cap. There aren’t enough dumbbells in the 
A. E. F. to impose on my regiment. Scatter along now, son. The 
bird of time has but a little way to flutter and she’s on the wing. 
Gentlemen, go back to your commands and hearten them up. 
Tell them the new colonel will have water and grub and am- 
munition and medical supplies up tonight. Shake your men up. 
Put some spirit into them. They have every reason to be down- 
hearted but with some food in their bellies they’1l feel like soldiers 
in the morning.” 

He dismissed his officers with a smile and a wave of his hand, 
and marked with satisfaction that they returned his smile in 
kind. 

“*You’ve done something to this outfit already,” the lieutenant- 
colonel declared. ‘‘You’ve instilled confidence, and respect.”’ 

“It’s too early to hope for affection, but that will come, I 
hope. Show me up to this French outfit we’re to relieve tonight.” 

From the French trenches Marlowe gazed out across a stubble 
field half a mile wide and a mile or more long. Directly in front, 
in the enemy lines, a low round hill was upthrust. 

‘“That’s Montparnasse,” the French colonel informed him. 
“It is heavily held with artillery and machine guns. They have 
tried to put some wire out in front but our artillery disperses 
their working parties and blows the wire out as fast as they put it 
up. However, they do as much for us. Off to the right is the vil- 
lage of Foye; the wood beyond that is held by a battalion of 
Saxons.” 

Marlowe studied his map and then the terrain and took com- 
pass bearings of the redoubtable Montparnasse. “Our three 
objectives lie directly in front of me,” he decided, “and they 
constitute a long, hard, bloody day’s work.” 

Then and there he 
made his rough battle 
plans and hastened 
back to his car. At 
two o'clock he met 
the supply lieutenant 
at the supply depot 
eight miles in the 
rear. The boy was 
smiling and in answer 
to his colonel’s in- 
quiring glance re- 
plied: “‘Lorries nicked 
up a bit but no casu- 
alties, sir. We came 
through fast.” 

They went back 
slowly after 
dark, but loaded. 

Marlowe’s 
presence on the 
job, his rank, 
his ribbons, his 
cool way of ignoring all protests, his as- 
sumption of precedence, enabled his trucks 
to get into the supply depots ahead of all 
others; men jumped to fill his requisitions. 
About seven o’clock the trucks were back 
on the position; fatigue details distributed 
the rations and ammunition and at ten 
o’clock the regiment stumbled up in the 
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“Tl take you to a dressing station 


It's no good ordering me 
around now, sir’ 


darkness to the French trenches. Company after company was 
relieved and when at last the French had departed Aarlowe held 
another conference with his officers. 

“No battle orders from headquarters,” he told them bitterly. 
“T’m going to issue my own battle orders verbally and officers will 
make mental and written notes, if they have flashlights. The H 
hour is 4:07 and the barrage begins at one o’clock. Watches will 
be co-ordinated with mine,” and he gave them the time by his 
wrist watch. In brief, illuminating words he gave them their 
battle orders, answered all questions patiently and when the con- 
ference was over said: 

“We have relieved the French in these trenches. It has been 
the custom, when relieving troops in trenches, to occupy the 
trenches. Inasmuch as we do not intend to occupy them after 
H hour I can’t see that we will gain anything by occupying them 
at all. The enemy has them registered with artillery and machine 
gun fire to a nicety, and the instant our barrage starts, the ene- 
my’s counter barrage will come down on us. These trenches will 
be flattened and we will suffer heavy casualties. You will return 
to your respective companies, gentlemen, and immediately move 
out into No-Man’s Land two hundred yards. Then lie down and 
have your men take shelter in the old shell holes, or if there are 
not sufficient of them to go round dig fox holes. When the enemy 
barrage comes over we'll be in front of it, and when once we start 
across we ought to be able to make most of the distance in the 
dark with a minimum of casualties. Dismissed! Good luck to 
you, gentlemen.” 

The movement had scarcely been executed when the American 
artillery opened its preparatory fire. Within a minute the Ger- 
man barrage, as Marlowe had anticipated, came crashing down 
on the battered old trenches they had just left. Of course, until 
the guns warmed up, some of the shells fell short and casualties 
resulted, but presently the center of impact of the German bar- 
rage was directly on those empty trenches. 

For three hours tons of metal screamed over the regiment. At 
four-seven rockets flared to the rear and The Old Crock turned to 
the battalion commander, who crouched in a shell hole with him. 

“All right, let’s go.” 

It as dark save along the crest of Montparnasse, where the 
flash from machine guns and field artillery pricked the darkness. 
A wet, heavy fog had come in during the night and lay close to the 
ground, intensifying the darkness into which the regiment, re- 
lieved now from its packs, plodded stolidly. The battalion went 
forward in line of squads, making slow progress because of the 
uneven ground, but happily suffering no casualties. In low voices 
the men congratulated themselves on this and gave Marlowe 
credit for their luck. Although but few of them had seen the new 
colonel every man in the regiment had heard about him. He was 
different—a human being—one of them! He was going across 
with them, out there in front of the first battalion. He had gotten 
them food and ammunition and all of their canteens were full. 
They had confidence in him. Evidently 
he knew his business. Well, a man who 
knew his business was the sort of man to 
follow. He wasn’t so liable to get one into 
a jackpot, but if he did the chances were 
he’d get one out again. 

The men plodded on—and when the 
German barrage dropped back from the 
trenches, searching, on mere suspicion 
that an infantry advance had started 
across that black field, the regiment was 
still ahead of the fire; it continued ahead 
of the fire; it continued ahead of it as the 
enemy gradually shortened his range. 
The line of flashes from the sides and crest 
of Montparnasse gleamed faintly through 
the fog, yet to Marlowe they outlined 
the hill perfectly and helped him to keep 
his direction, for Montparnasse was the 
objective of the first battalion. 

But Marlowe was not heading directly 
for the hill. Rather it was his plan to 
progress, if he could, up a little valley to 
the south of it. There would be machine 
gun nests and possibly some infantry to 
block his approach, but it was his plan 
to take these with a rush in the darkness, 
pass up the valley and around to the rear 
of Montparnasse. 

He halted the battalion and the major 
formed it into assault waves. The gray 
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Rockets flared to the rear and The Old Crock turned to the battalion commander 
who crouched in a shell hole with him. *‘ Ali right, let's go,’ he said 


had commenced to show in the east when the first line moved for- 
ward; with the growing light they made quicker progress. 

The approach to the valley was held by five machine gun nests. 
The advancing line of Americans could not be seen by the Ger- 
mans, but it could be heard, and suddenly a furious fire opened. 
Instantly the line laid down, while special squads, told off for this 
purpose, crawled forward, slowly, fatefully stalking the machine 


gun nests on either flank. Marlowe, staring into the fog, heard 
wild shouting on the left and then two nests were silent. Then 
he saw the orange colored flame from exploding grenades farther 
on, heard more shouting . . . the line got up and ran forward... 
the way up the valley was open. 

It was daylight when Marlowe, with perhaps a hundred men, 
came in at the back of Montparnasse and climbed the low hill. 
When one is expecting a frontal attack and suddenly discovers 
that the enemy is in his rear, panic is apt to be his portion. It is 
sadly disconcerting to men who have been told and whose know]l- 
edge of warfare leads them to believe that their position is impreg- 
nable, to find it swarming with the enemy—to have their first 
intimation of the enemy’s presence heralded by a flock of Mills 
grenades and withering rifle fire. A hand grenade in a crowded 
gun pit is a deadly thing, but surprise and consternation are 
deadlier still. Shouts of ‘“‘Kamerad! Kamerad!” echoed over 
Montparnasse and machine gun and field battery fell silent as 
their crews came out of the emplacements with hands uplifted. 

The commanding officer spoke English. “‘Form up your men 
and start down hill and across that field toward our lines,”’ Mar- 
lowe ordered him. “I’m not going to send a guard with you. 
Just beat it across and surrender to the first Americans you 
meet.” 

They stood not upon the order of their going but went—five 
hundred of them, hands uplifted, shouting a chorus of ‘““Kame- 
rad!’” Marlowe watched them until he was certain they would 
not return, provided his attention was withdrawn, and man their 
guns again. 

“They tell me the Frogs have wasted fifty thousand men trying 
to take this hill,” he informed the major. “I imagine our casual- 
ties will not exceed twenty per cent. Well, let’s shake a leg out of 
here. The second battalion is held up in front of Foye. Gather 
your battalion together and we'll come in on the left flank and 
in the rear of Foye and end this thing.”’ 

He touched off a rocket his orderly carried and as it soared into 
the sky a battery of field artillery knew that Montparnasse was 
taken. Presently it came jogging across the field, and went into 
action in the open to the north of Montparnasse, using the hill for 
flash defilade and concealment and dropping shells on Foye. 
Under cover of this plunging fire Marlowe, with the survivors of 
the first battalion, worked around in the rear of the village and 
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went in with the bayonet; fifteen minutes later a rocket soared 
over Foye and told the story of its capture, while the field battery 
turned its attention to the wood on the right flank. Other bat- 
teries joined in the devil’s tattoo for twenty minutes—then the 
curtain of fire lifted and the woods swallowed the third battalion. 

Presently, over the dark blur of the trees the rocket Marlowe 
had yearned to see, whizzed skyward. He turned with beaming 
eyes to his adjutant. 

“IT knew my regiment wouldn’t let me down,” he said pride- 
fully. ‘‘Man, how I love them. Look! There go the prisoners to 
the rear!”’ 

He sat down and took a long pull at his canteen; he sighed 
wearily and bummed a cigarette from the adjutant. ‘My ankles 
hurt me,” he complained. ‘Wish I had my car here, but then, 
when a colonel abandons riding for hiking he mustn’t be surprised 
if he never sees his car again.” 

“Here come a flock of tanks, sir,” 
pointed. 

“Our tanks, son,” The Old Crock informed him. “They should 
have been out in front of us and instead they’re behind us— 
where and when they aren’t needed! I suppose they didn’t get 
their battle orders in writing until half an hour ago! Well, I 
suppose we’d better reorganize this regiment and be ready to 
move forward. Those tanks will probably scout the terrain in 
front and stir up something for us. Damnation, here come the 
German shells. That’s what we get for taking this town. We get 
shelled. Let’s get out of here.” 

He jumped up and started for the shelter of a stone wall sixty 
feet distant, just as a shell crashed in the road in front of him. It 
was an 88, which gives practically no warning of its arrival. 
When the smoke of its coming had settled The Old Crock lay 
still and bloody and the adjutant had disappeared entirely. 

Two enlisted men rushed out of a ruined house and dragged 
their colonel in. He was conscious. “Leave me here. Find 
Major Wynne and tell him to prepare for a counter attack,” he 
ordered. 

“You do it, Ed,” one of the men directed his buddy. “I’ve 
got to put a tourniquet on the colonel’s arm or he'll bleed to 
death.”’ 

He fashioned one with his handkerchief. “Thanks,” Marlowe 
murmured. “Now you get back where you’re going to be 
needed.” 

“T’ll take you to a dressing station first. This outfit has had 
some experience of colonels, so when we get a good one we aim to 
show our appreciation. It’s no good ordering me around now, 
sir. I’ll not obey.” 

He picked The Old Crock up in his tremendous arms and 
trotted away with him until he met (Continued on page 76) 
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the adjutant cried, and 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together, for the , following purposes: Qo uphold and defend the Constitution 
of | the United States of America ; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 





to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate asense of individual obligation to the com- || 


munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might ito promote 
democracy ; to conse- 


peace and ‘good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom and 
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crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. I 
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ECEMBER evening was just turning 
into December night in Jamestown, 
New York, when the town’s fire whistle 
boomed once, twice, three times, was 
silent a moment and then blasted forth 
again three times—the signal thirty- 
three. There was a longer gap, and once 
more the whistle roared out the call of double-three. 
Six times it bellowed that call over the town as the 
clocks were striking the hour of seven. 

It was unprecedented in Jamestown. With the roar 
of the whistle still echoing in their ears, two thousand 
Jamestown citizens sprang to telephones. Two thou- 
sand keys dropped in the exchange of the Jamestown 
telephone corporation. Two thousand fireflies glim- 
mered over the dropped keys on the telephone switch- 
board. Overloaded, switchboard fuses burned out. Two 
thousand receivers at the ears of citizens went dead. 

Two thousand citizens, half-alarmed by the munici- 
pal whistle, wholly-alarmed by the failure of their 
telephones, started their automobiles simultaneously 
in their garages behind their homes. Two thousand 
automobiles simultaneously slid out of driveways into 
streets and dashed, crescendo, toward the heart of the 
town. Ina few minutes Jamestown’s business center 
was in the midst of a wonderful traffic jam—cars nose 
to nose, tail to tail. Why all the excitement? Nobody 
seemed to know. 

That is, nobody but the members of Ira Lou Spring 
Post of The American Legion. In little more than a 
quarter of an hour after the whistle had started blow- 
ing, forty-five members of the post’s Emergency Relief 
Unit were lined up for duty at post headquarters. 
They carried stretchers, first-aid kits, lanterns, ropes, 
axes, emergency telephone apparatus and other 
paraphernalia. 

There was no earthquake, conflagration, explosion or 
other catastrophe in Jamestown that night. It was 
simply Ira Lou Spring Post’s first experimental mo- 
bilization to demonstrate to everybody how the post 
would come into action in case of a real emergency. 
The fire and police chiefs knew about it in advance. 
So did the telephone company and hospital authorities. 
But the members of the Legion unit did not. They 
only knew that the whistle blast of thirty-three— 
come when it might—was their call to action. The 
way they answered it made a tremendous impression 
on everybody. When automobiles were again back in 
family garages and telephone service—interrupted 
only fifteen minutes—was again in order, the whole 
town buzzed with appreciation of a Legion service 
hitherto but little understood. 











It happens that Ira Lou Spring Post is only one of 
ten thousand Legion posts which this year are perfect- 
ing their arrangements to meet any community dis- 
aster or any emergency in which the Legion may be 
called upon. Under the auspices of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Americanism Commission, organization for 
emergency relief is to be one of the five major Ameri- 
canism activities in which every Legion post has been 
asked to engage in 1930. National Commander O. L. 
Bodenhamer personally suggested to the national 
commission the idea of concentrated activity this year 
—wholehearted attention to five big undertakings 
rather than a hit-or-miss effort to cover a larger num- 
ber of activities. 

The four remaining activities in the five-fold pro- 
gram of the National Americanism Commission are 
these: The promotion of education, by fostering the 
award of American Legion medals for honor students 
in schools; activities for boys, including work with Boy 
Scouts and the promotion of Legion junior baseball 
teams in all towns and cities; general community serv- 
ice, in which each post will study the needs of its own 
town and city and try to accomplish one or more 
notable endeavors for the public good, and, finally, the 
strict enforcement of existing immigration laws in the 
interest of national welfare. 

The Legion’s national program of emergency relief 
has repeatedly met the test of actual catastrophe 
throughout the country. Many hundreds of post units 
are already fully organized. Several thousand other 
units are well developed and require only more devel- 
opment to enable them to meet any emergency that 
may arise. No post, whether it has its home in a me- 
tropolis or in a crossroads center among farmlands, 
may say that it will never be faced by a community 
disaster of some sort. 

The California Department has perfected a model 
plan for statewide consolidation of post emergency 
relief efforts. The California Legislature passed a law 
creating an emergency relief council, sponsored by the 
Legion, in which are represented the state agencies 
concerned with rescue and relief work, the transporta- 
tion interests, including railways and bus lines, the 
telephone, telegraph and radio companies, industrial 
interests and the American Red Cross. The telephone 
company has published a Legion emergency relief 
directory. It includes the names and addresses and 
telephone numbers of emergency relief officers of all 
the posts in the State. In an emergency, units of all 
posts could be quickly mobilized at any point in 
California. The railroads and bus companies have 
provided for free transportation of units. The tele- 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


phone and telegraph companies have provided for free 
transmission of messages. 

The National Americanism Commission has recom- 
mended that the California system be extended this 
year to all other departments. In many other depart- 
ments the groundwork for the statewide system al- 
ready exists, and with the co-operation of all posts the 
comprehensive program can be put into effect speedily. 

The chairman of the National Americanism Com- 
mission has prepared bulletins explaining how to 
organize a post emergency relief unit and working 
methods. The commission has also prepared detailed 
information for the guidance of posts in carrying on 
the other four major activities. Every one of the five 
activities has the merit of practicability, and each post 
can determine the degree of emphasis which it will 
place upon the separate programs. 

The majority of posts perhaps have already effected 
working relations with Boy Scout troops and these 
posts will continue their efforts, getting new ideas from 





the Legion’s national bulletins. Posts generally will 
continue to sponsor boys’ baseball teams. Every 
Legion post which has not already adopted the plan 
of giving Legion school award medals will want to 
study this system this spring, with school commence- 
ments approaching. The fruit of an idea that origi- 
nated in the Pennsylvania Department, the school 
awards are now being made regularly by practically all 
posts in Pennsylvania and by posts throughout the 
country. The Legion’s National Emblem Division 
offers the school award medal and the National 
Americanism Commission will give the help any post 
needs to establish the awards in its own community. 

With a vastly larger membership enrolled than ever 
before at this time of the year, all other circumstances 
favor a countrywide concentration on those works 
which give The American Legion character in the 
minds of all citizens. The Americanism program 
promises work for everybody and work of the sort 


‘ which is bound to bring enthusiasm. 
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Chapters I-IV in Brief 


UPERT LIVINGSTON, cadet major at a Vermont 

military academy and son of a deceased Regular 

Army officer, goes to the first Plattsburg training 

camp after the United States enters the World 

War, and, winning a commission as a cavalry 

lieutenant, is ordered to Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. His brother 

John, ordered by Rupert to stay at the academy until the end of 

the term and then to help their mother on their farm nearby, en- 

lists in the national guard, and goes with his company to Fort 

Ethan Allen, where the two brothers meet. Rupert is at first 

angry that John left their mother to run the farm alone, but 

realizing that he would have done the same thing, accepts the 
situation. 


Chapter IV (Continued) 


HE next day, in the light of Jinteresting and exciting 

events, Rupert had no time to think of himself, or of John’s 
enlistment. The first of these events was the issuing of four guns 
to the regiment, and the announcement that each battalion should 
have two, to be used in turn by the batteries for training. The 
guns were old, and the paint on them had chipped away badly 
here and there, but they had panoramic sights and breech-blocks 
that opened and closed, and were far better than the running gear 
of escort wagons to train troops with. 

The second event was that after officers’ call, the battery com- 
mander asked Rupert to stay behind a minute. 

“Mr. Livingston, the colonel has directed the battery com- 
manders to arrange a training schedule, and to allot a distinct 
part of the instruction to each officer. I’ve got to appoint a riding 
instructor, a man to take charge of gun drill, another map making 
and B.C. detail, and so on. 

“I’m going to make you riding instructor, as you seem to have 
had some experience along that line. In addition I’m going to 
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give you the most important job in the battery—mess officer. 
Morale follows the mess as mercury the temperature. Good 
chow, good soldiers. Ever have anything to do with a mess? 
Never mind, you’ll learn. Go to it.” 

Rupert began his duties that very moment. The battery was 
divided into three parts, the firing battery, the B.C. detail, and 
the caisson sections, a vague, formless mass of men, known collo- 
quially as the “Johns,” because into it went all the recruits, as 
well as those men whose intelligence was not even capable of 
learning the intricacies of standing gun drill. 

The three platoons alternated their instruction, the firing bat 
tery riding, then gun-drill, then semaphore, then close order and 
soon. There were two two-hour periods in the morning and one 
of two hours in the afternoon, which meant that the riding in- 
structor spent six hours a day in the saddle, and the gunnery in 
structor the same length of time, saying “Change posts, harrt!’’ 
until his head reeled. 

Rupert, however, managed to instil a little interest into his first 
mounted drill. The men had no saddles, and the bridles were poor 
things of cotton webbing that hooked into the halter, so that the 
bit not infrequently fell out of the horse’s mouth, the hooks being 
too long, and the horse, freed of restraint, would often go from 
rear to front of the battery, handing out kicks the while, and so to 
the corral, where he would hurl his rider into the water-trough 

The method of instruction had hitherto been to take thes 
poor recruits out to the drill field, and forming a circle, bump 
them around, walk and trot, walk and trot, with an occasional 
canter, until their spines seemed about to come out through their 
skulls. 

Rupert changed this the first morning. He formed gun teams 
by tying two horses together with a halter shank. Then, three 
teams to a gun, he proceeded to teach the men the maneuvers of 
a battery. The men showed interest. Here was something tangi 
ble; they could see whither such instruction might lead. As for 
the everlasting following of another horse about a dusty circle 
while the fillings in a man’s teeth became looser and looser, that 
would lead nowhere except to a kick from the horse ahead, if a 
distance of four feet from head to croup was not kept. 

The morning passed rapidly, even pleasantly. Rupert, for the 
first time, began to feel that he was really an officer of the United 
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"James G. Blaine!" says he, 
by way of swearing. *‘Where 
do they get em?” 


States Army. At eleven-thirty, when recall blew, he left his horse 
and went directly to the mess-shack. 

“I’ve just been appointed mess officer,”’ he said to the mess 
sergeant, “‘and the captain is going to hold me responsible for the 
kitchen arrangements and the quality of the food.” 

“Yessir,’”’ replied the mess sergeant. ‘The captain told me 
about it, sir.’ 

“Now, then, what’s your name?” 

“Sergeant Lippens, sir.”’ 

“How long have you been in?” 

“Twelve years, sir.” 

“Sergeant?” 

“Well, no, sir, I was cook in L Troop for the last two enlist- 
ments, but I know how to run a kitchen.” 

“Well, that’s fine. Now, who have you got for cooks 

“I’m kind of lucky with my cooks, sir. Both of them was cooks 
on the outside, one in a quick lunch, the other in a hotel some- 
where out in Dayton. They’re pretty good, them two. We ain’t 
really organized though, sir, bein’ as we lack stuff in the kitchen, 
but we’ll get after that. Now would the lieutenant like to know 
what we’re short, so maybe he could speed up gettin’ it?” 

“Well, wait now, let’s do something else first. You make out 
a menu every day?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you make it out the night before, after supper, and 
bring it to me for approval. Then another thing, I’m going to 
eat a meal with you every once ina while to see how things are 
going. We'll go over the accounts once a week, Saturday per- 
haps. Now one last thing. I want you to watch the plates of the 
men. If you catch any of them wasting food, let me know—you 
know, taking a lot and leaving half of it on the plate. If you see 
that being done, save the plate and give it to the man for his 
Supper.”’ 
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“Yessir,” grinned the mess 
sergeant. ‘“‘The lieutenant 
must have seen some ser- 
vice!”’ 

“A little,” agreed Rupert. ‘Well, I guess that’s all. I see the 
kitchen looks nice and clean. We've never been reported for 
dirty kitchen, and don’t let’s have it happen under my adminis- 
tration. Have the K.P.’s be sure to put the garbage covers on 
tightly, and any time you have anything to say, don’t hesitate to 
say it to me.” 

“No, sir, I won’t,” said the mess sergeant. 

Rupert went away from the kitchen in quite a glow. This was 
going to be interesting work after all. Two fine cooks and an old 
soldier for a mess sergeant, one up to all the dodges, that could 
feed the men like kings and have a fat balance on the credit side 
of the mess fund at the end of the year. An old soldier! It hadn’t 
taken him long to size up Rupert as one having experience! That 
little touch about the serving of a man’s leavings at the next meal 
had opened the old-timer’s eyes. 

“Sergeant Lippens!” muttered Rupert. “Wonder what nation- 
ality he is. Swede, probably. Good man, anyway.” 

Meanwhile, in the mess shack, the cook and Sergeant Lippens 
regarded each other across the potato boiler. The mess sergeant 
smiled a slow smile and wagged his head from side to side. 

“James G. Blaine!” said he, by way of swearing. “Where do 
they get em? ‘Seen some service,’ he says to me. In what, for 
crysake?” 

“Them boots o’ his is old,”’ remarked the cook, “‘an’ the seat o’ 
them pants o’ his has been patched.” 

“Well, he bought ’em second-hand, then,” said the mess ser- 
geant, tartly. 

The cook went on with the potatoes, and the mess sergeant 
stood for a long time in the doorway. his face turned in the direc- 
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** Port of debarkation!”’ 
gasped our K.O. 
“Good God, they're 
not sending us home, 
are they?’ 





about it outside. Military secret.” 


John was “in.” Too bad he 
couldn’t have had a com- 
mission,but then, he hadn't 
the age or the judgment to 
lead troops. 

“Must ask him how the, 
feed in his outfit,” thought 
Rupert. “I'll do that t 
night. He'll be over, and 
we'll have a chew. I'll 
introduce him to Gladwit 

Gladwin appeared at that 
instant, hurrying over from 
headquarters. 

“What’s the latest?” 
asked Rupert. “From your 
looks it must be a good 
one.”’ 

‘Nothing here, but some- 
thing for you. Do you 
know the militia has gone?” 

“The militia gone?”’ 

“Yup! They flew in the 
night. I saw all the tents 
down this morning.” 

“Why, my brother didn't 
say anything about it last 
night!”’ gasped Rupert. 

“Well, that’s what I 
thought,” said Gladwin. 
“You didn’t tell me any 
thing about his coming 
to say farewell when you 
were telling me the other 
details of his visit. The 
O.D. said he heard the 
bugles going about nine 
o’clock and that the troops 
went about midnight.” 

“Well, they haven’t gone 
far, only to Westfield,” 
said Rupert, tying his 
necktie. “It’s lucky I saw 
my brother when I did, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Westfield?” said Glad- 
win seriously. ‘“‘Yes, my 


boy, but from Westfield, where? The O.D. 
told me to France!” 

“Haw, haw!” 
France me eye!” 

“No kidding. Captain Steever went from 
this outfit as regimental adjutant or chief of 
staff or something. He wrote to Mordyke— 
he’s O.D. today—over a week ago that his 
outfit was entraining for Hoboken, that the 
animals had gone to Newport News long ago, 
and that according to the embarkation sched- 
ule he’d be at sea within forty-eight hours.”’ 

“He wasn’t kidding?” 

“Not a bit. The old colonel overheard him, 
and said that it was true that the militia were 
off to France, but that nothing should be said 


scoffed Rupert. “Bull! 


fae tte — Rupert felt a chill go through him. John gone to France! 
t —— There might be something to this war after all! 
tion that the lieutenant had disappeared, but his eyes on the Chapter V 


ground, as though in thought. 
Meanwhile Rupert hurried to his tent to wash for dinner. 
Gladwin had already been there, as the towel on his bunk indi- 
cated. He had probably hurried over to headquarters to see if Dear Rupert: 


Somewhere in France 
October 28, 1917 


there were any new orders on the bulletin board. He was a con- I will now take my pen in hand to let you know that I have 
scientious chap, thought Rupert, and one who always wanted to arrived safely overseas. I didn’t mean to duck away and not say 
avoid being caught napping from having failed to read the latest goodbye to you that night I came over to see you, but you know 
order. Well, that would save Rupert the trouble of going over. when I got back to camp all was noise and confusion. I thought 
Now about John. He would like to see John again. His anger that someone had stolen the top-kick’s quart again, but I hadn’t 
had passed completely. It had been a hard struggle for him to gotten very far down the company street when I ran into the top 
decide that John must stay at home; something in his heart had himself. “Where the hell yuh been?” he yells. “I been lookin’ 
told him it was wrong, that John and he should go to the battle for you all over! Roll up your pack! We got orders to be on the 
together. But there had seemed no other solution. Now that the cars by eleven o’clock and it’s quarter past ten now!” 
decision had been taken out of his hands he was delighted that Well, my tent squad was ready first. We got the tent down by 
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taking a big knife and running around the outside, cutting ropes 
as we came to them. When we had the tent flat we remembered 
all our stuff was inside and not a pack rolled. Some sod-tosser 
from Hyde Manor suggested that we just roll the tent up with all 
our stuff inside like a bundle and that would save us carrying it, 
because we were going the same place the tent was. 

I vetoed that, and having been as far as Brattleboro with the 
Mexican Expeditionary Force, I am considered a veteran, so we 
pulled the tents off our bunks and made up our packs and the 
tent afterward. Lucky we did, because we never saw that tent 
again. 

So we went away to Westfield. We didn’t get on the cars until 
eleven-fifteen; you wouldn’t believe it, but we shoved off from 
there just five minutes later. Rupe, old kid, the way we’ve moved 
since leads me to believe that someone has got a dam’ good fear of 
the Germans winning this war. There’s some high spots between 
Ethan Allen and this sink-hole of the world that we never even 
skimmed! 

Well, let’s get on. At Westfield, behold the milishy from all 
over New England. They had the Governor’s Horse Guards from 
Rhode Island, and the Lancers from Boston, and the Fat and 
Forty Fencibles from somewhere else, making machine gunners, 
or truck drivers, or K.P. out of ’em. The beauty and the chivalry 
of New England, of which these units are composed, didn’t like 
it for sour owl feathers. 

There was a sign over the telegraph office for days, “No dis- 
patches accepted for Washington, D.C., per order.” You see the 
M.D.’s were on the job strong, and a lot of the lame, halt, and 
blind were being weeded out, no matter if their wife’s aunt’s 
cousin was on the Militant Affairs Committee or not. Hence big 
howl. They did do some raw things, though. They took one of 
these outfits and split it all up to make another outfit war 
strength. Instead of keeping the first outfit’s officers, the powers 
that be filled up vacancies with a lot of ready-mades from Devens. 
You should have gone to that camp, and you might have been 
assigned to us. 

No, but I got off the track. Start back where the medicoes 
make the examinations. They go over us with a fine-tooth 
comb, believe me. The first guy they nail is Joe Janitor, the Coal 
Oil King. Poor old Joe Stink, it broke his heart! He came out of 
the shack looking as though he swallowed his chew. “I’m all 
right,” he said, “but they tell me I ain’t got no teeth. I know it. 
They must callate I’m agoin’ 
to bite the Germans to death. 
I’m sound’s a dollar, ’n’ I 
told that horse doctor so. Ef 
he thinks I’m too feeble, let 
him take off his co’t and step 
out here ’n’ I’ll show him in 
jig time!” 

We soothed Joe, but they 
crossed him off the list. Next 
day an order comes out ask- 
ing for men with cavalry 
experience to volunteer for 
divisional headquarters 
troop. There was a regiment 
of cavalry in the camp that 
had just been distributed 
around as machine gunners 
and so on, as I said, but it 
never occurred to them to 
detail a headquarters troop 
out of it. Never mind, every 
trooper in the regiment-that- 
used-to-be put in for head- 
quarters troop. I put in, too, 
for the honor of wearing the 
old yellow hat-cord again. And I got 
the detail! Figure that out! I guess 
they put the names in a hat and 
pulled ’em out. 

Well, I moved right out of what 
was left of K company. Most of the 
old gang had gone anyway. They’d 
portioned us out to drive trucks, so I 
hear. Not for mine. So away I went 
with my new barrack bag to head- 
quarters troop. I stopped just long 
enough to put on my spurs and my 

























Well, in the new tent on the next bunk to me, his cheek full of 
tobacco and his mouth of juice, who do you suppose? Joe Stink! 
“Where the hell did you come from?”’ says I, tor I feared he had 
found out I was in that outfit and was after me for a little touch 
to help get him home. 

“‘Urrrp?” he says, with his head on one side, like he does, you 
know, when he’s chewing, so’s he won’t spill the molasses. 

“What’s the grand idea?” I asked again. 

“Livin’ston!” he exclaims. “Norwich forever!” 

“Whose bunk’s that?” I asked, because I didn’t want to get 
next to a snorer. 

“My bunk!” 

“Your bunk? I thought they’d ‘I.C.’d’ you out of here!”’ 

“Transferred to Depot Brigade!” said Joe. 

“Yeh, then what?” 

“Got a call for all men Depot Brigade cavalry experience. 
I put in ’n’ got the job!” 

“What cavalry experience have you had?” said I. “I thought 
you were with the infantry in the Spanish War.” 

“Been janitor at a cavalry college for twenty-five years!” said 
Joe. 

Well, that was a good number, by golly. They must have just 
shoved Joe into the Depot Brigade, which is a kind of junk-heap 
that everyone goes to that has no home, and that anyone needs a 
clerk or a cook or a stable orderly or a lieutenant with a good head 
for figures applies to. I know they pulled names out of hats there, 
else how does old Joe get through? Anyway he was back with the 
division, so he should worry. 

Well, they issued us saddle bags and gun-boots, and then we 
were off. Now listen, this is good. The afternoon of the day be- 
fore we left camp one of the doctors that had rejected Joe ran 
into him in the troop street. Joe saw him coming and ducked, 
but not soon enough. Well, out of all the men he’d examined you 
wouldn’t think he’d remember Joe, would you? But I guess Joe 
offered to take a round out of him to show his fitness to fight, or 
else his language was vivid enough to stick in the memory. 

“Hey, you,” yelled the doctor. “Are you in this outfit?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. 

“Didn’t I certify you as unfit? Don’t deny it! You haven’t 
got enough teeth to bite a mouthful of soup!” 

At that Joe grinned. And he had a perfect set of nice white 
store teeth that certain of us in the troop had chipped in to help 
him buy. The doc took hold of them and they came loose like a 
cow’s foot out of mud. 

“Bah!” said he. “Back to the Depot Brigade! I'll fix it this 
time so you won’t get loose.”’ 

Poor old Joe sat down on the bunk, and bit off an ounce or so of 
eatin’ terbaccer. Well, there wasn’t anything to say, and we just 
said it. There were only three or four of us there, and we went 
out one by one, and went somewhere else. It was tough on Joe, 
after all. We were busy that afternoon, too, because we had or- 
ders to entrain that night. They send us at night so nobody will 
know that we’re going, but everyone knows, and a man’s folks 
have to stand round until 
one A.M. instead of being 
able to go home at a de 
cent hour after they’ve 
seen us off. 

Mother came up about 
five o’clock. She’d been 
to Brockton and 
couldn’t get away 
until the last min- 
ute. She nearly 
died for fear she 
wouldn’t get here 
in time. Well, she 
got here, and we 
had a long visit. 
She was quite 
cheered, because 
she’d got a bunch 
of ribbons at the punkin 
shows, and because she’d 
got hold of a good man 
to help on the farm. 
He was old, and knew 
horses inside out. Bet- 
ter than that, he’d lost 


Poor old Joe Stink. He came out looking as if he'd swallowed his one hand in a buzz- 


old Norwich hat-cord and then I chew. “I'm all right,"’ he said, ‘‘but they tell me I ain't got no saw, so he won't be 
went out, a cavalryman once more. teeth. They must callate I'm agoin’ to bite the Germans to death’’ (Continued on page §2) 
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ESTERDAY at luncheon a friend 
of mine asked a question that stim- 
ulates a whole train of thought. 


“How much would it cost me to buy and 
operate an airplane that I can get intoin the 
cow-pasture back of my house and get out 
of on the lake front of Chicago, right near my Chicago office?” 

This man’s principal business happenz to have its headquarters 
in an Illinois town one hundred and five miles from Chicago. But 
he needs to be in Chicago about twice a week. The trip takes him 
three hours by train, four by automobile. Therefore he has to 
start early in the morning and get home late at night if he is to 
have a real day in the city. It is uncomfortable and tiring. He ex- 
plained that one reason he was thinking about flying it would be 
to conserve his strength as well as his time. 

We figured it out on the back of the menu. For $18,0co he can 
buy a ship that will land on and take off from either water or land. 
At an approximation that comes pretty close to accuracy, it will 
cost him thirty cents per flying mile if he employs a pilot who is 
also competent to take care of everything short of engine over- 
hauls. For approximately $125 a week he can make two round 
trips between his home and Chicago, with an interval of less than 
an hour and a half from the time he steps from his house until he 
sits down at his office desk. And if we are going into the mathe- 
matics of it thoroughly, we might well credit him with saving 
about $18 a week that he now spends on railroad fare. For an 
expense of somewhere over $100 he will save about eight hours a 
week. 

Comparatively few people can afford to spend several dollars 
an hour to save traveling time. A great many who can afford it 
will not fly because they are afraid, because they think that flying 
is dangerous and uncertain. And right here let me tell another 
story out of my own experience. 

Twenty-five years ago I was in the automobile business in 
Chicago. Like all of the pioneers in an industry—and if you don’t 
think it was pioneering to sell cars in those days, I only wish you 
might have tried it!—I believed whole-heartedly in the future of 
the automobile. Yet listen to the tale of my foily. 

A friend of mine owned several acres of the North Shore, 
twenty miles above Madison Street. It was, and is, a beauty spot 











Decoration by 


of the first magnitude. Sheridan Road bounds it on the west and 
south, Lake Michigan on the east. Ravines cut through it, it is 
heavily wooded. And as its crowning advantage, in a terrain al 
most perfectly flat, Nature-here raised up a very considerabie 
hill—considerable, that is, for Chicago. It is known as Hubbard’s 
Hill, and a few years later the supreme test of an automobile’s 
hill-climbing ability was whether it could get up Hubbard’s Hill, 
no matter whether in low, second, or high. 

Anyhow, this friend hunted me up one day and announced, 
“Paul, I’m going to build a house out on my hill. And I’m going 
to give you three and a half acres, right across the ravine, if you'll 
build there. My wife and I would like to have your family near 
us. 

I fear I was not very courteous. ‘What in Heaven’s name do I 
want with a house out there?” I demanded. ‘Why, I might as 
well live in Milwaukee and work in Chicago. No, you go get some 
other sucker to build a house so that your family will have com- 
pany! I wouldn’t take it if you built the house as well as giving 
me the land.” 

Within ten years, the automobile meanwhile having become a 
factor in daily life, the whole territory around there was built up 
to fine homes and small estates. I have not inquired lately, for it 
makes me feel mildly ill whenever I do. But I suspect that the 
three and one-half acres that were offered me could not be bought 
today—even if they were still unimproved—for less than $75,000. 
The exact plot of ground that I turned down as a gift is recognized 
as one of the half-dozen choicest home sites in the entire Chicago 
region. 

That happens to be a conspicuous instance. But on a less scale, 
the same thing has happened for many miles around every city. 
Far beyond the vision of 
any of us who in those days 
were the evangelists of the 
automobile, it has affected 
the daily life of the whole 
country. And I am sure 
that in real estate alone in 
the territory constituting 
the Chicago metropolitan 
district, the automobile has created more wealth than the total 
wealth created by the manufacture and sale of automobiles for 
all the manufacturers, distributors and dealers in the automobile 
industry since the first car was made and sold. 

This has happened because the effect of the auto- 
mobile on the living habits of the country has been 
revolutionary. It has shrunk distances until what 
formerly required half a day to travel by the old 
methods of transportation now takes an hour by 
automobile. And people—you and I and everyone 
else—live time rather than miles. 

Travel by air is bound to have the same sort of 
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result. The airplane, given landing fields or bodies of water where 
it can start and finish its flights, covers in an hour distances that 
take three or four hours by automobile or train. And this is not 
the fighting or racing ship, either; it is the ordinary commercial 
ship with a cruising speed of one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five miles an hour. 

Just a few years ago I believed that the airplane had no great 
speed advantage over the railroad for passenger travel until the 
distance was five hundred miles or so. I was wrong. By present 
prospects, the greatest field of usefulness for the airplane in pas- 
senger transportation is in comparatively short trips. A trip by 
flying boat from Chicago to Milwaukee and return, with perhaps 
three hours for business, can be crowded into half a business day. 
In fact, such a service on hourly schedules both ways is now 
planned to start operation in the sum- 
mer of 1930. The one-way trip of eighty- 
five miles will take less than an hour, 
as contrasted with two hours and ten 
minutes by train. It will save many an 
out-of-town business man in Chicago a 
full day away from home. And the ex- 
cess of the air fare over rail fare will 
probably not exceed twelve dollars for 
the round trip. 

Few of us realize how completely the 
airplane has penetrated our daily lives 
now. We look at newspaper illustra- 
tions that were carried by mail plane or 
chartered plane—to appear in print a full day ahead of time. We 
receive and send letters by air mail as of course, with never a 
thought of the thrill that we got five years ago when we used this 
service. Our wives, in inland cities, wear hats that were rushed by 
air express from New York to department stores willing to pay a 
small premium for Paris fashions a week before they could come 
by other means. Banks ship our checks back and forth by air to 
save interest charges. We look, occasionally, at planes writing 
advertising messages in the sky with smoke, or listen to messages 
broadcast from giant loudspeakers telling all the world to buy this 
brand of cigarette or that make of automobile. And if we live in 
any one of many parts of the country, we are so accustomed to 
airplanes that we look at them as casually as we look at automo- 
biles on the road. Most of these planes are flying on business, and 
that business affects all of us whether or not we know 
it. 

Here is an example of how the airplane fits into 
everyday life. The other evening in Washington, 
D. C., a business associate and I were talking over 
some business plans. It was after dinner that we 
realized we could not complete our plans until we 
could refer to a book, of which the only copy we knew 
reposed on a library shelf at my home in a Chicago 
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suburb. And the need for getting ahead 
with our business was urgent. 

So I put through a long-distance call 
and asked that the book be sent air mail g » 
that evening. They wrapped it, drove to 
the air mail field and mailed the book 
to me at Washington. It arrived at Hadley Field next morning at 


five o’clock, left on the seven o’clock plane for Washington, and 
reached me at 9:45—less than fifteen hours after I telephoned for 
it. It cost about $7.50, but was worth it. 

Or another. 
Chicago. 


An acquaintance has his business headquarters in 
His family enjoys spending the winter in a Texas city, 
but my friend always grudged it be 
cause it meant a long separation. He 
could not spend much time there be- 
cause he was too many days distant 
from his office. Consequently the fam- 
ily went every once in a while instead 
of every winter. 

When the air mail service went into 
effect between Dallas and Chicago, with 
feeder lines to the city farther south, the 
man of the family found he could spend 
most of the winter with his family. Con- 
sequently he withdrew his objections. 
He handles a large share of his work by 
mail, with delivery between his office and himself only twenty- 
six hours distant. A letter he mails one day gets to his office the 
next. Now the Texas city has his family as regular winter resi 
dents. And if, as I suspect, the same situation could be found in 
several dozens of winter tourist families there, the airplane has 
exercised a definite effect on the real estate market and other 
business of the southern town. 

During the summer of 1929 we saw the development of the 
first air passenger services of a commuting nature. One was be 
tween New York City and the east shore of Long Island, to such 
points as Montauk. The other was between Philadelphia and 
Cape Cod. Both these services were for summer resort commut- 
ing. The Cape Cod service, for instance, was undertaken by an 
airplane operator who thought he saw an (Continued on page 61) 
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THE SILENT FILM, like music, spoke a language which all the 
world could understand. Hollywood, having in mind its 

. immense export business, took care not 
The Talkies as to offend other peoples. Talkies, lim- 
W ar-Makers ited to home markets, appeal only to 
national tastes. Temptation will be 
strong to play up those racial peculiarities, prejudices, and 
animosities which cause bitterness and misunderstandings 
between nations and provoke war. The world’s talkie pro- 
ducers have a world responsibility. 


“WHAT HAS BECOME of the greeting ‘Hello, Al’ upon meeting 
another Legionnaire?”’ asks F. R. S., member of a California 
—_ post and Stanford graduate, who is now 
Al” Seems at the Harvard Law School and feeling 
Forgotten somewhat lonely out Boston way where 
the March winds blow cold. “At one 
time,” he writes, “we used to greet every wearer of the 
Legion button that way regardless of whether we knew him 
ornot. I think this followed by ‘What post, Buddy?’ would 
help matters out.” 


ARDENT PACIFISTS HAVE been taking Admiral Sims’ name in 


vain. To show that the forthright commander of our naval 
Wh ; forces abroad in 1917-18 subscribes to 
at Sims their views they quote his statement 


that in the next war battleships would 
have to take refuge up the Mississippi. 
His thought was not to disarm, but modernize our de- 
fenses. Many naval officers strongly disagree with his 
views. They hold that the battleship is far from obsolete. 


Really Meant 


ANYONE WHO DIED fifty years ago, if he came back to life, 
would be as surprised at what is going on in Illinois politics 


Wi as at automobiles and radio. Mrs. 
ill the Medill McCormick has started early 
Lady Win? stumping the State against Senator 


Deneen for his place in the United 
States Senate. This time you cannot say, “May the best 
man win” but only that whichever wins may it be the better 
one in this hot dual contest. 


PARENTS PLAN AND plot, and they besiege Congressmen to 
get their sons appointments to West Point and Annapolis. 
. Congress had provided for forty cadet- 
This Is ships at either Academy for youths who 
Incredible lost their fathers in the World War. 
Not half the vacancies are filled. A 
thorough education at the nation’s expense is the prize, and 
then a commission as an officer in the Army or Navy. What 
better encouragement, honoring the dead father, to study 
hard to pass the entrance examinations? 
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CoLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT was a first class fighting 


soldier. That is the kind that we like to see succeed in civil 

life and that usually does succeed. As 
Young T. R. the new Governor of Porto Rico he has 
Comes Through — won the hearts of its people and brought 


sympathetic understanding to the solu- 
tion of their problems. It is a job which is a long way from 
hunting big game in Indo-China or the day when he was 
wounded charging along the Soissons road. 


WHEN $79 was stolen from a little store in the Bronx 
borough of New York City the policeman said that the ac- 

: cused man whom he brought into court 
Think Hard had confessed his guilt. But the police- 
On This man was not allowed to testify in court. 
The lawyer for the accused said he had 
been employed by the late Arnold Rothstein, king of gam- 
blers, gangsters and the dope ring. The magistrate, who was 
alleged to have borrowed money through Rothstein and to 
have kept that kind of company, freed the accused but made 
him return the money, Police Commissioner Whalen charged. 
Make this sort of thing common and we should soon know 
where the United States was going. Straight to hell. 


Not ONE out of twenty among Legionnaires attends the 
national convention. How do the rest of us keep touch? 

— Through the Monthly and department 
Giving Us the papers. Among the new impulses from 
Right Stir National Headquarters which have be- 
come so dynamic under Bodenhamer is 
the new information service under Condict. It vitalizes the 
whole with news from all parts. It is nationalizing publicity, 
No wonder Legion membership grows. 


How FEw RICH men attach no strings to their giving. Con- 
rad Hubert saw his business as making a fortune; that of 

: giving the six millions he left on his 
Where It Will Do vt he saw as the business of others. 
The Most Good For experts in giving he went to high 
places. Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. 
Smith and Julius Rosenwald had a free hand in distribution. 
After six months’ study of applications thirty-three agencies 
of public health, education and benevolence benefited. 


“ACCEPT A BOUQUET among the brickbats,” writes A. R. of 


Chicago. “Pat yourself on the back on the collapse of 
American Fascism.”’ 

e 

T Told I am often wrong, but was right about 

You So” this. When a Fascist League was or- 


ganized in the United States among 
Italian residents including American citizens of Italian origin 
who then declared their loyalty to (Continued on page 67 
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PPLICATIONS for membership in the World 

Wide Order of November Eleventh Sons and 

Daughters of American Legionnaires have been 

coming in briskly since Thomas H. Hamilton of 
Webster Groves, Missouri, sounded the bugle call for Armistice 
Day babies in the December issue of the Monthly, and it looks 
as if the new society would have a huge enrollment before next 
November eleventh rolls around, bringing to all the members a 
brand new birthday anniversary. 

Mr. Hamilton is certainly entitled to patriarchal honors as 
the founder of the new society, but, as is usual when a new 
organization gets under way, a genius has appeared among 
the parental pioneers to handle the necessary details 
of launching the new outfit properly and give it 
the right kind of a start on its march into 
time. Steps out Charles S. Robinson, Past 
Commander of Fairmount (West Vir- 
ginia) Post, who promptly gives the 
outfit its name and at the same time 
supplies it with an acting Com- 
mander. Writes Mr. Robinson: 

“This introduces ‘Petey,’ bap- 
tized Charles Crawford Robinson, 
whom I wish to nominate for 
grand exalted high mucky-muck 
of the World Wide Order of No- 
vember Eleventh Sons and Daugh- 
ters of American Legionnaires. His 
qualifications, I believe, are un- 
usual and exceptional. He first 
opened his eyes on the morning of 
November 11, 1926, and before the 
close of that same day his daddy was 
duly installed as Commander of Fair- 
mount Post, to the accompaniment of 
many suitable comments. I am sending a pic- 
ture which shows Petey and his pup, the latter 
belonging to his grand-daddy, one of whose 
prized possessions is a letter from President 
Woodrow Wilson complimenting him for 
having supplied the Army with five sons. Do 
I hear a second to the nomination?” 

November 11, 1926, which brought Buddy 
Robinson into the world. also ushered in 
Joseph Roth of Pontiac, Michigan, another 
charter member, whose father, a member of 
Cook-Nelson Post, supplies the following information for the 
society’s genealogical records: 

“You've heard of the old crack of the man who said he had 
four children and three girls. Well, I am in the same situation. 
Gabriel, one of Joseph’s brothers, was born on Memorial Day, 
1921. Daniel, another brother, was born on February 12, 1928, 
Lincoln’s birthday. Bertha, the oldest of Joseph’s three sisters, 
was born on February 4. 1015, which happens to be the anni- 
versary of the birth of Colonel Charles Lindbergh. Mussolini 
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is giving prizes for largest families. If any prizes are being 
handed out in the Legion I ought to qualify.” 

November eleventh must have many good auspices as a birth- 
day, judging from the photographs of the husky and fine-look- 
ing charter members which the Step Keeper is preparing to 
show in a later issue. The membership rolls will remain open and 
names. of new members will continue to be listed as they are 
received. Here is the list of Legionnaire fathers of the earliest 
members, in addition to Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Roth: 

Alex Arriva, Van Buren Post, Chicago, Illinois; L. H. Bell, 
Caspar J. Middlekauff Post, Hays, Kansas; Vincent E. Brown, 

Adjutant of Arthur Calvin Post, Worthington, 
a Minnesota; Harold W. Chamberlin, Niagara 
~~ Falls American Legion Band; Barney E. : 

Be Christy, Commander of Joel Vaughn Post, 

x Granite, Oklahoma; George J. Geisser, 
Past Commander of Municipal Post, ; 
Providence, Rhode Island; Frederick ; 
A. Haussmann, West Hoboken Post, 4 

Union City, New Jersey; Warren 

P. Heiser, West Chicago (Illinois) 

Post; John E. Irwin, Commander 

of Sam Kinnier Post, Primrose, ; 

Nebraska; Milton S. Kimball, ; 
Monterey Park, California, John 

Howard Strain Post, Alhambra, 

California; Frank O. Lane, Moun- 

tainair, New Mexico; Bernt M. 

Larson, Rudolph Christianson 

Post, Gayville, South Dakota; 
Percy H. Lattime, Medford (Massa- 
chusetts) Post; George A. Litchfield, 
North Vernon, Indiana; Joe Alva Mc- 

Crory, Greenville, Kentucky; R. M. 
O'Reilly, Grand Chef of the New York 40 
and 8; Hans Rask, Wallace Post, Vermilion, 
South Dakota; Rudolph Shapira, Command- 
er of Ft. Dearborn Post, Chicago: Noble G 
Van Sickle, East Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
Carl C. Wadman, Libertyville (Illinois) Post. 


Maryland Speed 


HERE ought to be a special Legion 
trophy for the new post which makes the 
best record of activity in the year in which it is organized, in 
the opinion of A. L. McGee, Adjutant of the Department of 
Maryland, who believes that Bethlehem Steel Post of Sparrows 
Point, Maryland, certainly would have won it hands-down in 1929. 

“This outfit started out April 17, 1929, when its first officers 
were installed,” writes Mr. McGee. “It began with twenty 
members and had 120 by October. The first thing it did was 
to erect a memorial flagpole. Then it organized an emergency 
relief unit, with all members experienced in first-aid work. Next 
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d it established a playground which cost $3,000. It employed three 
women to look after the three hundred children who use the 
playground, paying these instructors $175 a month. On the Fourth 


th- of July the post sponsored a celebration which was probably the 

Ik largest of its kind ever held in Maryland. Fifty thousand per- 

to sons attended the celebration. The U. S. S. Memphis, the ship 

nd which brought Colonel Lindbergh from France, was sent to Spar- 

_ rows Point that day and 12,000 visitors went aboard it. 

est “At Christmas time the post erected a community Christmas 

Ir. tree fifty feet high, conducted singing of carols by a chorus of 
one hundred and presented gifts te 2,000 children. As I write, 

ll, the post has ordered an ambulance for the use of all sur- 

mm rounding communities, has obtained some big guns 

ae from the Aberdeen proving grounds and is con- 

E ; ducting an essay contest in the schools.” 

7 Community Dinner 

e, ; ET ’em eat turkey, if they live 

- i east of the Mississippi, but as 


for us—well, please pass the veni- 
<) son or another one of those juicy 
. ; elk steaks.” 
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Fat and contented now and 
wholly Parisianized is Al, “Bos 
Americanus from the Province 


of Buffalo,’ Second A. E. F. 


ler That is the way it must have 
ry | been at the annual banquet of 
ul, : Dieman Post of Geddes, South 
hn , Dakota, if V. T. Sanborn’s account 
ra, of that affair may be trusted. 
A. : “Yum, yum,” reminisces Mr. 
os «4 Sanborn. “Some feed! Two hun- 
—* a dred Legionnaires and guests. Veni- 
ms son and elk for everybody, cooked as 
+4 only the Auxiliary knows how to cook 
id, it. We got the elk—three of them—by 
> a driving to the Black Hills for them, at a 
% time when open season had been declared. 
e° Ff The deer—a nice, yearling blacktail—was 
r ; obtained for good measure on our trip back.” 
J. f . 
> Bos Americanus 
st. t [‘ THE American Legion goes back to 
é Paris in 1937 as the Third A. E. F., it 
t will be old home week for a former citizen 
# of Buffalo, New York, who went to Paris 
~- with the Legion in 1927 and has been there 
~<a ever since. In the Jardin des Plantes, on the banks of the 
i Seine, stands the former New Yorker today while a sign in- 
0 forms puzzled Frenchmen that he is: “Bos Americanus from 
ws the Province of Buffalo.” 
9. _To all Legionnaires of Buffalo, however, he is still Al, the 
- bison which Downtown Post took to Paris in 1927 as its 
ty mascot and as a gift of the people of Buffalo to the people of 
as Paris. He is getting along fine, reports Harry E. Vogt, Com- 
a4 mander of the Erie County Committee, relaying a report just 


gift to the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris in 1927 


received from Eugene Morlot, commissioner in charge of the 
Jardin des Plantes, himself a French veteran of the World War. 

“Al is wholly Parisianized now,” reports Mr. Vogt. “But the 
sign on his cage has given the Empire State a wild reputation 
as admiring French folk, who know New York as a great city 
with the tallest buildings in the world, observe that Buffalo 
Province must be a rugged country indeed if big, savage ani- 
mals like Al roam about it. Al is seven years old now and it 
seems that he has added one thousand pounds to his weight 
since we said good-bye to him. His keeper, when recently 
questioned as to Al's behavior, remarked with a sweeping ges- 
ture: ‘Al, he is a wise fellow, and he is content in Paris, mon- 


,” 


sieur, but he is fat, hideously fat, and ver-e-e lazy’. 


Wallflowers or Sunflowers 


ATIONAL Commander O. L. Bo- 
denhamer believes Past Depart- 
ment Commanders ought to be sun- 
flowers instead of violets or wall- 
flowers. He has written to the more 
than five hundred former Depart- 
ment Commanders cordially in- 
viting them to take an active part 
in the Legion program, nationally 
and in their own States, in 1930. 
His letters were inspired by 
realization that too often a Past 
Department Commander is per- 
mitted to fade out of sight and 
mind in Legion affairs, although 
there is continuous need for the 
services of all “elder statesmen.” 

Many of those who served as De- 
partment Commanders in 1919 and 1920 
have sent assurances they would get back 
into harness this year. “I thought the outfit 
had forgotten all about me,” wrote one who 
had made a particularly good record ten 
years ago in an eastern State. “I shall cer- 
tainly do anything I can this year.” 

In many departments, associations of 
former Commanders have existed for a num- 
ber of years. Minnesota was one of these 
departments which was all set for National 
Commander Bodenhamer’s call to active 
duty, according to Department Adjutant Edwin L. Lindell. 

“Minnesota Past Commanders in 1924 formed an organiza- 
tion they called ‘The King Tut Squad’,” Mr. Lindell reports. 
“The squad has been getting together several times each year, 
usually at such affairs as our Post Commanders and Adjutants 
eonference, our football rallies and our department conven- 
tions. Each year the retiring Commander is initiated into the 
outfit with humorous ceremonies. We think such an organization 
is very much worth while. There are many occasions in which 
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it can give assistance to department officials in putting across 
a department program with the full support of everybody.” 

The Department of Indiana observed in January “Past De- 
partment Commanders’ Week.” Each of the ten former leaders 
of the Legion in Indiana mailed letters to the Legionnaires who 


had served with him as Post Commanders. 


The Emergency That Came 


N AN hour of puzzled excitement on a 
December night, citizens of Jamestown, 
New York, learned that the town’s Legion 
post had formed an emergency relief unit, 
ready to leap into action whenever disaster 
menaced. The whole town turned out to 
find out what was happening when James- 
town’s fire whistle sounded the call for an 
experimental mobilization of the unit. 

At 3 a. m. on a January night the fire 
whistle might have sounded the Legion’s 
call again, but the whistle was not used. 
The call went out by phone, and this time 
when Ira Lou Spring Post’s relief unit 
turned out it found a real emergency. A 
sleet storm had given the town an inch- 
thick coating of ice. Trees and telephone 
and power company poles were crashing to 
the ground. High tension wires were crack- 
ling and sputtering in the streets. Traffic 
was blocked in all parts of the town. Street 
lights were out. There was the constant 
danger of fire. 

“Forty Legionnaires worked for hours 
with police and firemen to warn motorists 
and pedestrians of the danger from the 
deadly wires, to clear fallen trees and power 
lines, to make the streets passable by day- 
break,” writes Legionnaire Frederick P. 
Rogers. “Police and fire chiefs wrote letters 
expressing real appreciation of the help 
given by the emergency relief unit. Citizens 





Legionnaire Bing Miller of 
Vinton, Towa, hero of the 1929 
World Series, with his mother 
and his adopted daughter, Wa- 
zetta, whose father was Bing 
Miller's comrade in the war 





recognized that the Legion’s mobilization machinery had met 
the test of actual use. Everybody is giving us support now in 
our efforts to perfect our emergency unit. Our whole outfit is 
sure that any other Legion post can win for itself public grati- 
tude by letting its town know that it is always on guard against 


any emergency that may arise.” 


Bing Miller at Home 
4 


HE armchair baseball league of George 

G. Luckey Post of Vinton, Iowa, is hav- 
ing a wonderful winter season. Now and 
again while the boys in the post home are 
getting three-baggers, stealing bases and 
such-like without stirring in their seats, the 
door opens and there comes in the man 
whose bat broke up the 1929 World Series, 
the man whose hit in the last inning of the 
final game of that series drove in the win- 
ning run for Philadelphia and brought $50.- 
ooo into his team’s collective pockets. He 
is Legionnaire Edmund J. Miller—Bing 
Miller, outfielder extraordinary for the 
Athletics. 

Luckey Post held a meeting in its hall 
to honor Bing Miller when he came back 
home after the World Series. The town 
had planned an even greater reception for 
him at the train, too, but he arrived in 
town earlier than he was expected, and 
after shaking hands with a few surprised 
and dazzled admirers, drove to the farm 
home of his parents. Everybody understood 
why Bing Miller wanted to get home quick- 
ly. He wanted to see his parents, of cours¢ 
and his sisters, but there was someone els¢ 
There awaited him a little girl, his adopted 
daughter, Wazetta. Vinton folks are more 
than proud of Bing Miller as a baseball 
hero. They are equally proud of the way 
he has filled the role of father. 


























Soon after the emergency relief unit of Ira Lou Spring Post of Jamestown, New York, had put on a test mobilization which 


gave sts town an hour of puzzled excitement, the unit was called out for a real emergency—a sleet storm which destroyed 
hundreds of trees and grounded wires, bringing peril to motorists and pedestrians 
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St. Joseph (Illinois) Post has among its twenty-five members fathers of six sets of twins. 
photographic proof will win the twin championship trophy away from Holdrege (Nebraska) Post, which has 











It hopes this 


only five sets of twins, with a membership of 161. Above, Dean and Jean Peters, Marion, Lois, Lorin and 
Marie Wood, Jean and Joan Denhart. Below, Marion and Margie Neal and Lowell and Luther Terry 


Wazetta’s father 
served in the Eighty- 
eighth Division with 
Bing Miller and later 
played with him on the 
memorable team which 
Christy Mathewson 
captained in France. 
In 1921, when Miller 
was playing with Phil- 
adelphia, his overseas 
comrade died of pneu- 
monia, leaving a two- 
weeks-old daughter 
whose mother had 
died when the baby 
was born. Bing Mil- 
ler, at his comrade’s 
bedside when death 
was approaching, gave 
a pledge. He fulfilled 
that pledge by taking 
the baby to the home 
of his parents in Iowa. She is nine years old now. The photo- 
graph on the opposite page, which shows Mr. Miller, his mother 
and his daughter, was made just after the series last autumn. 

Bing Miller’s career in the major leagues began in Washing- 
ton in 1921, and in that same year he joined the Athletics in 
Philadelphia. A few years later he was traded to St. Louis, but 
he came back to the Athletics when Connie Mack rebuilt his 
club. He has batted .325 for nine years. He hit .334 last year 
and .368 in the Wor!d Series. In the series, he hit a single which 
scored the two winning runs of the first game. Then, in the 
last half of the ninth inning of the final game, he made baseball 
history by driving out the single which brought in the run that 
won the series. 


Sky ‘fumpers 


VW HEN Aviator’s Post of The American Legion held its 

annual aerial field day at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
near New York City, five thousand spectators saw a giant 
Sikorsky biplane rise from the ground, circle upward toward the 
clouds and then swing on even keel across the sky high above 
the field. As the crowd watched, a parachute billowed below 
the plane. Then another, and another and another, until sixteen 
persons—fifteen men and one woman—had jumped from the 
Plane in quick succession and floated to earth. 
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The mass parachute 
jump broke all rec- 
ords. The previous 
high mark had been 
twelve persons jump- 
ing from a single plane. 
The sixteen who came 
down from the Si- 
korsky plane leaped at 
intervals of only a few 
seconds and all were 
in the air in less than 
a minute after the 
pilot had given the 
startingsignal. Twenty 
persons were sched- 
uled to jump but when 
the time came for the 
flight it was discov- 
ered only sixteen para- 
chutes were available 
at the field. 

The Legion post’s 
air show had plenty of other novel spectacles and thrills. Lieu- 
tenant James H. Doolittle, Army flyer, attained 300 miles an 
hour in straight power dives in one of the Army’s newest type 
fighting planes. Three planes of the New York City police de- 
partment’s recently organized aviation division took part. 


In the Days of Encore 


ARL FAULKNER Post of Everett, Washington, did some- 

thing for its town when it built a model house last summer, 
equipped it with all the labor-saving devices which enable wives 
to rear children and still win bridge prizes, and presented it to a 
lucky citizen who had invested a dollar in it. But not alone upon 
its record in establishing a new standard in home building does 
Earl Faulkner Post pride itself. It has a broader claim for 
conspicuous community service. It has taught its town to appre- 
ciate good lemon pies. Legionnaire Ray Campbell is the post’s 
official pie specialist, and if his qualifications aren’t noted on his 
army discharge papers it is not General Pershing’s fault. 

For before Mr. Campbell started baking pies for Everett he 
was General Pershing’s own pie baker after the Armistice, up and 
down France, through Belgium and in Germany. He rose from 
obscurity in the 394th Bakery Company of the A. E. F. to fame 
aboard General Pershing’s special train. That fame was founded 
not only upon lemon pies, but also upon pie masterpieces of 
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apple, blueberry, pumpkin, mince and whatever else the Q. M. C. 
could give a pie maker in olive drab. 

“When Campbell started a restaurant in Everett after the war, 
he made good from the start,” reports his fellow Legionnaire, 
J. Gollman, “but public appreciation reached new heights on 
Armistice Day a year ago when a newspaper revealed him as the 
man who made Pershing’s own lemon pies.” 


Twelve-Year-O/d Gunner 


HE bars are once more taken down in the youngest-veteran- 
of-the-war contest. It is no use, however, for posts any- 
where to step forward and present the claims of the one-time 
boys of thirteen and fourteen and 
fifteen who somehow or other fooled 
Uncle Sam’s recruiting officers into 
believing they were sixteen or seven- 
teen back in 1917 or 1918. Comes 
C. W. Leavitt of Dedham (Massa- 
chusetts) Post who deposes that Al- 
bert E. Decker of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, really climbed under the 
flap of the tent for Uncle Sam’s big 
show at the unripe age of twelve and 
served all the way through. 
“Decker enlisted in the Navy at 
Portland, Maine, February 16, 1917,” 
reports Mr. Leavitt. “He gives his 
birthplace as North Belgrade, Maine, 
and says he was born April 15, 1904. 
If this date is correct, he would have 
been fifty-eight days short of thir- 
teen when he enlisted. He was dis- 
charged in December of 1918. Deck- 
er says that he had to appeal to 
Calvin Coolidge, then Governor of 
Massachusetts, for help in getting 
his discharge because of the falsifica- 
tion in age statement at time of en- 
listment. He had told enlisting offi- 
cers he was seventeen. He had gone 
on a heavy diet of bananas and 
water so that he could tip the scales 
to make the weight requirement. 
Decker served on the gun crew of 
the tanker Maine and made four 
trips to Europe and back. He also 
served on the Rhode Island, the Ala- 
bama, North Dakota and Arizona, 
and at the Newport training station. 
Decker is now a postal clerk at the 
Back Bay station in Boston. He is 
married and has one child. He says 
he is going to ask his congressman to 
have his record authenticated, to 
verify his belief he was the youngest 
man in service. I doubt whether there is any record of a man 
who entered service at an age younger than Mr. Decker’s own.” 


Work for Boys 


OUR guess is as good as ours, but if Santa Claus was as 
generous as usual there must be at least 1.940.749 Ameri- 

can boys who are now exercising saws and hammers and other 
tools which came to them in new tool boxes on last Christmas 
Day. And during the rest of this winter a goodly percentage of 
those boys are going to win prizes for making things with their 
Christmas tools out of old store boxes and other waste lumber. 
They will make things and win prizes if other Legion posts 
follow the example set by Eddy-Glover Post of New Britain, 
Connecticut, co-operating with the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the United States Department of Commerce 
Recently the government committee published for boys a 
large booklet entitled “You Can Make It.” This presented 
drawings and plans for scores of articles which any boy handy 
with tools can make out of old store boxes or old boards of 
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The American Legion on Armistice Day hon- 

ored the memory of the nation's wartime Presi- 

dent in a Washington ceremony. 

Commander 0. L. Bodenhamer (right) and 

Past National Commander Paul V. McNutt 

with the wreath which they placed on the 
tomb of Woodrow Wilson, 


any sort. When Eddy-Glover Post got a copy of the book. its 
boys’ work committee got busy right away. It ordered many 
additional copies of the book and then, with the help of the 
newspapers, announced a prize competition to be held in con- 
nection with a Home Progress Exposition. 

“The only drawback in our competition was the fact that 
boys had some trouble getting enough store boxes because so 
many paper cartons are now used for small shipments,” reports 
William W. T. Squire, Past Post Commander and director of 
the Junior Achievement Foundation. “Other posts might not 
find this fact a difficulty.” 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization has announced 
that it will extend aid to any post wishing to conduct a contest 

for boys. Ordinarily, posts may co- 
operate with local business concerns 
which will help meet such expenses 
as those involved in buying the book- 
let from the Government Printing 
Office. The price of the booklet is 
ten cents for single copies and four 
dollars a hundred for bulk orders 
The national committee is a govern- 
ment agency, headed by R. P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, and 
composed of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers of lumber 
and wood products. H. Conrad Hoover 
is secretary. The headquarters are 
in the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the Libra ry 


HE World Peace and Foreign 

Relations Committee of The 
American Legion had in mind the 
difficulties of the average reader in 
keeping informed on foreign rela- 
tions when it prepared a list of ref- 
erence books which are useful to 
Legionnaires interested in studying 
this subject. This list, which was 
compiled by Lemuel Bolles, Past 
National Adjutant, 50 Church Street, 
New York City, was included in the 
committee’s report presented to the 
1929 national convention at Louis- 
ville. That convention indorsed the 
recommendation that every post hold 
at least one meeting each year for 
the discussion of international rela- 
tions. 

The worth of the compilation was 
recognized when The American 
Library Association, which has 11,- 
coo members, including those in 
charge of public libraries in practically all communities, included 
in its December Bulletin a notice urging librarians to bring 
together the books recommended and others on the subject if 
possible. Librarians were also urged to get in touch with posts 
of the Legion and give every assistance possible in the study of 
foreign relations. Valuable help was given in this program when 
the World Peace Foundation reprinted a list of the books on 
the Legion’s list and distributed this list to libraries. 


Blocks from the White House 


National 


i 1814 master carpenters framed the pine timbers which for 
more than a century supported the roof of the White House 
in Washington, D. C. They built the trusses which were erected 
when the mansion was reconstructed after the Battle of Bladens- 


burg and the sacking of the capital. Two years ago other 
builders, engaged in remodeling the old roof, took down the 
century-old roof supports and found them staunch and sound. 
In a recent bulletin, National Adjutant James F. Barton advised 
posts that five thousand blocks of wood from the White House 
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trusses—each block 2% by 214 by 4 inches—may be obtained 
free by Legion posts wishing to sponsor their distribution 
locally. Requests, which will be filled in the order received, may 
be addressed to The National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Comra deship 


HE parable of the Good Samaritan was exemplified in 

Windsor, Vermont, when Edmund Meacham Post held its 
annual installation of officers in the chapel of the Vermont 
State Prison and the post’s 


to be proud of the wartime service of another group of Man- 
ning brothers, the six sons of Richard 1. Manning, Governor of 
South Carolina during the World War. Mr. McGowan submits 
this inspiring record: 

“William Sinkler Manning, who served as a major of the 
316th Infantry, was killed in action in the Meuse-Argonne Of- 
tensive November 6, 1918. Vivian M. Manning, who was a first 
lieutenant of Field Artillery, is now a member of Greenville 
(South Carolina) Post. Bernard Manning, a major in the 316th 
Field Artillery, is a member of Spartanburg (South Carolina) 
Post. Wyndham M. Manning, lieutenant colonel in the 317th 
Field Artillery, belongs to 
Sumter (South Carolina) 





annual banquet in the din- 





ing room of the prison, 
both events being attended 
by World War veterans 
who are on the institu- 
tion’s rolls. 

“In advance of the meet- 
ing we sent around a letter 
to all service men in the in- 
stitution asking them to 
join the post and learn 
about the things the Le- 
gion stands for.” writes 
Post Commander Clyde G. 
Robie, Windsor’s chief of 
police. “We thought that 
we could give proof that 
the Legion’s creed of com- 
radeship is more than a 
phrase, and the success of 
the affair justified our 
hopes. Department Com- 
mander Marcel Conway, 





Post. Burwell D. Manning 
served as corporal in the 
156th Field Artillery Bri- 
gade and John Adger Man- 
ning, member of Richland 
County Post, was a ser- 
geant in the 316th Field 
Artillery.” 

“T remember,” adds Mr. 
McGowan, “that someone 
has inquired which mother, 
now a member of the Aux- 
iliary, had the most sons 
in service. It would seem 
that few other members 
of the Auxiliary, if any, 
had more sons in service 
than Mrs. Manning.” 


Sponsor 
ILL BROWN Post of 














Brooklyn, New York, 





Department Adjutant Les- 
lie Wilson, both of Barre, 
were with us and gave talks 
on the Louisville national 
convention. Another speak- 
er was R. H. Walker, 
superintendent of the prison. He emphasized the fact that the 
Legion could and would help a worthwhile comrade trying to 
get a new start in life.” 


A Family that Went to War 


ERMAN BAKER Post of Ogden, Utah, some months ago 

welcomed into membership at a ceremony attended by 
Past National Commander Paul V. McNutt four brothers, Wal- 
lace, James, David and Alfred Manning. When the story of 
that event, published in the Monthly for October, was read in 
South Carolina, it reminded W. C. McGowan of Richland 
County Post of Columbia that South Carolina too has reason 


This photo of the polo team of Reville Post of Brooklyn, New 
York, was taken on the day it beat the First Division's team, 
12 to 3, in a game at Fort Hamilton 


reveals Mary F. Hall, a 
member of the post’s Aux- 
iliary unit, as the origi- 
nator of the proposal that 
each department of The 
American Legion make an annual pilgrimage to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Washington, D. C., a proposal that was 
formally approved by the Legion’s national convention in Louis- 
ville last autumn. 

“In 1928, Miss Hall organized a group from posts in Brook- 
lyn to make the trip to the tomb in Washington,” writes Le- 
gionnaire Joseph B. Milgram on behalf of Brown Post. “The 
group placed upon the tomb wreaths from the Kings County 
organization and individual posts. In May, 1929, another Brook- 
lyn group made the pilgrimage. For two years, Miss Hall ad- 
vocated the national plan. Our post presented a resolution, em- 
bodying the plan, which was adopted at our county convention, 
at the New York Department convention, held in Utica, and 
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Six sons of Richard I. Manning, wartime Governor of South Carolina, served in the World War. 


Manning (at right) was killed in action in the Argonne. 
egion. Left to right, Vivian M. Manning, Burwell D. Manning, Wyndham Meredith Manning, 
Is Mrs. Manning the “‘most eligible’’ member of the Auxiliary? 


The American 
Bernard Manning and Jobn Adger Manning. 
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William Sinkler 
Others are members today of four South Carolina posts of 
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Pasadena (California) Post Legionnaires flew 225 miles in this airplane to the Valley of Twenty-nine Palms 
where they scattered, from the air, 500 pounds of wildflower seeds to transform the desert about a disabled service 
men's colony into a garden 


finally by the national convention in Louisville. Miss Hall 
spoke before many posts and gave many radio addresses to win 
support for her plan. During the war she served overseas with 
a welfare organization.” 

Richmond Hill (New York) Post submits a record of per- 
haps the earliest Legion post pilgrimages to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. 

“Our post has been making annual pilgrimages to the tomb 
since 1924,” reports Post Commander William H. Wubben- 
horst. “Costello Post of Washington, D. C., has co-operated 
with us and our joint ceremonies have been very impressive.” 


Desert Wildflowers 


N KEEPING with Pasadena (California) Post’s whole record 
is the fact that when a little band of its own members suf- 
fering from tuberculosis went out into the Morongo Desert to 
establish a colony in which they hoped to regain their health, 
Pasadena Post did not forget them. The little band in time 
formed a Legion post of their own—Desert Outpost, they 
called it—and their colony continued to flourish in its home, the 
Valley of Twenty-nine Palms, an oasis surrounded by moun- 
tains, sixty miles from the nearest highway and sixty miles 
from the nearest railway. But Pasadena Post never lost sight 
of its pioneer sons. 

“We knew all about the battle in the valley,” relates Will 
Colton of Pasadena Post. “We knew how the sun rose daily te 
burn the rocky hills, how wind-blown sand beat upon the bare, 
little houses, how monotonous and drear everyday life was in 
the Valley of Twenty-nine Palms. We knew, too, that palms 
alone do not make scenery of color or beauty. We wondered 
how we could bring more color and more beauty to the valley. 
We did more than wonder, too. 

“In mid-afternoon of a November day, the colonists of the 
valley were startled by the roar of an approaching airplane 
They saw the plane, with three whirring motors, approach 
rapidly. As they watched, puzzled, the plane came low and 
flew in wide circles, while clouds of what appeared to be dust 
drifted from her stern and floated earthward. Then the plane 
turned back, disappeared over the mountains, leaving the colon- 
ists buzzing with conjectures. ‘Looks like somebody practicing 
for the next war,’ one man said. ‘If that dust had been germs or 
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poison gas, they’d only need a bugle to blow taps for this outfit 

“When mail came to the colonists several days later the 
mystery was cleared. The dust had been the seeds of wild- 
flowers—five hundred pounds of seeds of flowers which experi- 
ments had shown would grow in the desert. The passengers on 
the plane had been the colonists’ old friends of Pasadena Post, 
including Past Department Commander Allen B. Bixby, Past 
Post Commanders Leon G. Campbell and D. J. O'Leary, Post 
Adjutant and Department Vice-Commander Robert M. Mc- 
Curdy, Post Commander Albert Engvall, Wesley Keough, chair- 
man of the post’s aeronautics committee, and Douglas Fraser, 
chairman of the post’s community betterment committee. 

“The seeds had been assembled by Mr. Fraser, who owns and 
operates a large seed-growing farm in Pasadena. The Western 
Air Express had provided the plane, a tri-motored Fokker, for 
one of the strangest air raids ever made. The party was in the 
air two hours and twenty minutes and covered a total distance 
of 220 miles 

“After the rains have come to the Morongo Desert this win- 
ter, the Legionnaires of Desert Outpost will find themselves 
surrounded by a garden. 

“More than two thousand Legionnaires, living in all sections 
of the country, learned last year that Pasadena Post knows 
flower seeds. They each sent one dollar to Robert M. McCurdy, 
Post Adjutant, and got in return five packets of zinnia seeds, 
guaranteed to grow anywhere in the United States. This year, 
through Mr. Fraser, the post is able to repeat its offer of last 
year. For one dollar sent to Mr. McCurdy, whose address is 
131 N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, the post will send five 
packets of balloon-flowered zinnia seeds and one packet of 
California desert wildflower seeds. All profits from the seeds go 
into the post treasury for use in the post’s work for disabled men.” 


Cathedral of the Air 


LREADY a world center to which come airships fore- 

shadowing marvelous flying craft of the future, the Naval 
Air Station at Lakehurst, New Jersey, is destined to develop as 
one of America’s great laboratories which will make flying 
the predominant means of transportation. Already Lakehurst is 
associated with the names of the U. S. S. Los Angeles, the U. S. 
S. Shenandoah, the Graf Zeppelin and (Continued on page 62) 
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ETERANS Bureau figures on present ages of World 
War Veterans prove how many of them fail to realize 
the importance of acquiring government insurance 

policies without further delay. Premium rates for the 
life of a policy are based upon age at which a policy is taken 
out and the older an applicant is, the higher is his rate. Three 
quarters of a million service men now hold government policies, 
but it is estimated that on January 1, 19209, there were 4,356,- 
884 living veterans of the World War, as compared with the 
total of 4,764,071 who served in that war. 

The average age of the American soldier at the time of the 
Armistice was twenty-six years, and today it is estimated 1,926,- 
306 men are between the ages of 25 and 34, 2,287,262 are be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 44, 110,346 are between 45 and 54, 
21,392 between 55 and 64 and 2,578 are 65 or older. Statistics 
indicate more than seventy World War veterans die each day, 
and of these a daily average of 11 died of service-connected 
disabilities during 1929. It is obvious that the great majority 
of service men have already reached ages that should convince 
them of the need of buying policies now before they are faced 
by higher premium rates of added age. 


| graced campaigns to acquaint World War veterans with the 
imperative reasons why they should own United States 
Government insurance policies have been carried on in many 
sections of the country recently by Legion posts and depart- 
ments in conjunction with the Legion’s National Rehabilitation 
Committee and regional offices of the Veterans Bureau. The 
National Rehabilitation Committee will supply from its offices 
in Washington addresses on insurance suitable for radio broad- 
casting. It will also supply other material which any Legion 
post may use in efforts to acquaint men with their insurance 
rights at post meetings. Many posts have adopted the plan of 
holding insurance meetings after campaigns of newspaper pub- 
licity on the same subject. At these meetings, speakers explain 
the relative merits of each of the seven types of government 
insurance obtainable and answer questions on insurance. The 
fact that government insurance has lower premium rates than 
any comparable insurance sold by private companies remains as 
its most powerful advantage over policies obtainable elsewhere. 
Watson B. Miller, director of the Legion’s committee, has ob- 
tained the co-operation of many leaders of industries in ac- 
quainting service men employed by these industries with their 
insurance rights. 


‘THE preferential rights accorded World War veterans in the 
federal Civil Service, which protect them from discharge or 
reduction in rank or salary in competition with employes who 
are not veterans, also protect them from being furloughed when 
non-service employees of the same grade are retained. The At- 
torney General of the United States recently rendered a 
decision to this effect in the case of a World War veteran em- 
ployed in the Boston Navy Yard. In his decision, establishing 
the principle that furloughing is equivalent to discharge, the 
Attorney General recalled the two main preference rights in 
Civil Service which veterans have. In 1919 the following pref- 
erence was established by statute: 

“In making appointments to clerical and other positions in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere preference shall be 
given to honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, and 
widows of such and to the wives of 
injured soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines who themselves are not 
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EE your Post Service Officer for detailed information on 
the subjects relating to rights or benefits covered 
If he cannot answer your question, 
your Department Service Officer can. Write to your De- 
Service Officer or to the Regional Office of the 
eterans Bureau in your State on matters connected with 
uncomplicated claims or routine activities. If un 
to obtain service locally or in r 
munications to National Rehabilitation Committee, The 
American Legion, 710 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 





qualified but whose wives are qualified to hold such positions.” 

An Executive Order, issued March 2, 1929, amending an 
earlier order, provides that: 

“In harmony with statutory provisions, when reductions are 
being made in the force, in any part of the classified service, 
no employee entitled to military preference in appointment 
shall be discharged or dropped or reduced in rank or salary if his 
record is good or if his efficiency rating is equal to that of any em- 
ployee in competition with him who is retained in the service.” 


HE Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee is receiving 

from all parts of the country complaints that the plain pro- 
visions of Civil Service preference for veterans are being 
ignored in appointments, promotions, demotions and discharges. 
The committee is doing everything possible to obtain corrective 
action in each meritorious case reported. It has been particularly 
active recently on cases in connection with appointments of 
supervisors and enumerators of the census. In many sections, 
local political machines have been instrumental in obtaining ap- 
pointments of non-veterans to those posts, in plain disregard of 
the statutes and the policy announced by Dr. William M. 
Steuart, Director of the Census. 


HE National Rehabilitation Committee in January asked 

Congress to extend for two years the period for receiving 
applications for Adjusted Compensation. The time limit for 
these applications was January 2, 1930, and more than 12,600 
belated applications received after that date cannot be acted 
upon unless Congress grants the time extension. It is estimated 
that 401,705 who served in the Army during the World War 
have failed to apply for Adjusted Compensation, as have 50,000 
men who served in the Navy and 11,000 former members of 
the Marine Corps. It is believed that most of those who have 
not applied are men who served for very short periods and are 
therefore entitled only to small payments. 


Je ANSAS is about to make a comprehensive census which 
will result in publication of a complete roster of all World 
War veterans and dependents of World War veterans living in 
that State. A law passed by the Kansas Legislature last year 
provides that township and ward assessors in each county shall, 
at the time of taking lists of property for taxation, enroll every 
person who served in the World War, every widow of a vet- 
eran, whether remarried or not, every deceased service man’s 
child under the age of 16 and names of deceased fathers and 
husbands. County clerks will distribute census blanks prepared 
by the state printer, and each county clerk is required to for- 
ward the complete record for his county to the state adjutant 
general. The adjutant general will furnish transcripts to any 
Legion post, free of charge, and to others at a cost of $1. The 
law provides that names must be arranged alphabetically and by 
counties and military organizations and that they shall be sup- 
plied in book form to the state historical society. 


T= Veterans Bureau has established in Regulation No. 217, 
recently issued, the schedule of payments to be made for 
funeral expenses and the transportation of bodies. A copy of 
this regulation ought to be kept for reference by post service 
officers, since it includes a list of 
maximum expenditures permitted 
for various services and articles of 
dress. The new regulation will sup- 
plement information on funerals 
and burial expenses contained in the 
Post Service Manual prepared by the 
National Rehabilitation Committee. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 
The hottest place on earth is Azizia, 
Tripoli, where the temperature 
goes below 134 degrees.—News Item. 


seldom 


Oh, how I long for Azizia, Tripoli! 
How I detest weather chilly and nipoli! 
How I loathe breezes 
That freezes my kneeses— 
Dear old Azizia sounds like a pipoli. 











Get me a shipoli bound for Azizia; 
Let us flee gripoli now, if you plizia. 
Hike it or swim it 
Or bike it or skim it, 
Or crank up your little old last year’s tin Lizia. 
Man, the scientists have discovered, is at least fifty million 
years old. And there are mornings when this man, at least, agrees 
with them. 





The new boss of Indore, India, is Maharajah Raj Rajeshwar 
Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, and the temptation 
is overpowering to add a rousing “Siwash! Siwash! Siwash!” 
and make a regular yell of it. 


Supper club attendance has been falling off alarmingly, it 
seems, and the novel theory is being advanced that perhaps the 
public prefers early retiring to attempted dancing on a postage- 
stamp-sized floor. The Land of the Midnight Shun. 

All along Southern highways are signs for motorists proclaim- 
ing “Soft Shoulders.” It took us a long time to ferret out the 
meaning, but we have at last decided that this must be some sort 
of subtle publicity for Clara Bow. 


MARCH 


In like a lion and out like a lamb 
Is a saying as old as the Niger, 

But now March comes in like a snorting buck ram 
And gocs out like a man-eating tiger. 

American marines are chasing around to Hayti, Nicaragua and 
way stations to insure fair elections, and we trust they make a 
speedy job of it, returning to the United States as soon as possible. 
Our own political campaigns aren’t so very far away. 

At three score and ten, according to ancient lore, man should 
be ready to meet his Maker. Nowadays he just says goodbye to 
his caddy. 


“Rich drinkers,” says Senator Jones of Washington, present 
one of prohibition’s most baffling problems. He doesn’t say who 
is baffled, but we take it for granted he means the drinkers. 
Drinking and staying rich in these days is the most b.p. that we 
can think of. 


The largest soda fountain in the world has been opened in St. 
Louis, but even at that, we'll lay bets that when you have six 
minutes to dash off a chocolate malted and catch a train, all the 
attendants will be busy scouring glasses or shouting down the 
dumbwaiter to find out what happened to that tunafish on rye 
that the lady ordered a quarter of an hour ago. 

A Massachusetts woman suggests that the next war be fought 
with fists. That ought to prove a war to end wars—among the 
professional pugilists, at least. 


+t 





Professor Robert C. Angell of the University of Michigan says 
that the reason some college men become studious is that they 
are socially unwelcome. If that’s the criterion, there must be 
millions and millions of them who are winning popularity con- 
tests every dav of their lives. 

Parisian “femmes de menage,” or, if you must have it in 
English, chambermaids, have revolted and threaten to strike. 
We don’t know just why, but it may be that some pernickety 
American guest asked that one of those hermetically sealed 
windows be opened. 

The hand, we used to believe, is quicker than the eye. But 
it very seldom proves so when vou have dinner with a friend and 
the waiter lays the check on the table. 

The Japanese, we read, are growing taller. And now those 
globe trotters whose only knowledge of them seems to be that 
they’re a wonderful little people will have to start all over again. 


FLORIDA FOOTLIGHTS 
It’s against the law in this State to 
catch a cold. If you start sneezing it has 
to be due to the pollen or something 
wafted by the balmy breezes from the 
hibiscus and magnolia blossoms. 
Florida’s favorite seafood, the pompano 
accent on the first syllable—has given rise 
to what is undoubtedly the world’s worst 














pun. Little boy seated at table: “Why do I have to eat the fish, 
daddy?”” Daddy, who ought to be shot for the crack: ‘Hush, 
Willie, and don’t ask questions. Pompano’s best.” . For 


aristocracy the Floridian B.D.B.’s have it on the F.F.V.’s of 
Virginia. The Befo’ De Boom families. . . . This is a flat State 
geographically—and even along the “Ridge” anything that 
isn’t distinctly a valley is regarded as a mountain. Prize-win- 
ning sign to date, discovered on a peak at least ten feet above 
sea level: “Visit the Alpine Eyrie for hot barbecue.” ... But 
the apothecary shops are away below the normal of the North. 
A trip to half a dozen of them revealed an appalling dearth of 
such staple drugs as inner tubes, cocktail shakers, toy airplanes 
and ping pong sets. They can even fill a complicated prescrip- 
tion calling for a dime’s worth of bicarb of soda without having 
to direct you to the nearest doctor’s office. 

Despite the fact that a drenching shower of rain overtook his 
foursome on the fourth hole yesterday, John D. Rockefeller 
calmly raised his umbrella and finished out the eight holes he 
customarily plays.—-Associated Press dispatch. 

So that’s why they put crooked handles on umbrellas-—to 
finish out goif matches. 

FURTHEST FAR IN SOMETHING 

In Reno, a lady was divorced on the 
grounds of extreme cruelty, it being al- 
leged that her husband had accused her of 
“extravagance and flirtatiousness.”’ And 
it seems but yesterday to some of us old- 
time hangovers from the cliff-dwelling era 
that a tap on the spouse’s head with a 
stone club was regarded as mere playful 
cajolery or something of the sort. . . . 

Whereas, in Boston, a gentleman killed his wife because she 
refused to give him ten cents to buy a shave, and the papers 
declare that “the mystery is solved.” The mystery, begging your 
pardon, is more mysterious than ever. The mystery is as to 
where, in all this broad land, a man can buy a shave for ten cents. 
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OW many former members of the 305th Field 
Artillery, 77th Division, and of the 31st Field Ar- 
tillery, in training at Camp Meade, Maryland, real- 
ized the fact that an officer who had served with 

both of those regiments during the war was President Hoover’s 

representative in the Naval Arms Conference which is in 
session at the time of this writing? The officer, whose picture is 
on this page, is Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, and here 
is the story Legionnaire W. L. Roach of Stanford University, 

California, tells of him: 

“During the last few months of the war I was a second lieu- 
tenant in the 31st Field Artillery at Camp Meade, Maryland. 

In my diary under date of August 


Gold Seals Pass as Passes—Legionnaires at 
the Arms Conference—W andering Troubadors—W hen 
a Transport Caught Fire—Buddies in Distress—Outfit Notices 





“Later, Colonel Stimson was appointed brigadier general in 
the Reserves. President Coolidge appointed him special envoy 
to Nicaragua and this was followed by appointment as Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines. From that position President 
Hoover called him to be Secretary of State in the Cabinet.” 

A brief extract from Colonel Stimson’s farewell letter, dated 
December 5, 1918, follows: 

“You are about to return to civil life. You will take with you 
not only the benefits of the training which you have received 
but also the lessons which we have all learned from this great 
war. Remember that the freedom for which America has always 
fought is a freedom based upon law and order. No other free- 
dom can be permanent. As you 








8, 1918, I find this entry: ‘We 
have our colonel now who is to 
be in permanent command of the 


regiment. He is Colonel Henry 
L. Stimson who was Secretary of 
War under President Taft. Quite 
a drop from Commander-in-chief 
of the Army to colonel; however, 
one that is entirely creditable to 
him. He is certainly a man of 
ability and a gentleman and we 
all like him.’ 

“Colonel Stimson was in France 
as lieutenant colonel of the 305th 
Field Artillery, 77th Division. Af- 
ter serving in the A. E. F. for 
about nine months, he was pro- 
moted to colonel and sent back 
to this country to organize a new 
regiment. The 31st Field Artillery 
had been in process of organiza- 
tion for several weeks but we 
were still without a permanent 
regimental commander. We were 
delighted when we found who he 
was to be. 

“During the four months that 
followed we learned to love and 
respect him for the man that he 











return to your homes, safe in the 
assurance of that freedom, see 
that you carry with you regard 


for the rights of others, for the 
institutions of your country and 
for your own self-control and 
manhood. May God go with you.’ 

Secretary of State Henry L 
Stimson is a member of 305th 
Field Artillery Post of the Legion 
in New York City, and with him 
on the American delegation to the 
Naval Arms Conference are Le- 
gionnaire Charles G. Dawes of 
Chicago, American Ambassador 
to England, and Legionnaire Da- 
vid A. Reed of Pennsylvania, 
United States Senator. 


ROMPTED by reminiscences 

in recent issues .of Then and 
Now of trick military passes used 
in the World War.” types Legion- 
naire Sam Moore of New York 
City, “I submit for the record 
the story of the invaluable passes 
which were employed by the fa- 
mous Beaumont Detachment at 
St. Maxient, France 

“The Beaumont Detachment 
was a group of youngsters en- 











was. He had the confidence of 
the officers and men and we knew 


that the affairs of the regiment 


listed as flying cadets in the United 





were conducted with justice and 
intelligence. Hard work and rig- 
orous attention to duty, though, 
were insisted upon and the regi- 
ment was ready to comply. 

“I remember well the night of 
November seventh when the whole 
country jumped the gun on the 
Armistice celebration and every- 
body was whooping it up, we were calmly poring over maps in 
officers’ school with the colonel sitting in with us! Outside. bed- 
lam broke loose. Some men from the Depot Brigade had se- 
cured a flag, a couple of drums and a few horns. They were 
parading up and down the street like the ‘Spirit of °76’ fol- 
lowed by a mob of—I was about to say, soldiers, but they 
hadn’t been in service long enough. 

They couldn’t be convinced the news was false and it was 
hard for some of the rest of us, too. Battle maps of France 
seemed to lose their charm all of a sudden. Less than four 
weeks later we were demobilized. The colonel delivered a short 
farewell address to the regiment and gave each officer and man 
a copy of a letter which is as sound today as when it was written. 
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From the cantonment at Camp Meade, Mary- 
land, in 1918, to the council rooms of the Naval 
Arms Conference in London in 1930, is a far 
jump. It was taken easily by Henry L. Stim- 
son, then Colonel of the 31st Artillery, now 
Secretary of State of the United States. The very nearly forgotten. Perhaps 
picture came from W. L. Roach of California 


States and hurriedly sent to 
France, ostensibly for immediate 
flying instruction at the hands of 
French veterans. But, as so often 
happened, after the race across 
the Atlantic the detachment was 


the flying schools in France were 
already overcrowded 

“At any rate, several hundred would-be aces had nothing to 
do but wait. They spent the best part of the winter of 1917- 
1918 in French barracks at St. Maxient. As their restiveness 
increased they became very much of a problem. Few had any 
amount of basic military instruction and the idleness reacted 
on youthful animal spirits disastrously. I recall that in Febru- 
ary, 1918, while I was stationed there, their weekly paper was 
suppressed because of plaintive and whimsical items doubting 
the existence of a war. It is my recollection that the entire 
detachment was confined to the post. At any rate passes were 
strictly limited and the bounds of camp were tightened. 
French sentries with fixed bayonets guarded every road out of 
the city. 
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“The barracks were poorly heated, if at all, and so one day 
there was great rejoicing when there was delivered a consign- 
ment of American stoves—wood-burners, I think. But the stoves 
themselves were of minor importance. It appeared that some 
time in the dim past the manufacturer had been awarded first 
prize or honorable mention at a fair or exposition for the qual- 
ity of his product. 

“To perpetuate that industrial honor, the manufacturer 
packed with each stove a replica of the award. It was mounted 
on stiff cardboard and at the 
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also bring back memories to some of the boys who did not have 
wooden ones, which I remember were of beer-keg strain, to work on 
“This snap was taken in the spring of 1918 of men of Head- 
quarters Company, 317th Field Artillery, 81st Division, at 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina. We had thirty-six horses then 
and eight of them were bad actors. Orders were issued to clip 
all horses and we clipped them, for orders were orders. The 
horse in the picture was thrown two times and hog-tied each 
time. We clipped half of him one day and the other half the next 
“By the time we were ready to 





go overseas, the boysand the horses 





lower righthand corner was an 
imposing seal of gold paper to 
which was stuck a bit of blue rib- 
bon. Alert minds sensed the pos- 
sibilities of those bits of adver- 
tising. The results exceeded the 
brightest hopes 

“That gold seal with its tiny 
bow of blue ribbon was accepted 
by the French guards more readi- 
ly than Pershing’s signature would 
have been. Not only did one 
flash of such passes prove an 
open sesame wherever their pos- 
sessors chose to go, but invari- 











were beginning to get acquainted 
with one another. Then we had 
to leave our horses here and start 
all over again on the other side 

“‘Where are these graduate horse- 
trainers now?” 


T TOOK quite a lot of per- 

suasion to obtain from Miss 
Myrtis Tarte, ex-nurse and Le- 
gionairess of Macon, Georgia, the 
semi-bird’s-eye view of anal fresco 
concert which appears on this 
page. But finally we succeeded 
and there was a reason for want- 











ably one drew a snappy Present 





Arms from the sentry 

“TI was stationed at St. Maxient 
only briefly myself so I don’t 
know the finish of this yarn. There 
must have been some classic ad- 
ventures on those passes. I'd like to read in Then and Now 
some incidents of how they were used by veterans of that wild 
gang that we balloon troops knew as the Beaumont Detachment.” 

Our informant is none other than Samuel Taylor Moore, who 
is a frequent contributor to the Monthly. You will probably recall 
several balloon-flight stories of his, as he not only was captain 
of the Seventh Balloon Company during the war but has also 
participated in several James Gordon Bennett balloon races. 

Then and Nowhas 
carried several sto- 
ries of phoney passes 
used in the A.E.F., 
and we hope that 
Sam isn’t stringing 
us. We'll soon find 
out, because if our 
memory serves us 
right The Editor 
who signs the “‘Mes- 
sage Center” in this 
very magazine was 
a one-time member 
of the Beaumont 
gang. 


OMETIME ago 

in Then and Now 
in the Monthly,” 
reports Naylor C. 
Foster, ex-saddler 
and corporal, Head- 
quarters Company, 
317th Field Artil- 
lery, and now of 
Statesville, North 
Carolina, “you 
showed a picture 
of wooden horses 
used in some train- 
ing camp for the 
boys to train on in 
1917. There were a lot of the boys who would have liked 
all of them to have been wooden horses, as there were thou- 
sands of new soldiers who had never been introduced to a 
real horse before. And all the horses in the Army were not of 
the old dobbin type, either. 

“The enclosed snapshot will vouch for this statement and 
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Visual evidence submitted by Naylor C. Foster 
of Statesville, North Carolina, that not all 
“horse troops’’ got their training on beer-keg horses 





Just who directed and composed this band of some seventy pieces which in 1918 

Spread cheer among the patients and personnel of Base Hospital No. 43 at Blois? 

Legionnairess Myrtis Tarte of Macon, Georgia, ex-nurse, who enjoyed their music 
at Annex 29, wants to thank the men if we can find them 





ing to show the picture. It’s an- 
other of those whoosit pictures, 
but if the men in it can identify 
themselves they're in line for a 
promised treat from the sender 

Here’s Miss Tarte’s reason for writing to us and for letting 
us use the snapshot from her memory book: 

“Often I recall things which happened in our daily program 
over there and today as I listen in over radio to a program of 
military music I cannot but wonder where the fellows are who 
made up the band that visited the various annexes to Base Hos- 
pital No. 43 located at Blois, France. 

“Base 43 was the only base hospital stationed at Blois, but, 
having to use all 
available space, we 
occupied seven 
buildings scattered 
about town. These 
buildings were 
known as Annex 1, 
Annex 29, Annex 13, 
etc. The band, com- 
posed of about sev- 
enty casuals from 
no one seemed to 
know where, visited 
each annex once a 
week and helped 
both personnel and 
patients realize that 
while ‘war was hell,’ 
there was still some- 
thing in the world 
worth living and 
fighting for. 

“They came and 
went, giving no one 
so much as a hint 
as to where they 
came from or where 
they were going, but 
they always left us 
happily awaiting the 
day of the next 
week when they 
would be back again 
to give us a new lease on life. If they were even thanked or 
invited back, I don’t know who did it. Anyway they came 

“All were Yankees—that much I do know—as one day I 
stopped long enough to ask them, ‘Are there any Southern men 
among you and if so where are you from?’ They smiled, but the 
reply was ‘No.’ I said, ‘Well, please play “Dixie” for me anyway, 
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won't you?’ From that day on, whenever they came to play 
for our Annex (and they saw my blond head) they would al- 
ways play Dixie for ‘the blond nurse from Georgia.’ 

I didn’t have the time nor material then, but if they could 
and would play for me now as they did then, believe me, I’d 
set ‘em up and I don’t mean maybe! I would at least like to 


thank these fellows if you can find 
them for me. I thank them anyway 
but I'd like to tell them personally.” 


IMELINESS is the argument set 

forth by Follbert Beck, of Lee Iten 
Post, Highland, Illinois, in submitting 
the small picture on this page. He's 
right. March generally sees the peak 
of the basketball season so we're glad 
to reproduce the picture of his outfit’s 
team 

While Beck’s team was in action af- 
ter the A. E. F. was no more and the 
American Army of Occupation had 
been transformed into the American 
Forces in Germany, he rates a hearing: 

“I see pictures of service football and 
baseball teams in Then and Now, so why 
not give the basket ballers achance? lam 
athletic officer of my post and in look- 
ing over some of my war trophies to 
show to the local high school boys I 
found the enclosed picture of myself 
and my fellow teammates who played 
basketball in Thur, Germany. The pic- 
ture was taken in Mayen, Germany, 
in 1920. 

“We were of the First Field Signal 
Battalion on detached service with the 
Second Brigade as a signal detachment. 





























Another major sport — basketball —was 
also evident among American troops in 
Europe. Here is the First Field Signal 


Battalion team in Mayen, Germany, 1920 


The games were played during the winter of 10919-10920, in 
Thur, Mayen, Andernach and other towns in the vicinity and 
among the teams we met in the Second Brigade League were 
those representing units of the Fifth and Fiftieth Infantry 
Regiments, the First Engineers, the Motor Transport Corps 
and a Machine Gun Battalion. If I remember correctly, we 


stood third in the league at the end of 
the season, having won thirteen games 
and lost five. 

“Unfortunately I cannot recall the 
names of the rest of my team, but I’d 
certainly like to hear from them.” 


IRE at sea! There’s a thrill in the 

very statement. But even so Com- 
rade H. E. Dobson of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and the Company 
Clerk didn’t expect quite the response 
received to Dobson’s contribution to 
Then and Now in the Monthly of last 
May. You will recall that Dobson told 
of the transfer of passengers—mostly 
gobs and Marines—from the transport 
Henderson to the Von Steuben when 
the former ship caught fire on July 3, 
1918. The account was illustrated by a 
picture of the disabled Henderson 

Twenty letters from veterans scat- 
tered in an even dozen States arrived 
in Greensboro and in the Orderly Room 
—from Florida to Wisconsin and from 
Texas and Colorado to Massachusetts. 
Again the lack-of-space specter looms 
up and we can give you only glimpses 
of what each letter told 

Ex-gob J. Frederic Lentz of Mar- 
shall, Texas, (Continued on page 70) 





And most doughboys thought the sailors’ life an easy ont! After six months in the tropics, reports ex-gob J. 
Frederic Lentz of Marshall, Texas, the crew of the U.S. Cruiser Frederick experienced the above on February 


22, 1918, nearing Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


A fitting climax to the Frederick's first round trip in trans- 


port service. Later the Frederick was in the convoy when the Henderson caught fire 
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ew the guarantee above. It’s a 
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man who doesn’t use Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream: Get a tube of Mennen. 
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ack the tube and I’ refund your 
money. 

And I hope you doubt me...then 
I get my chance to prove it. Two 
more shaves per blade aren’t so im- 

ortant — perhaps— but how much 
etter each shave must be when I can 
make a guarantee like this! 

Better shaves—that’s the point 
about Mennen. Your face feels the 
difference the first day — cooler — 
cleaner—more comfortable. 
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Egged On 


(Continued from page 15) 


“T—I just thought he ought to,” 
Annie said tremulously. 

“Yah!” said Eddie. “You make me 
sick!” 


Graves inspected the wreck of the 
little old second-hand car. 

“You're lucky to have come out of 
that alive,” he said. ‘““What’s left of that 
bus isn’t worth towing into town.” 

Annie began to cry. 

“Easy now,” said Graves soothingly. 
“You two youngsters are in luck. I 
haven't told Eddie this yet but it so 
happens that I’m going straight to Holly- 
wood myself. I'll be there by tomorrow 
night or the following morning. There’s 
plenty of room in my car and you're 
both welcome to ride through with me.” 

“Oh, my!” Annie cried. “That’s just 
wonderful. I—I didn’t know what I was 
goin’ to do. Isn’t that grand, Eddie?” 

“Tts all right,” Eddie said surlily. “I'll 
ride in Mr. Graves’ car and thank him 
for the chance, but don’t think because 
I go along that it means I’m makin’ up 
with you. I’m through.” 

“That’s all right, Eddie,’ Graves as- 
sured him. “We'll believe you. Let’s be 
pleasant though as long as we're com- 
panions of the road. Now let’s get 
started.” 

Annie retrieved a suit case from the 
wreck, the sum total of her baggage, and 
the three got into the big sedan and 
rolled west once more, Eddie sulking in 
the back seat, Annie sitting in front with 
Graves. 

The latter was honestly astonished at 
the pulchritude of this young wandering 
waitress of whom the boy had told him. 
She was about nineteen and there were 
pleasing lines of girlhood in her lithe 
figure. Her brown hair lay in thick soft 
glisteny waves, her dark blue eyes were 
large and clear and appealing and her 
face luringly pretty. All in all she was 
as healthy and humbly wholesome as a 
sound ripe grain of new wheat. 

Graves knew how to be entertaining 
and on this day it pleased him to em- 
ploy his every resource of wit and 
charm to cheer and amuse the girl. 

That evening, when he drove into an 
auto camp yard in an Arizona town, well 
furnished with clean, airy cabins, Annie 
was flushed and laughing while Eddie 
was deep down under a tide of black 
rage. 

He was beginning, by then, to suspect 
Graves of designs on the girl and when 
the latter engaged three cabins in a row 
for the night, he made no objection, al- 
though he had not the money to pay for 
his own night’s lodging. Pride or no 
pride he meant to be around with his 
eyes open that night! 

Graves entered his own cabin and lit 
the light. 

“Come in, children,” he invited his 
young guests. “Come in, both of you. 
I've got something to say I want you 
both to hear.” 

Eddie and Annie 


seats 


entered and took 


a surprise for you two,” 


“I’ve got 
Graves informed them. “I’m a director.” 

“A—A movie director?” Annie gasped 

“Right,” Graves said. “One of the 
biggest in the business. Now I’ve got a 
further surprise for you. My specialty is 
picking unknowns who have star mate- 
rial that can be developed. There’s not 
a man in the business who can do that 
as unerringly as I can. I never miss 
Now you,” he turned to Eddie, “haven't 
got it.” 

“Haven't got what?” Eddie growled 


“The stuff,” said Graves. “The stuff 
that stars are made of.” 
“He has so!” Annie cried. “He 


screens wonderful an’ he can act, too 
You ought to see him act. Why , 

“T don’t have to see him act,” Graves 
said, positively. “I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. He might go to Hollywood 
and work hard for years and finally get 
to the point where he would be playing 
small bits, but he’d never be a star 
Absolutely never.” 

“Well,” said Eddie, “I never thought 
I did have the stuff till she talked me 
into it. I told her I didn’t have it.” 

“You were right,” said Graves. “You 
simply haven’t got it.” 

He turned then to Annie. 

“The funny part of it is that you 
have got it,” he said solemnly. 

“Me?” Annie gasped. 

“You!” said Graves impressively. “Re- 
member that I know what I’m talking 
about. I’ve never made a mistake in 
picking an unknown that had the stuff 
I can take charge of you and absolutely 
guarantee to make a star of you within 
—oh, four years at the latest. Maybe 
sooner. I guarantee that. Absolutely.” 

“Oh, Eddie!” the girl cried, radiant 
“Did you hear that?” 

“Huh!” Eddie grunted dazedly. 

“Just a minute,” Graves said sternly 
“T offer to take you and train you and I 
guarantee to put you across, but I make 
conditions. This young man says he’s 
through with you and, as I understand 
it, you've declared yourself out of his 
life. There’s to be no going back on 
that. More—there’s to be no roman- 
tic nonsense with any other man either 
If you go with me you're to foreswear 
marriage for—say five years. Five years 
at least. I'll have to be sure of every 
minute of your time for that period and 
every ounce of your energy and every 
thought of your brain. That’s the one 
condition I make. Agree io that and 
I'll make you a star and give you every- 
thing of money and fame and position 
that goes with it.” 

Eddie got up. “Good luck, Annie,” he 
said huskily. “You're a nice kid an’ you 
deserve every bit of it. I—I’m sorry I 
felt mean towards you. I never will 
again.” 

He moved towards the door. 

“Eddie!” Annie called affrightedly 
“Wait. Where you going?” 

“Remember!” Graves said warningly. 











“T take you on that one condition.” 
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Eddie turned at the door and looked 
Graves in the eye. 

“I get you,” he said. “I’m on my way 
now and I'll never show up again only 
for one reason. If you ever hurt her 
anyway an’ I find it out I'll get to you 
an’ I’ll—kill you. While we’re remem- 
berin’, remember that! I'll do it!” 

He started out. Annie rushed to him 
and threw her arms about him, clutch- 
ing him frantically. 

“Eddie, please!” she begged desper- 
ately. “Don’t go. I don’t want anything 
but you. Don’t leave me here with him. 
| I'll die. I’ll kill myself. Please take me 
back. I can’t live if you don’t. If you 
can’t be a star I don't want to be. I 
don’t want anything but you. I was only 
goin’ to Hollywood ‘cause I thought 
you’d come there if I was gone an’ I’d 
be near to you anyhow. Eddie, please!” 

He tried to thrust her from him, but 
his lips got tangled with hers and he 
held her close and mumbled confused 
fragments of wild sentences. 

“I can’t stand in your way,” he said 
at last, desperately. 

“You ain’t in my way,” she wept. 
“What would I do bein’ a star an’ not 
havin’ you. I only wanted somethin’ 
like that for you. Honest, Eddie. Only 
for you.” 

Eddie looked appealingly at Graves. 
The latter shook his head. 

“It’s off,” he said curtly. “Wouldn’t 
be any use even if you bowed out and 
never showed up again. She’s no good 
| to me feeling the way she does about 
you. Not a bit. Take her son and try 
your best to make up to her for what 
she’s lost by loving you.” 

He looked at his wrist watch. 

“It’s not so late and this is a small 
town,” he said briskly. “We ought to be 
able to dig up a license and a minister 
or a justice of the peace or something 
before dinner. Come on.” 

Two hours later the busy Mr. Graves 
deposited Mr. and Mrs. Eddie James 
before the door of one of the cabins in 
| the camp yard. 

“Goodnight you two nice kids,” he 
said tenderly. “I’ve got some things to 
see to, down town yet.” 

| “See you in the morning,” Eddie said 
| happily. “We'll be up to say goodbye. 
We're goin’ to stay here. Look’s like a 
good town an’ we'll get some kind o’ 
work to get started.” 

“Sure you will,” Graves assured him. 
“You couldn’t miss, you two. Good 
luck.” 

He drove back to the business part 
of the town and was efficiently active 
for another two hours. His activities in- 
cluded dealings with a hastily summoned 
lawyer and the proprietor of a small 
lunch room. Before midnight he was on 
the desert once more, driving rapidly 
west. Once he spoke aloud to himself. 

“God!” he said prayerfully. “Just to 
be straight.” 

In the morning the lawyer with whom 
Graves had dealt called on Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddie James. 

“I’m forbidden to answer any ques- 
tions,” he told them. “All I can tell you 
is that the Elite Lunch Room was trans- 
ferred to you (Continued on page 50) 
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did when new. 


Invest 2c—you m 


Mail the coupon at 

right for the free book- 
let. A 2c stamp is 
an investment which , 
may save you as much 
|as $200 in buying a 
| motor car! 





| Pledge to the Public | 


© 1928 The brodederer Corparerce of Amenca 


where used cars are 
sold like new cars «++ on the 


STUDEBAKER 
PLEDGE PLAN 


|g: ithe ames in the used car market will you find a fairer, 
squarer basis for used car sales than the famous Studebaker 
Pledge Plan. More than 150, 20 people, appreciating this fact, 
bought Pledge-backed used cars last year. 

When you buy a Pledge-backed used car, you invest in unused 
transportation. Most cars sold on this plan have been repainted, 
refinished and reconditioned to look and perform as well as they 








save $200 ““ 





on Used Car Sales 


1 Every used car is conspicuously marked 

with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. 









All Studebak biles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad- 
justments. 


Every purchaser of a used car may 
drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other Car in 
stock —new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 
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Under the terms of the Studebaker Pledge, you get five days’ 
driving trial with the used car you select. All Certified cars carry a 
30-day guarantee. And all Pledge-backed used cars carry plainly 
marked price tags—one price to every buyer! Your Studebaker 
dealer can show and demonstrate Studebakers, Erskines and other 
makes of cars in a variety of models. You will find the type of 
motor car you want —and the kind of protection for your purchase 
that your business sense demands. 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Div. 113, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me copy of ‘*How to Judge a Used Car.”’ 
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— has a heart of gold. Will 
no one tell him what's the matter 
—why girls turn pale, and gracious 
matrons freeze at his approach? Yes, 
we will. This has gone far enough. 
Get a new pipe, Wilbert, and break 
it in gently, thoughtfully, with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s favorite smoking mix- 
ture. When the curling wisps of its 
fragrance surround you, everything will 


be changed, Wilbert. 





How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 3) To make your pipe sweet from top 
to heel, smoke a// the pipe load when you break 
itin, or fill the bow! half full the first few times 
so that the “heel,”’ and not merely the top, will 
be broken in. Send for our free booklet, “How 
to Take Care of Your Pipe.’’ Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky, 


Dept. 62. 











SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 














Egged On 





(Continued from page 49) 


last night and that there is five hundred 
dollars deposited in your name at the 
Rancher’s Bank. That’s for initial op- 
erating expenses. You are to take charge 
of the lunch room at once. No. The man 
you knew as Mr. Graves is gone and I’m 
forbidden to tell you anything of him. 
I'd advise you two to take your luck as 
you find it and say nothing.” 

Late that afternoon the man they had 
known as Graves drove through Holly- 
wood and into the driveway of a hillside 
home with spacious grounds. 

Two children, a boy of eight and a 
girl of ten, rushed across the lawn to 
meet him, hailing him as daddy. A 
sweet-faced woman with streaks of gray 
in her hair came from the house and 
embraced him fondly. After a little he 
bade the children run away and sat on 
the porch with his arm about his wife. 
There was an anxious look in her gray 
eyes as she watched him. 

“Is—is anything wrong, Jud?” she 
asked fearfully. 

“TI think maybe everything’s right for 
the first time in our lives, Annie,” he 
said tenderly. ‘““You’ve been egging me 
on to go straight for a long time, Annie, 
girl, and I couldn’t see it. A sucker’s 
always been a sucker to me and the man 
who took him, inside the letter of the 
law, was a smart guy and a good busi- 
ness man. I met a couple of kids down 
on the desert as I was coming across 
from Florida and they put shame in 


my heart that’s never been there before 
A boy and a girl. The girl's name was 


—Annie. I’m going straight from now 
on, honey.” 

“Jud!” the woman murmured. “Oh, | 
Jud!” 


“IT may have to take a jolt to do it.” 
he said sadly. “I’m taking a train back 
to Florida tonight. I’ve been mixed in 
a land scheme down there that—well— 
I'll straighten it out if I can. If I can't 
I—I may have to do a year in Atlanta 
I could let the whole thing slide and 
hide out here but I want to get clean 
and go straight.” 

“Oh, Jud!” the woman cried. “Thank 
God.” 

Two weeks later the woman in the 
hill home stood on the porch reading a 
telegram from a Florida city. It was 
worded thus: 

“All clear. It cost me the most of 
everything I’ve got but the home’s still 
ours and I’m straight with the world 
Leaving for California tonight. Love.” 

And just precisely at the moment the 
woman on the hill was reading this a 
rosy-faced girl in a little lunch room in 
an Arizona desert town was calling 
through the door to the kitchen: “Stack 
o’ wheats. Make ’em brown.” 

The voice of her husband answered 
aloud. “On the fire!” And then, low: 
“Love me, honey?” 

“Ooh! Do I!” said the waitress and 
hurried back to serve another customer 


she’s From I-O-Way 


(Continued from page 21) 


Legion, at Council Bluffs, has charter 
No. 2 in the Iowa Department. Mrs. 
Macrae became a charter member of 
the post’s Auxiliary unit when it was or- 
ganized in 1920. In May, 1921, she was 
in her unit’s delegation that went to the 
Iowa Auxiliary’s organizing convention 
at Sioux City. She immediately found 
herself with strong support for the 
State Presidency. Demurring at first, 
she entered the contest and was elected. 
Under her leadership the Iowa Depart- 
ment of the Auxiliary speedily grew 
strong in membership and influence. She 
was widely mentioned for National 
President at Kansas City but generously 
refused to run when she heard Hanford 
MacNider was to be nominated for 
National Commander of The American 
Legion. In 1921-22, she was chairman of 
the National Child Welfare Committee 
of the Auxiliary, and Iowa’s representa- 
tive on the National Executive Com- 
mittee. She was re-elected Department 
President in 1922, and that year the 
Iowa membership was the largest in its 
history until 1927. Iowa led all of the 
States in number of members in both 


| years she was President. She was again 


a member of the National Executive 


| Committee and was National Vice Presi- 


dent of the Central Division in 1922-23 
In 1923 she was made a life member of 
the Department Executive Committee 
as a tribute to her service. In 1924-25 
she was chairman of the department re- 
habilitation committee, unit American- 
ism chairman and was re-elected to the 
unit executive committee, in which posi- 
tion she had served from the beginning 

In 1925-26 Mrs. Macrae was national 
membership chairman and department 
Americanism chairman. As _ national 
membership director she broadcast her 
well-known slogan, “Every member get 
ten members!” The Auxiliary attained a 
new height that year. She was depart- 
ment and unit Americanism chairman in 
1926-27, national chairman of the Past 
Presidents’ Parley, department Ameri- 
canism chairman and President of the 
local unit when the state convention was 
held in Council Bluffs. She was depart- 
ment Fidac chairman in 1928-29, nation- 
al Aloha chairman, unit national defense 
chairman and Central Division regional 
chairman of the Past Presidents’ parley. 

Mrs. Macrae is an Episcopalian and 
she has taught a Sunday School class. 
Her other community interests are at- 
tested by her membership in the Mon- 
day Musical Club, the Spanish War 
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Auxiliary units, the Woman's Club, Par- 


| ent-Teachers’ Association and the Daugh- 


ters of the American Revolution. Her 
D. A. R. membership comes directly 
through the service of Daniel Fry Mil- 
ler, a lieutenant in Washington’s army, 
who was the grandfather of her grand- 
father of the same name. Several of 
her mother’s relatives also fought in the 
Revolutionary War. While regent of the 
Council Bluffs Chapter of the D. A. R.., 
she personally raised about half of the 
funds with which an imposing monu- 
ment was erected in 1911 on Lookout 
Point, where Lincoln is said to have 
stood when he was in the city in the late 
fifties representing clients in a confer- 
ence with builders of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Dr. Macrae is one of Iowa’s most dis- 
tinguished surgeons, citizens, and sol- 
diers. He was on the Council Bluffs 


| school board in 1902-03 and was mayor 
| from 1904 for two terms. He has held 


the chairs of anatomy and clinical surg- 


| ery at the University of Nebraska, was 


president of the Iowa State Medical So- 
ciety in 1920-21, is a past president of 
the Missouri Valley Medical Society. 
was president of the Western Surgical 
Association in 1924, is now on the judi- 


| cial council of the American Medical 


Association and was one of the found- 
ers of the Council Bluffs Clinic. He has 
done untold service for the poor as a 
physician and surgeon. Dr. Macrae main- 
tains a lively interest in Mrs. Macrae’s 
service with the Auxiliary. At a ban- 


| quet in her honor not long ago he said 


humorously, “At hotels we formerly 
registered as ‘Dr. Donald Macrae and 
wife,’ now we write it ‘Mrs. Mary Vir- 
ginia Macrae and husband’.” 

Mrs. Macrae’s election as National 
President attests that she has done all 
her former Auxiliary tasks well. In her 
year as National President she hopes to 
accomplish several major purposes. She 
hopes for greatly increased membership. 
for she believes the Auxiliary should 
have more members than the Legion be- 
cause of its large field of eligibles. She 
is seeking more far-reaching rehabilita- 
tion work, especially in following up dis- 
abled men after they leave hospitals to 
see that they are started right and con- 
tinue to have proper support. She is 
working for a broadened child welfare 
program and a better understanding of 
the problems of the country’s defense. 

Mrs. Macrae has attended all of the 
sessions of the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense. sponsored 


Breakfast with these 





| START your day with a heaping bowlful of Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 
| Get the taste-sparkle of these crispy, crackly flakes. The famous flavor 
of PEP. You’d never think bran flakes could taste so delicious. 

Eat them and be peppy. Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are practically 
a perfect food with milk or cream. There’s health in every spoonful. 
All the nourishment of wheat — the goodness of the whole grain. And 
| just enough bran to help keep you fit and regular. 

One taste. And you’ll agree that Kellogg’s are better bran flakes. 
Every one wants them often. Great for children. For the entire family. 


At every meal. 





for PEP...for HEALTH! 


jointly by The American Legion Auxili- | green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


ary and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It happens that this year 
Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, Past National 
President of The American Legion Aux- 
iliary, is President General of the D. A. 
R. Mrs. Hobart will preside at the con- | 


| ference this year under the arrangement 
| by*which the organizations’ leaders alter- 
| Mate at that duty. 
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The Macraes’ home, always wide open | 
to hosts of friends, reflects culture. pa- 
triotism and service. It is an ideal 
home, with Dr. and Mrs. Macrae as 
proud as any grandparents could be of | 
Donald Macrae (Continued on page 52) | 
-_ 
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Bran Flakes 


IMPORTANT— Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are mildly laxative. 
ALL-BRAN—another Kellogg product—is all bran and guaranteed 
to relieve both temporary and recurring constipation. 


BETTER 


BRAN FLAKES 





Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. In the red-and- 
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— to Shoot 
—to Handle 


HEN we announced Peters 

RUSTLESS Cartridges a 
few years ago, it appeared that 
the ultimate had been reached in 
ammunition. Now, with Peters 
Gildkote, a further improvement 
has been made. 

These wonderful cartridges 
are clean to shoot and clean to 
handle. No more greasy hands 
and greasy pockets, no more dirt 
adhering to the bullets and get- 
ting into the barrel or action of 
the gun or pistol. No more need 
to fear the effects of different temper- 
atures on the grease lubrication — 
there is no grease. 

Gildkote is a lubricating metal de- 
veloped in the Peters Laboratories. 
It makes the cartridges much cleaner 
to handle and completely protects the 
barrel against metal fouling. It gives 
much greater accuracy because of its 
cleanliness. 

Gildkote, with Rustless Priming 
Mixture, absolutely eliminates any 
necessity for cleaning the barrel. 


THE PETERS Cee sRIDGE co. 
Dept. C 
New York CINCINNATI. "oO. San Francisco 
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IV, aged ten years, and Joyce Virginia, 
four, children of Donald Macrae III, 
who is now in business at Osceola, Iowa, 
and Clifford Smith, Jr., aged seven years, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Smith, who 
comes for a visit now and then from 
his home in Boston. 

Iowa Legionnaires who rock the na- 
tional conventions with their resounding 
corn song were as happy over Mrs. Ma- 
crae’s election as were the Auxiliares. 
Council Bluffs veterans and Auxiliary 
members and citizens joined in a great 


reception for her upon her homecoming 
from Louisville, a homecoming that was 
sponsored by Rainbow Post and its Aux- 
iliary unit and the Great Council Bluffs 
Association. The Commonwealth of Iowa 
showed its pride when Governor John 
Hammill gave a reception for Mrs. Ma- 
crae at the capitol in Des Moines. 

Her city and her State confidently ex- 
pect that Mrs. Macrae will guide the 
Auxiliary in this year of great opportu- 
nities to new and greater triumphs in its 
march of the years. 


Livingston Brothers 


(Continued from page 31) 


drafted or go away and enlist on five 
hours’ notice. 

Mother got kind of dewy about the 
eyes when it was time to leave. She said 
she hadn’t said goodbye to a soldier 
since the time father went off in the 
Islands that time. After all, Rupe, the 
people that suffer hell in a war are those 
that have to stay home. Gee, if you 
could see some of those poor people 
here, coming down to see their boys 
for maybe the last time, and giving 
them cake and apples and whatever they 
think they’d like best! Rupe, I’m not 
kidding, we were still eating cake when 
we landed in France that had been given 
us at Westfield that last night! 

Well, to go on, we were lined up in 
front of the cars, waiting the order to 
get on, when up comes some lieutenant. 

“Livingston!” he said. “Private Liv- 
ingston.” 

I didn’t peep, because I had a hunch 
he was going to grab me for some stay- 
at-home detail, and my heart went right 
down to my spur-straps. 

“Private Livingston here?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s him!” cried all the 
Helpful Harries, pointing to me. Gee, I 
could have killed them. 

“Come out of that!” he said. “I’ve 
got you on this order!” 

Well, there was nothing to do but fol- 
low him. I wanted to weep, but de- 
cided not to until I found out what he 
was going to do with me. He took me 
across to some other cars, and there was 
a group of officers 

“Here’s Private Livingston,” 
shavetail. 

“Ah, Private Livingston! 
at him!” 

This officer was a major. He turned a 
flashlight into my face and dam’ near 
blinded me, then he switched it off. 

“How'd you like to be my striker?” 
he asked. “I’m going with the artillery.” 
I said it would be all right with me 

“Get on the train!” he said. “You've 
been detailed!” 

“But how about my barrack bag, 
sir? 

“No time to get it now! We'll get it 
for you at Hoboken.” 


said my 


Let’s look 


That was pleasing, because it had all 
my sterling uniforms in it, and extra 
underwear and a carton of Bull and a 
horse blanket and an O.D. sweater, but 
I knew I'd never get it out of the bag- 
gage car in that mess and with maybe 
a couple of field ranges on top of it. So 
I got on the car. It was a Pullman 
probably from some regimental or bri- 
gade staff, and sitting in a section, 
guarding a bedding roll and an officer's 
overcoat was—yeh, you guessed it, Joe! 

“Well, for the love of Peter and An- 
drew and Paul upside down!” said I 
“Where will I see you next?” 

Joe grins with his new teeth. 

“An old soldier like me never gits 
downed,” he answered. “Not I. I’m too 
wise fer em! Ye mind I been dog-rob- 
bin’ fer the skipper sence Toosd’y. Done 
a good job, too, built him a coat rack 
and a real bunk with a spring an’ all 
Just gettin’ him to rights when we got 
orders to move, an’ I got orders to stay 
to home. Didn’t get ’em, that’s the joke 
Sez skipper to me, ‘Joe,’ sez he, ‘you're 
a good striker. I never had a better.’ 
‘Thank you, sir.’ ‘Joe, the doctor sez he’s 
goin’-to have an order over here to 
transfer you back t’ th’ Depot Brigade.’ 
‘Yessir,’ sye, ‘he told me that. I don’t 
think it’s very fair,’ sye. ‘I ain't seen 
the order,’ sez skipper, ‘an’ I won’t see 
it till tomorrow. I can’t leave men be- 
hind less I got written authority. I got 
a mornin’ report to sign.’ ‘Yessir,’ sye, 
perkin’ up, fer I see he’s got somethin’ 
up his sleeve. ‘Joe,’ sez he, ‘I’m ordered 
away to the field artillery brigade. You 
want to go with me? They'll never catch 
you there.’ ‘Tickled to death, sir.’ ‘Joe, 
you know any other nice bright young 
chap would like a job strikin’? Just as 
far as England or France? The general 
commandin’ this artillery’s my friend, 
that’s how it happens I’m goin’ with 
him. He’s got a regular army man as- 
signed to him for transportation, and he 
asked me if I couldn’t find him a smart 
young feller to strike for him on the | 
v’yage.’ Sye, ‘Yessir. John Livingston’s | 
the man.’ 

“So he goes over to headquarters to 
get the order out, and I come right wa 
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| 0 the cars with his beddin’ roll and 
locked myself in the lavat’ry till it was 
time to go. I ain’t takin’ no chances on 
bein’ seen. When we're at sea, I'll ap- 
pear. He don’t know where I am, that 
doc don’t, but I ain’t takin’ no chances. 
Well, that’s how come I’m here, an’ you 
too. We're liable to have soft pickin’s 
strikin’ for two officers!” 

So all goes well. They put us aboard 
a transport. I can’t tell you her name. 
because it’s against the rules, but I can 
tell you this, that she was Hell. I don’t 
think now that our Britannic Allies care 
very much about having us in the war 
They don’t crave our help. Boy, they 
did what they could to starve us to 
death on that damned ship, and when 
we got to—wait, now, I get ahead. 

There were a lot of civilians on the 
ship, and our officers got staterooms like 
the civvies. Having stewards to make 
up their bunks, Joe and I weren't need- 
ed. We went up during the day when we 
could and shined boots and brushed uni- 
forms. We had to do it in our spare 
time, too, because we weren't allowed 
to duck any duty. We'd been attached 
to a battery for rations, and the old 
milishy first sergeant said nobody chowed 
off him without working, so Joe and I 
did our guards like everyone else. 

We had bunks right beside a cargo 
hatch and the first night aboard they 
kept us awake all night loading. The 
next morning a man came down to the 
ship waving an order, and the next thing 
I knew everybody was yelling for Luther 
Shannon. I yelled just as loud as anyone 
until it struck me that that’s Joe Stink’s 
real name. Oh boy! My heart did a 
flop, because I says to myself right off 
they’re going to pull Joe off the ship 
Well, Joe doesn’t answer, and the offi- 
cer that wants him foams at the mouth 
They got telegraphic orders to get him. 
Meanwhile the gang-plank is pulled in, 
or was about to be, and the boy that’s 
after Joe goes ashore. 

He kept up a conversation with the 
bridge, though, all the time. about the 
ship mustn’t leave, and he'll have that 
man if it takes him twenty-four hours. 
Gee, he got abusive, and said he wouldn’t 
let the ship sail. There was a man with 
a red flag at the end of the dock waiting 
to give the signal when the old boat 
could back out, and this officer sends 
two military police down and told him 
to hold that flag up until he, the officer, 
gives the signal to take it down. 

About that time the ship’s captain 
goes over to the side of his balcony and 
yells down that this ship is a liner, carry- 
ing mail, and that she’s going out, and 
that anyone that holds up His Britannic 
Majesty’s ships is liable to find himself 
clutching the splintery end of the stick. 

The officer on the dock yelled some- 
thing about the United States Army, and 
the man on the balcony replied that he 
didn’t give a damn for anyone in it, 
from Peyton C. March down. So with 
that we went out. Joe didn’t appear 
until long after supper. He said he hid 
himself away so carefully he couldn’t 
find his way out again 

The fun began shortly after. We had 
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Specialist Says 


“Smoke this More 






Healthful Way— 


STOP TOBACCO YELLO!” 





WARNING! 


There are many holders 
on the market, but 
only one ‘*Tobacco 
Yello’’. To be abso- 
lutely sure you get the 

enuine **‘Tobacco 


mending to smokers, 
insist on seeing the 
clover-leaf on the 
mouthpiece and the 
words ‘‘Drinkless’’ and 
**Tobacco Yello”’. These 
words and the clover- 
leaf are plainly stamp- 
| ed on each holder for 
| your protection. 
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HIS is the advice of a well-known 

Indianapolis doctor. Drinkless “To- 
bacco Yello” holders stop 66.5% of the tar 
in cigarette smoke. This acrid, staining tar 
is highly irritating to the membranes and 
tissues of the mouth and throat. It con- 
denses on the lungs, and upsets the stomach. 
Smoke through the Tobacco Yello holder 
for one day. Then remove the mouthpiece 
and see the sticky, yellow tar that is stopped 
from entering your mouth. Physicians are 
recommending this holder to heavy 
smokers, because it stops tar. Over half a 
million smokers have adopted it since 
September 7th. 

*Name on Request 


PDrinkless 


TOBACCO YELLO HOLDER 


“Tobacco Yello”’ is our trade mark. No cigarette 
holder is a ‘‘ Tobacco Yello’’ holder unless it is 
stamped with our trade marks “‘ Drinkless’’ and 
**Tobacco Yello’’. Insist on the genuine. 
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AFTER EATING, 


Indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach, 
gas pains ended by doctor’s prescription 


Want quick, sure relief from after-eating dis- | 


tress? Follow the advice of doctors — take 
Pepto-Bismol and get relief within 10 minutes. 

Pepto-Bismol neutralizes trouble-causing ex- 
Soothes irritated membranes. 


cess acids. Pro- 


motes good digestion. Aromatic. Pleasant to | 


take. Ideal for youngsters. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians for 25 years. Only 50c 
in the triangle bottle. If it fails 


< 
*s<t05 ce eeouen 


Pepto-Bismol 


THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION 
ARE YOU 


, Palmyra, N.J., Post No.156, 


Dram Co st prize at State Convention 


Completely equipped by WEYMANN 


Ww i: 4 ip complete 
SPEC IAL hapten enieetaser seri ae Seam sfor 
OUTFIT 


Legion, School and Civic Organiza- 
tions. Sole distributors for Keystone 
Complete musical State Band Instruments. Ludwig 
equipment for unit 
15 men 


Drums, Buescher True-Tone Band 
+116 


Instruments and Saxophones. 
KEYSTONE STATE 
PARADE BUGLE 
Write for details and | New, long, rakish model, ' 
Special Bugle and 
Drum Corps equip- 
ment catalog. 
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you see, beside this hatch. It’s a hole, 
you know, that they put the stuff irto 
the boat through. My sea experience 
consists of a trip out to the Islands and 
back, but it was so long ago that my 
recollections aren’t very vivid. I thought 
they were going to leave this hole open 
and that we’d have good ventilation all 
the trip by being beside it. They shut it 
tight and the place was black as a cat’s 
stomach, day and night. I remember on 
the train a man was saying he’d never 
been to sea, and what cculd be done to 
prevent being sea-sick. Somebody from 
up the Valley said he'd heard it was all 
right if a man didn’t look out of the 
window. He didn’t need to worry about 
that ship. There weren’t any windows 
where we were. We had two electric 
lights to show us how dark it was. 

And believe me the air was ripe! It 
grew riper as we went on! We put in at 
another port to meet a convoy, and that 
gave us a little rest. We had fine weather 
until then, but after that it got cold and 
stormy. We had one of the biggest ships 
on the ocean with us, and it was com- 
forting to see her almost motionless and 
our old tub doing a “balance all” and 
“swing your pardners.” 

I noticed Joe had a string in his 
mouth several times during the first day, 
and I thought he was chewing on it in- 
stead of tobacco. Finally, when I saw 
him steering a mug of tea past it, I 
asked him what the big idea was. 

“Got my store teeth tied to me!” he 
said. “I wouldn’t want I should lose 
‘em if anything happened to me all of a 
suddent!”’ 

Boy, we went up and down. No lights, 
no smoking. To prevent anyone lighting 
a light at just the wrong second, the 
lights were all cut off at the main switch- 
board right after sunset, even our two 
little half-candle power bulbs. They 
had some kind of mysterious blue lights 
at the gangways and the so-called cruiser 
we've got guarding us has one behind 
her, so we can follow her. 

They couldn’t drill us, so they shoved 
guard duty to us hard and heavy. Walk 
about the decks, to prevent smoking, 
and keep a sharp outlook for subma- 
rines. We looked into the depths of the 
sea a great deal, so we did, but I was 
one guy that looked with unseeing eyes. 
However, I got over that the first few 
days. Joe did lose his store teeth, that 
is, he didn’t lose ‘em, but they fell oui 
of his mouth and dangled on the string 
like an eyeglass. 

I nearly got myself into a bad jam 
one night. It was cold and wet and I 
was on duty at an emergency ladder, 
with orders to let no one up it in case 
of submarine attack until I got the 
order. 

“Now remember,” said the O. D., “at 
the first sign of disorder, you wade right 
into the crowd with your gun butt 
Never mind if it’s only a drill or not.” 

Figure me batting someone with a 
gun butt. Also figure about two hun- 


dred artillerymen being shoved up that 
ladder by two hundred more in fear ot 
drowning, and how little use I’d be with 
my borrowed rifle at keeping them back! 
These being my thoughts, I wasn’t very 
vigilant, nor very interested in guard 
duty. I- stood by the door out to the 
deck and watched the waves break on 
the cruiser, and the shadow of the big 
ship off to our left, that was so high she 
shut out the stars, and listened to the 
rain pattering on the canvas they had 
over the machinery. 

The first thing I knew I was asleep 
I woke up once or twice and then went 
off again. I just couldn’t keep my eyes 
open. So I went inside and stretched 
out on the step in front of the door. | 
figured no one could get out without 
waking me up. They couldn't either 
Someone came up that ladder and fell 
over me in a heap. For some unknown 
reason I had sense enough not to yell 
I just got to my feet and grabbed this 
other guy and said, “You can’t come up 
that way, Jack!” 

Yeh, and it was the commanding 
officer of the troops aboard! He was 
smelling around for prey. It was black | 
in there, of course, and he couldn’t see 
and maybe he bumped his head when he 
fell or something, so it was all right. He 
asked me my general orders and spe- 
cial orders for that post. I think he 
smelled a rat, but there was nothing he 
could prove, so he went away. An- 
other thing, he asked me my name and 
probably found out afterwards that I | 
was the Regular major’s dog-robber, so 
he thought the matter had better end 
there. My old major might take it in 
ill part if anyone put his boot-polisher 
in the mill and left him in mid-ocean 
with no one to shine his leather goods 
By the way, the officers have all got a 
kind of patent breeching that they have 
put on now, called a Sam Browne belt 
It looks snappy, but there is too much 
brass on it to my taste, especially since 
I have to clean it. 

All things come to an end, although it 
was a question for a long time which 
would end, the voyage or me. By God. 
after a steady diet of tea made of stewed 
hay, of old hard cheese, and so-called 
jam that reminded me of very poor en- 
silage, I lost some weight. We landed 
finally in England. Believe me, dry land 
felt good under my feet. Good solid 
land. 

We'd been ashore fifteen minutes, the 
batteries were all lined up, and I was 
standing behind my major carrying his 
suitcase—sure he had one, like any 
tourist—when up came a British officer 
You couldn’t see much of him except 
that he had on a sort of slicker with a 
fur collar, but you could hear the con- 
versation. 

“Are you in command, sir?” he asked, 
and someone admitted that he was in 
command. 

“T have the order for you to entrain 
at once for the port of debarkation, sir.” 
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“Port of debarkation?” gasps our K. 
O. “Good God, they're not sending us 
home are they?” 

“Oh, no! They’re sending you to 
France.” 

“Oh, fine!” says the K. O. “I'll step 
right round and see about getting our 
heavy baggage off and issuing travel 
rations.” 

“Pawdon me, sir,”—thus the British 
ofiicer—“but the order is formal and 
the cars are waiting. It will be quite all 
right about the rations. We'll look after 
feeding you.” 

“We've got to get our baggage off. 
though.” 

“Can you do it in twenty minutes? 
Really I don’t think you can. Better 
leave it to follow you tomorrow.” 

“Oh, no!” said our K. O. “Not much. 
I've been in the army too long! I'll have 
that stuff off the ship before I move. 
It won’t take half an hour!” 

Well, he found out in jig time that it 
would because all the baggage was in 
the hold, and it had about eight tons of 
heavy freight on top of it,—locomotive 
parts, I think. 

“Well,” said my major, “all my bag- 
gage is in my handbag. So I should 
worry.” 

And of course yours truly having lost 
all his when he left Westfield, he should 
worry, too. I couldn’t help but think it 
was good enough for them. They hur- 
ried me off and all my clothes: went 
glimmering, now let them see how they 
liked it themselves. 

So the battalion goes away to the 
trains and to the boat, and so to France, 
their baggage to follow the next day. At 
present writing they are still looking 
for it. 

Bedding rolls, squad rolls, kitchen 

equipment, officers’ tableware, foot-lock- 
ers, all gone. Most of them haven't 
| even got a change of underwear. 
To the train we went and across Eng- 
| land. It was cold and raining soup, and 
stones to splash it. At the channel port 
they fed us, and we stood around an 
hour or so waiting for dark. Then 
aboard Noah’s original ark, and it hadn’t 
been cleaned since the day the animals 
left it. 

We got our first taste of real war that 
night. We shoved out to sea, and in 
five minutes a man couldn't stand on 
his feet. He just lay down and hung on 
| like grim death to keep from falling out 

when the ark was upside down. I swear 
| she rolled over and over like a horse 
| just unsaddled. Just like a horse. She'd 

roll, and squirm, and scratch her back, 
| and wriggle, and thump up and down. 

And cold! You’d think a man from 

Vermont would know what cold was, 

but I never felt anything like that. The 

wind went through slicker, overcoat, 

two blankets, and a piece of sailcloth 
| I'd stolen. Right to my bones, through 
them, and out the other side. I wonder 
what Sherman’s comment would have 
been if he’d been on that ship! 

We were sick, too, don’t worry. All 
of us. We began to pray a sub would 
get us, to put us out of our misery. We 
were all night on that floating hell, and 
when we finally (Continued on page 56) 
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TO OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF 


Post Athletic 


Activities 








HE success of 

the move- 
ment to organize 
boys’ ball teams 
among the dif- 
ferent Posts has been notable. Last 
year over 21,000 teams were organized. 
This year an even greater number will 
be formed. 

In connection with the outfitting of 
these teams, we'd like you to consider 
the Babe Ruth Line of Mitts and 
Gloves. These are gloves designed in 
accordance with the ideas of one of the 
finest ball players of all time—and 
skillfully, carefully made by Reach, 
America’s foremost maker of baseball 
equipment. So closely do they conform 
to the quality and price needs you have 
in mind, that they might well have 
been designed expressly for American 
Legion teams. 

In this line are four different types 
of fielder’s gloves, two baseman’s mitts, 
and two catcher’s mitts . . . ranging in 
price from only $3.00 for a fielder’s 
glove, to $6.00 and $8.50 for the big 
catcher’s mitts. 

These gloves are made of the finest 
materials and will outlast any ordinary 


| glove. Expertly fashioned, they bend 


| 
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and give as easily as the hand itself— 





they actually 
inelp the quickest 
development of 
natural talent. It 
is not exaggerat- 
ing to say that any professional 
player would be pleased and satis- 
fied with them. 

See this fine line of mitts and 
gloves at the nearest Reach dealer’s 
shop, and you'll be convinced that 
these are the gloves for your team. 
Or mail the coupon below for a leaf- 
let illustrating and describing every 
glove in the Babe Ruth Line. If you 
can’t get in touch with a Reach 
dealer, we'll supply you direct. 

We'll also send you, free, a book- 
let giving many excellent pointers 
on correct play. After you read it, 
write in, and we'll send you as many 
as you want for your team. Clip the 


coupon now! 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC, 

Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet, “Playing 

Pointers” which also describes fully every 

















Use the Reach Official American League Ball, the ball used 


each. Another fine ball is the Babe Ruth Home Run Spe- 


D "by the American League ever since it has been founded. $2.00 
. 


¢ cial, the liveliest, longest-lasting dollar ball in existence. 


glove in that Babe Ruth line. A. 3-30 
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ERE’S your 
chance toown 


Model 3 Corona you've 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered — at 
LOWEST PRICE oer ¢ tered 


pam ge in in every det 
UFACTUR 
R’S GUARANTEE. Recog- 
aleed the world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Only a limited number 
of these splendid machines available. To get 
one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 
pa ee eS ITP Uae ne 10 tase trot i tow 
and the sp —® typed lette 


easy it is to run rs it 
turns out. Ideal for the office des 
to Bon t send out let- 


5 light, 
a thle rte bil AY nen “band L-, +. — 
terms. Remember these are new machines right 
out of the Corona fac’ -—_. 
Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just the cou By 4 
delay or Fed t= we’ will wend, you the 3 
10 days. ecide to keep it, send us on e 
yy 4 ae cur, epestal price of 10.0 bo p 

Now is the tim 


BALANCE 
EASY 
TERMS 


Lome, traveling. 





to bev. This offer 


TSE IT 
By Using This Coupon 























OST yourself! It pays! I paid J. D. 

Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single 
copper cent. Mr, Manning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want 
all kinds of old coins, medals, bills, and 
stamps. I pay big cash premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of other 
amazing prices for coins. Get in touch with 
me. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin Fold- 
er. It may mean much profit to you. Write 
today to 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF ont Teas 
Dept. 392 FORT Wi 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in C He 
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got to France we could just about drag 
ourselves off. That’s literal. They tried to 
form the batteries, but half the men were 
sitting on the dock, and the sergeants 
couldn’t make ’em stand up because the 
sergeants had stomachs like anyone else, 
and the sergeants were just as punctured 
as the rest of us. If there’d been a vote 
taken, the way they do in the Russian 
army, as ‘to whether or not we should 
continue the war, the opinion would 
have been unanimous to go home. Let 
the Germans have France if they wanted 
it. And England, too. They wouldn’t 
keep it very long after they had some 
of the tea and a pasteboard bucket or 
two of plum-apple! 

Well, there we were on the dock, and 
we thought we'd been through hell. We 
didn’t know the half of it. They got us 
up after a while and marched us off. 
Mind you, we were in full pack, extra 
shoes, slicker, overcoat, and three blan- 
kets. Some of the men had rifles, too. 
For guard duty, I suppose, I don’t 
know. We’re just off the ship and after 
a night of torment. 

We continued to march, and uphill! 
Up and up, like the side of a house. I'll 
say this for that milishy outfit, that 
only one or two fell out, the rest stuck 
it. Miles and miles and miles. All cob- 
ble stones, too, that hurt a guy’s feet. 
It was early morning, and the French 
people opening their blinds would look 
at us, or sometimes wave, but we didn’t 
pay any attention. The worst skirt-scouts 
in the outfit had nothing to say. Cleo- 
patra could have walked right down 
through that battalion with nothing on 
but a smile, and never even got a sec- 
ond look. I thought for awhile I was 
going to die. 

We'd halt every half hour and there’d 
be one big crash where everyone fell 
right down in his tracks. They had, 
thank God, sent my major’s suitcase in 
a truck, otherwise he’d never seen it or 
me again. Along about the time when I 
was contemplating suicide, one of the 
battery commanders keeled over. It 
seems he'd lost his overcoat on the 
train, and had sat up all night on the 
channel boat wet to the skin with spray 
and rain. We, of course, didn’t know 
what had happened and just thought 
he’d gone under from exhaustion, but we 
got a rest while all gathered around, 
and the pill-rollers tried to revive him. 
He was pretty sick, we could see that, 
when we marched by where he was ly- 
ing. We heard the next day that he had 
double pneumonia, and since, that he 
kicked off a day or so later. 

Well, discussion of this event made 
things more bearable, and then we 
arrived at where we were going. They 
were a lot of stone barracks. They’d 
had glass in the windows at one time, 
and oiled paper at a later date, but very 
little trace remained. 

Anyway, there was a chance to throw 
off the old saddle-bags and flop without 
having to fall in again. We got our 


stomachs outside of a gallon or so of 
hot slum and American coffee, after a 
little while, and things looked better. 
We slept all day, too, five or six of us 
together under all our blankets and 
overcoats, and the next day we felt 
more like living. We didn’t have to do 
anything in that place, just sit around 
and see if we couldn’t steal some wood 
for the stove, and watch the rain go by 
in clouds. Gee, that was a hole. 

We left it later on and came here 
I’m still with the artillery, but not an 
artilleryman. My major gave me the 
gate. He said it wasn’t right that an 
educated man should be striking, espe- 
cially when he wasn’t worth hellroom at 
it. He preferred a bohunk, or a spa- 
ghetti spoiler that had just about taken 
out his first papers. So they shoved me 
into brigade headquarters and made me 
some kind of mail clerk. 

There’s some kind of rumor that I’m 
to be made a corporal at the end of the 
month, so that I'll have a little author- 
ity over the mail orderlies from the bat- 
teries. It’s not much of a job, but it 
keeps me occupied. 

This camp is ten miles from nowhere, 
and there’s nothing to do but go down 
to a little bit of a stinking town after 
supper and buy ice cream sodas. That 
isn’t what we buy, but if I told you 
what it was it would be censored. 

No skirts over here. We held great 
debate on the transport about girls. All 
the boys kept saying they’d made up 
their minds to have nothing to do with | 
the French girls. They sounded as 
though they were trying to convince 
themselves. It was plain the subject 
was uppermost in their minds. They 
didn’t need to worry. There are females 
here, of course, but they’re far beyond 
the age of frivolity, and those that 
aren’t, are built like a Hereford. Kind 
of lacking in dentition, too. As they 
all wear black, and have the seductive 
curves of a stack of wheat, and are 
busy working in these soda fountains, 
anyway, the boys that resolved to have 
nothing to do with French girls don’t 
have to strain their self-control. 

As our acquaintance with war con- 
tinues, we see more and more how it 
personifies hard luck. We've got an 
organization called an ammunition train. 
They made it out of the old First Ver- 
mont, too. Well, said ammunition train 
will some day haul ammunition, but 
that doesn’t require any great amount 
of special training. They had to invent 
something for these birds to do while 
the rest of the brigade is training, so 
they made Military Police out of them. 

Gee, they’re worse than the itch. The 
country is alive with ’em. A guy that 
makes the most arrests in a week gets 
the next week off, or gets made sergeant 
or something, so they’re all keen on 
arresting you. I’ve heard tell that they'll 
grab a man and run him over the dead 
line so they can arrest him. They close 
everything up at eight o’clock, and it 
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| would do your heart good to see some 

apple-knocker from East Moretown en- 
ter a soda fountain and yell, “It’s eight 
o'clock an’ time to shet up. Neuow yew 
fellars git!” 

I'll tell you another big joke. All that 
this brigade of artillery learned, or all 
it knew, rather, has got to be junked. 
They've armed ’em with French seventy- 
fives. It’s tough on some of the old 
political officers, because they haven’t 
either the education or the intelligence 
to learn, so some of them have been 
eased out of here and sent elsewhere. 

By the way, Joe Stink lost his job as 
striker. None of us have been paid yet, 
so we haven’t got much money, but Joe 
borrowed some from his captain. Said 
captain being a staff officer, and having 
no company, could afford to lend. As 
for a battery commander, if he lends 
five dollars to every one of his two hun- 
dred men, or one dollar, even, where 
does he get off for his own cigarette 
money? 

Well, Joe gets five dollars and in- 
vited me and one or two more to go 
down with him. We were to meet right 
after retreat at the soda fountain. When 
we got there, Joe had been waiting for 
us half an hour or more, and he'd had 
a few strawberries and vanillas and 
orange phosphates and one thing or an- 
other while waiting. We had a bottle or 
two of pop ourselves, and then went 
home. 

Joe had hurt his foot or something so 
we had to carry him. You see they have 
check roll call every night and we didn’t 
have any more time than to just leave 
him at his own battery barracks and 
beat it to our own in time for check. 

Joe revived, stood check, and gets the 
bright idea to go over and do his work 
up so he can sleep in the morning. We 
hear he did a good job. He got candle 
grease over every stitch of clothes the 
captain had, polished his boots with 
stencil-ink, pours a quart bottle of the 
captain’s Eau de Cologne all over him- 
self and goes to sleep on the captain's 
bed. They fined him two months’ pay 
and turned him to duty with a battery. 
He was driving a swing team the last I 
heard. He said he didn’t have the slight- 
est recollection of what had happened 
when he woke up the next morning, but 
as long as he hadn't lost his store teeth 
he didn’t worry. 

Listen. I was going to mail this when 
I thought of something I'd forgotten. 
There was an officer on the transport 
that was a friend of yours. He’s with 
some doughboy outfit, a captain. He 
was O. D. one day when I was on 
guard, and when he heard me answer 
to my name he came over and asked 
me if I was any relation to Rupert 
Livingston. 

‘He’s my brother, sir,” said I. 

“He’s a nice chap,” said the captain, 


“I knew him at Plattsburg. When you 


Iam. Now I 
... 
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write to him ask him if he remembers 
me. Arthur Mulford’s my name.” 

“Yes, sir, I will.” 

Later on in the day he came up to 
me and said, “Livin’ston, I been thinkin’ 
about you today. You're slimmer than 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Life Policy 


With Change of Rate at End of Three Years 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


First Three 
Years 


$60.50 

80.25 
115.15 
174.90 


AGE 
$5,000 20 
$5,000 30 
$5,000 40 
$5,000 50 


(Payable Quarterly, Semi-annually or Annually) 


Ages 15 to 66, $5,000 and up 


This policy calls for one increase 


in rate beginning with the 
fourth year; but dividends 
begin at that time and if 
current experience of the 
Company as to earnings 
continues, dividends 
should at least equal 
the increase. 





The Prudential has over 
1,000 branch offices in 
the United States and 
Canada. Call the near- 
est Prudential office and 
get rate for your age. 
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FRANKLIN D’OLIER, Vice-President in Charge of Administration 


Dividend 
Fourth and Apportioned Net Cost 


Following Years for 1930 Fourth Year 


$71.20 $13.20 $58.00 

94.40 16.90 77.50 
135.45 23.05 112.40 
205.75 33.10 172.65 
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‘New Life in Your Post With a| 


DRUM CORPS 


Slingerland Pinnacle of Per- 
fection Drums lead the way 
the world over and the cost 
is less. It is easy to organ- 
ize a Drum Corps. Gets you 
to the Conventions and Celebra- 
tions with the Buddies. Frank 
Fancher, world’s champion rudi- 
mental drummer, plays and en- 
dorses Slingerland Drums. Spe- 
cial offer: Three pair Champ 
Fancher Special Model evenly 
balanced Hickory Legion Blue end 
sticks sent post-paid for $1.00. 
Finest sticks made. You will like 
them. Send for beautiful illus- 
trated Drum catalogue showing 
finest complete guaranteed Drum 
Corps equipment. . 

Prank Fancher 


SLINGERLAND 


DRUM & BANJO CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 









Order Gladioli 
| from KUNDERD 


Gladiolus Book FREE 


To se sure of getting genuine 
Kunderd Gladioli send your order 
to Kunderd himself. This is Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth annive . ae 
Golden Anniversary Gladi us Book 
is full of surprises. Hundreds of 
giadioli list 130 brand-new 
this year. 63. pictured in color. 
Full ving directions. Interest- 
ing glad adioli information. Special anniversary collec- 
tions. Use coupon. 


me ee ee a eee a ae ee ee 
A. E. Konper 
231 Lincoln W: m West, Goshen, Ind., U. S&S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book. 
Name. 
Street or R 
City 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


DECLARATION of 
INDEPENDENCE 


HAVE issued an 
officially approved 
facsimile parchment copy 
of the famous Declara- 
tion, suitable for framing. 





You may have one of 
these, Free of charge, up- 
on written application to 


te, i, BUREAU 


Live | INSURANCE Ly 


197 Ee St. E Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE facsimile of 


the Declaration of Independence. (I 
enclose 5c. to cover postage.) 






















SECOND EDITION! 


Soldiering for 
Cross and Flag 


y 
Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, 
O. M. Cap. 


Impressions of Catholic chap- 
lain who served nine months with 
the Motor Transport Reconstruc- 
tion corps at Verneuil, France, 
during the World War. Portrays the unique activities 
of vehicle reconstruction park which made everything 
from bolts to complete motor vehicles. An exceedingly 
well-written, interesting, and an accurate account of 
the remarkable accomplishments of an important war- 
time organization 

Price $2.00 postpaid 


The Brace Publishing Co., Dept. A. L.3, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























AN ECONOMICAL 
MOTOR-BOAT 
STURDY AS A STEAMER 


Economy — speed — safety — and , durability -- 


you get these in an “Old Town” square-stern 
sponson pow..ed with an outboard motor. She 
skims the water — shoots along as stoutly as the 
staunchest cruiser. 

The extra-strong stern cares for the weight of 
the motor. Rigidity is wrought into the ri 
no vibration or shaking. This and the heavy, non- 
leak canvas means r won't “loosen up” and 
need soaking or caulking. An “Old Town”’ doesn’t 
require going over for a long, long time. 

Free catalog shows many outboard craft, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family boats ; 
dinghies; rowboats: speedy step-planes; and also 
all canoe types. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 153 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


Livingston Brothers 


(Continued from page 


got a nice pair o’ cordovan putties I 
just happened to have. They was or- 
dered before I left, and when I got ’em 
I found they was too small for me. I 
think they'd fit you. I'd like for you to 


have ‘em, and you can have ‘em for 
what I paid less ten p’cent.” 

He wanted ‘fifteen dollars for said 
putts. I didn’t take ‘em because I didn’t 
have that much money. It’s lucky I 
didn’t, because we aren’t allowed to wear 


leather putts in France. I didn’t know 
what kind of an officer a man would be 
that tried to sell clothing to an enlisted 
man, but it seems he’s a good scout. 
He’s equipped his outfit with silk hat 
cords and wrap leggins and all kinds of 
stuff, taking it out of their pay, of course, 


57) 
and they say the outfit eats better than 
any other. They were the only infantry 
with us and were quartered ‘way back 
somewhere over the propeller. 

This will do for this time as a letter 
I guess. ‘Thank God we don’t have to 
pay extra postage; just write our names 
and “Soldiers Mail” on the envelope 
Pretty soft. Otherwise I wouldn't have 
money enough to send this. And touch- 
ing upon this matter, the pay situation 
being very precarious, do you suppose 
you could slip a draft for five or even 


ten dollars, in the nature, of course, of 
a loan? 
Love, 
John. 


continued ) 


(To be 


Peter “Parker’s Problem 


(Continued from page 17) 


witnessed the murder of the second mate. 

Just then the coolies forced the galley 
door and attacked Valentine with pikes, 
notwithstanding the intercession of Jehu. 
The steward wrested a pike from one of 
his assailants and drove the others from 
the galley, pursuing them aft. After two 
coolies had fallen before Valentine’s 
blows the others rallied and returned to 
the attack. Valentine dived down the 
fore-hatch and the mutineers barricaded 
him there. 

Black was killed at the wheel. The 
first mate was slain in his cabin. Huke 
and Brown, emerging from below, were 
set upon. Brown was killed. Huke was 
wounded and with a seaman named Gil- 
bert took refuge on the jib. Richards, 
the deserter, leaped into the forecastle 
to give the alarm to the port watch. 

The port watch made a sortie, armed 
with hatchets and rifles, but without 
ammunition. But with their bayonets 
they tried to clear a path to the cabin 
where the ammunition was stored. The 
coolies smothered the attack with pikes, 
and the crew, after several had been 
wounded, was driven into the rigging. A 
number of coolies had been killed, how- 
ever, which infuriated the Chinese, who, 
perceiving Huke and Gilbert on the jib, 
went for them. Another moment would 
have been the seamen’s last, but for the 
fact that Gilbert had an unloaded rifle 
with a bayonet on it. He fought the 
coolies back while a shipmate aloft ran 
out on a yard, and handing down a line 
hauled the wounded Huke to safety. 
The line was cast down again «nd Gil- 
bert, after a final thrust, dropped his 
rifle into the sea, passed the rope about 
his waist and was hauled up. 

The coolies were now in command of 
the ship. Three officers and three sea- 
men were dead. The crew was aloft ex- 
cept for Valentine in the forehold and 
Jehu the cook, who with his two fright- 
ened young Chinese helpers had taken 
refuge in the main hold. A self-consti- 
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tuted captain directed the activities of 
the mutineers. Armed to the teeth, he 


swaggered about the deck, a grotesque 


and terrifying figure in the bloody cloth- 
ing stripped from the body of the mur- 
dered Captain Bryson. His name was 
Tanticklee. At the side of Tanticklee 
strode California Joe, with a big pistol 
strapped to his waist, performing the 
duties of first lieutenant. 

The mutineers were not very amena- 
ble to discipline. A few were firing 
wildly at the seamen in the rigging, but 
others seemed more concerned about the 
management of the ship. For two hours 
there had been no one at the wheel. The 
rudder was banging, booms swinging and 
the ship lurching crazily in a freshening 
breeze. For this state of affairs neither 
Tanticklee nor California Joe could de- 
vise a remedy. 

Christopher Huke, a hard-headed Ger- 
man, took in the scene from aloft. The 
vessel was in actual danger. He urged 
upon his shipmates that one of their 
number had better go down and ac- 
quaint the coolies with this fact, which 
might prove a guarantee of the lives of 
the seamen. 

Huke himself climbed down and was 
promptly seized and relieved of his 
clasp knife. A din of voices drowned 
out what he had to say. A rope was 
looped about his neck and the loose end 


passed over a boom. Again it seemed | 


as if Christopher Huke had about one | 
minute to live, when, with a sudden 
lunge, he freed his arms and felled the 
Chinamen who were waiting for the 
signal to haul away on the rope. With 
his back to the foremast, the desperate 
seaman kept the space in front of him 
clear by swinging his fists, while he 
shouted that unless sailors were permit- 
ted to attend to the ship she would 
founder and all should perish. But the 
Chinese did not understand English and | 
with a rush closed in and seized Charis- | 
topher Huke 
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Jehu, the cook, peering unnoticed 
over the hatchcomb, had witnessed the 
scene. Dashing upon deck, he called to 
his countrymen to hold while he inter- 
preted the foreign devil’s remarks. 

This put a new face on matters. Val- 
entine, the steward, was told that if he 
would come up and steer he would not 
be harmed. He came up and the coolies 
were as good as their word. Huke and 
California Joe then coaxed the rest of 
the crew from the rigging. They were 


| bound hands and feet, and released by 


twos, one man to stand the wheel and 
one to look out for the ship. Richards 
objected to this arrangement. His re- 
monstrances were answered with a blow 
in the head, after which he was thrown 


| overboard. Valentine was taken below 


to help Joe search for the captain’s 
valuables. The amount that was found 
dissatisfied the brigands and temporarily 
diminished the prestige of California 
Joe. 

On the following day, Wednesday, the 
mutineers brought nautical instruments 


| and charts from the cabin and told the 


seamen to take them to Formosa, in- 
habited by the ferocious “head-hunters,” 
then unconquered. The men protested 
that they were not navigators and had 
only a vague idea of where they were. 
This was true, but the Chinese did not 
believe it and told them to raise For- 
mosa in four days or all would be killed. 
“It alarmed us not a little,” said one of 
the sailors who eventually made his de- 
position before the authorities. “We 


| shaped our course for the island as best 


we could.” 

On Thursday the quarrels among the 
mutineers increased in violence and the 
sailors thought that every moment might 


| be their last. Tanticklee was accused of 


giving himself too great a share of the 
contents of the ship’s money chest, was 
deposed from command, strung up by 
the thumbs and towed overboard. Even- 
tually California Joe was promoted to 
captain. The seamen, to whom Joe was 
a puzzle, did not know whether this 
meant good or evil. Rather fortunately 
for them, however, that afternoon the 
wind strengthened to a light gale and 
Joe released the entire crew to handle 
the ship. On Friday land was sighted, 
which brought a measure of relief to the 
seamen until they discovered that as 
soon as the ship came to anchor the 
coolies intended to murder them. 

A fortunate accident preserved their 
lives. The land was not Formosa—a 
great disappointment to the mutineers, 


| who would not permit the ship to put 
| about until thoroughly satisfied of that 


fact 

On Saturday another island was sighted. 
For four days the ship beat about in an 
effort to reach an anchorage through the 
heavy surf studded with reefs. On the 
fifth day, Wednesday, April 7th, the ves- 
sel grounded on a reef. A boat was 
launched and one hundred of the coolies 
landed, taking with them provisions, 
Stores, arms and two seamen, Daniel 
Richardson and a Sandwich Islander. 

The island was one of the Magicosima 
group, which lies east of Formosa. The 
(Continued on page 60) 
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WELL-GROOMED MEN are wearing rayon beneath their 
crisp-starched evening linen. There’s a cleaner hang to the smartly 
braced trousers, a sleeker set to the suavely tailored coat... . 
Coopers has made the knitted rayon undersuit a handsome, com- 
fortable, masculine garment. There is authentic style and complete 
comfort in a//Coopers underwear—and Coopers makes all kinds. 
At first-rate stores. Coopers, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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The Becker-Chapman Post Band, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Ne” is the time for your Post to start a band. 
Conn’s new plan makes it easy. Factory 
organizers handle every detail. Provide for in- 
struction and financing of equipment. You can 
start with beginners and have a playing band in 
60 to 90 days. Winter months ideal for starting. 
Be ready for parades and celebrations before 
Decoration day. By convention time you will have 
a band that will make your Post one of the leaders. 


New Plan Makes It Easy 
Find out how easy it is to produce a successful band the 
‘Conn way. We'll gladly send you, without obli tion, 
our interesting book, “Band Organizing Made Easy.’ 
Easy playing Conn instruments make progress swift and 
sure. Many exclusive features yet they Cost no more. Free 
Trial, Easy Payments if desired. W rite for special offer and 
ree k on Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, inet 
or any band instrument. Mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn, Lid., 303 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 






















INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





POLO SHIRTS 
PAJAMAS ____ 


<> 
neglect a COLD 


ISTRESSING cold in chest or throat— 
that so often leads to something serious 
—generally responds to good old Musterole 
with the first application. Should be more effec- 
tive if used once every hour for five hours. 


Working like the trained hands of a mas- 


seur, this famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other helpful ingredi- 








ents brings relief naturally. It penetrates and | 


stimulates blood circulation, helps to draw out 
infection and pain. Used by millions for 20 
years. 
Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 
To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 


Recommended by doctors and nurses. 


children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 





THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
y Send for our 80-page book, “How 
E to Learn Accounting,” and the 
a. first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Diwision of the 
Hamiton 











Instrrots 
Dept. 119, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








INVENTORS 


but vital facts before appl 
book Patent-Sense gives these facts; sent free. 
rite. 
Lacey & Lacey, , 643 FS F St., Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 
Numerous a aaa References 


certain simple 


who derive 
largest profits 
know and heed 


ing for. Patents. Our 





Now dranses Drum Corps 


pet your post in limelight 
at conventions and celebra- 


tions. Boost year ’round at- 


tendance. Get new members 


with thrilling martial music. 


Organize a drum corps with 


aid of valuable new Leedy 
booklet “The Roll-Off’—42 
g pages of information answers 
all organization and equipment 





| 


problems. Shows all drum major sig- | 


photos 


nals. Scores of interesting 
Sent 


and much historical data 
FREE to Legion 
nembers. No oblé- 
gation. Write for 

your copy now. 


Leedy Mtg. Co., 


1031 East Paimer Street 
indianapolis, tad. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Peter Parker’s Problem 


(Continued from page 59) 


a mild and pleasant people, greatly 
alarmed by the invasion, but friendly 
through policy. They gave up their reed 
huts to the coolies and retired to an- 
other part of the island. 

On the following day from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty more 
Chinese landed, and the vessel was 
floated at high tide. California Joe or- 
dered the seamen to beach the ship, but 
they refused. Their sole hope of safety 
lay in the vessel, and they would have 
sold their lives dearly in defense of it 

Joe did not press the point and dark- 
ness fell suddenly, as it does in the 
tropics where there is no twilight. Ten 
seamen were aboard the vessel. They 
sat together on deck watching the fires 
that blazed on shore and the sounds of 
revelry that rose above the boom of the 
rolling surf. Two of their shipmates 
were still on shore as hostages. 

The seamen had gathered to discuss 
in whispers a great piece of news. Cali- 
fornia Joe had told one of their num- 
ber that he was their friend and meant 
to save them if he could. There was 
some speculation as to the sincerity of 
this promise, with the conclusion that 
Joe was sincere, or he would have said 
nothing. Certainly his promise to at- 
tempt to save the seamen was uttered 
at some risk to himself, for by killing 
them he would fortify himself in his 
captaincy, which was no bed of roses. 

The seamen went to sleep, leaving 
one man on watch. The precaution was 
well taken, for in the early part of the 
night the watch awakened his shipmates 
with the story that the coolies, who ap- 
parently suspected the motives of Joe, 
were hatching a plot to kill the crew as 
soon as the landing should be completed 
on the morrow. 

Without taking California Joe into 
their confidence, the seamen decided to 
escape in the long boat. Steward Val- 
entine and John Smith obtained permis- 
sion to sleep in the boat under the pre- 
tense of keeping it bailed out for the 
next day’s work 

They took their places and their ship- 
mates began stealthily to pass water and 
supplies over the side. It was tedious 
work, and with the night half over the 
job was only half completed. At length 
Valentine and Smith heard a furious 
clamor aboardship. Their plan had been 
discovered. Believing their shipmates 
would be killed then and there, they 
frantically cut the line and shoved off 
in the darkness and a heavy sea alone. 

The next morning California Joe re- 
moved the crew to shore under guard 
and the coolies tried to continue the 
landing without assistance. They were 
unable to handle the boats, however, 
and three of the crew were released to 
do so. These men got word to the others 
that when the number of Chinamen on 
board was sufficiently reduced, they 
would give a signal. The prisoners on 
shore were to rise against their guards 
and make a dash for the boat on the 


beach, by which the seamen would make 
a desperate effort to regain possession of 
the ship. 

All day the landing continued. The sun 
was sinking when the three weary seamen 
shipped their oars for their final trip 
But twenty-three coolies remained aboard 
the vessel. The three sailors landed 
their last load, and signaled their com- 
rades. The fury of the prisoners’ on- 
slaught took the Chinese by surprise 
and all escaped to the boat except two 
They reached the vessel, slipped cable 
and made sail. Just then they saw their 
two shipmates running along the shore 
pursued by a mob of Chinese. A boat 
put off, and one of the seamen was 
rescued, but Christopher Huke, who had 
been wounded in the first encounter 
with the mutineers ten days before, was 
captured and dragged into the jungle 

The vessel filled away and stood out 
north northwest for the China coast 
Next day Jehu, the loyal cook, reported 
a plot among the coolies to assassinate 
the crew. The sailors enticed thirteen 
of them into the cabin, seized and bound 
them, and in the course of the day 
stalked down the others. Nine days 
thereafter the Robert Bowne, flying sig- 
nals of distress, entered the roads at 
Amoy and the crew told their story to 
the American consul. 

Ten days later the British schooner 
Nymph arrived at Woosung with Joseph 
Valentine and John Smith, whom they 
had picked up in a long boat after 
eleven days at sea. 

The British minister, in keeping with 
the empire’s vigorous policy in favor of 
white supremacy, immediately dispatched 
the sloop-of-war Lily to rescue Chris- 
topher Huke and punish the rebels. The 
United States sloop Saratoga followed 
The Lily fired upon the mutineers with 
cannon, killing many and capturing 
twenty-three. Huke was rescued. The 
Saratoga, coming up, made forty-six 
prisoners. 

A court of inquiry held aboard the 
American steam frigate Susquehanna 
cleared California Joe and found that 
all but seventeen of the prisoners had 
had no share in instigating the mutiny. 
The seventeen were turned over to Peter 
Parker for trial for murder and piracy. 
According to treaties then existing, the 
trials could be held under United States 
laws. Dr. Parker announced to the 
Chinese government his intention of 
proceeding on that basis 

His message was courteously acknowl- 
edged by a joint communication from 
no less than “Seu Kwang Tsin, heredi- 
tary lord of the first grade, governor 
general of the Two Kwang provinces, 
ex officio a president of the board of 
war, minister and commissioner of the 
Ta Tsing empire,” and “Pih Kneu, by 
imperial appointment a vice president 
of the board of war, lieutenant governor 
of Honan and detained [at Canton] to 
superintend the seals.” 

These dignitaries had “the honor to 

wae ill 
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acknowledge receipt of the honorable 
... dispatch . . . from which we un- 
derstand that passengers, subjects of 
China, on board a merchant vessel be- 
longing to his | Dr. Parker's] honorable 
nation, have killed her captain, officers 
and seamen, and on perusing it we are 
shocked exceedingly.” 

So great, in fact, was the shock that 
Seu Kwang Tsin and Pih Kneu were 
disposed to ask an honorable favor to 
ameliorate their humiliation. Would not 
the honorable nation which Dr. Parker 
had the honor so graciously to represent 
give China the pleasure of punishing 
these villains? Guilt was taken for 
granted. The penalty was death. Seu 
Kwang Tsin and Pih Kneu promised 
“instantly” to “institute a trial of each 
separately and punish them.” Given 
under their “hands and seals at Hern 
Tang second year, fourth month, thirti- 
eth day”—in other words, June 17, 1852. 

Dr. Parker acceded. He had no stom- 


ach for the coolie trade, but murder was | 


murder. Our prestige in the Orient must 
be sustained. If sustained by Chinese 
authority so much the better. 

While not held “instantly,” the trials 
of the seventeen were instituted with a 
promptness that would have done credit 
to younger and less involved systems of 
jurisprudence. One was given a prison 
sentence; the others acquitted. 

Peter Parker was now shocked ex- 
ceedingly, and in this state of mind 
composed upon his carved desk of dark 
wood a stiff message to Seu Kwang Tsin 
and Pih Kneu. 

He received an answer which, much 
as it loses in translation, remains so re- 
fined and so wise that Peter Parker, 
being a meditative man, may well have 
reflected whether, after all, a generation 
of Westerners after he should be dead 
and gone might not still be barking their 
shins over the “conquest” of a civili- 
zation as subtle as that of China. 


cAmerica on the Wing 


(Continued from page 33) 


opportunity to do a little regular busi- 
ness over the week-ends. Before his 
service had been announced a week, he 
was booked solid to capacity for the 
whole summer. Men whose families 
were on the cape literally bought season 
tickets, leaving Philadelphia Friday after- 
noon in time to reach the resorts before 
dark and leaving for home at a corre- 
sponding time late Sunday afternoon. 

But, you may object, how does this 
affect the average citizen? How can the 
ordinary, everyday fellow use flying in 
his life except by using the air mail? 
This is all very well for the wealthy, 
who can afford to pay fares running up 
into important money—but how about 
most of us? 

The answer, of course, is much the 
same as it would have been in the early 
days of the automobile if we could have 
foreseen exactly what would happen. It 
was at first a toy of rich people, then a 
tool that they used occasionally. Gradu- 
ally it worked down within reach of the 
great bulk of population. The same gen- 
eral progress may be expected with the 
airplane, although it is still rather early 
to predict with any certainty that it will 
become as common as the automobile is 
now. Probably it will. But we do net 
yet know that it will. 

Today I placed an order for ten air- 
planes for transporting mail. The price 
was $25,000 apiece, a reasonable price 
that should yield the manufacturer a 
fair profit but no more. Yet I know that 
if I could have ordered fifty of them, 
the fair price would have been around 
$10,000 apiece. The airplane maker has 
not yet the volume of business to per- 
mit him manufacturing, as today knows 
manufacturing in other lines; he still has 
to build them. And this is costly. If 
Henry Ford were making his Model A 
in lots of ten cars, they would probably 
cost the purchaser nearer to $5.000 each 
| than their present price. When airplanes 
= 


can be manufactured in quantity lots, 
they should cost no more than corre- 
sponding grades of automobiles. 

That time is still to come. Whether it 
will come in two years or twenty is any- 
body’s guess. My guess is that ten years 
will see airplanes in such common use 
that they will no longer be so abnor- 
mally expensive. And as we saw with 
automobiles, once the movement gains 
momentum, it rolls faster and faster. 

Most laymen do not appreciate how 
rapidly the operating costs are decreas- 
ing. For instance, we used to take out a 
Liberty engine—this was right after the 
war—and practically rebuild it after one 
hundred hours in the air. Today we take 
out a Liberty after two hundred and 
fifty flying hours. A Curtis Conqueror 
gives us five hundred hours of flying be- 
fore it comes out for overhaul. This 
means, of course, that major mainte- 
nance costs on engines are only forty per 
cent or twenty per cent what they were 
ten years ago. 

When the National Air Transport, 
Inc., started flying the mail in 1925 with 
Liberty engines we averaged a forced 
landing from mechanical trouble for less 
than every 100,000 miles flown. Today, 
with Liberty engines, we have a forced 
landing from the same cause on the 
average of more than 500,000 miles 
flown. Since a forced landing usually is 
caused by some engine fault that re- 
quires an expensive overhaul—and also, 
since each forced landing is a potential 
crack-up—you can see how this one im- 
provement has knocked maintenance 
costs into a cocked hat. The ships use 
somewhat less gasoline, a great deal less 
oil. Yes, costs are coming down rapidly. 

In its passenger service between New 
York and Los Angeles, Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., is doing more busi- 
ness than we expected when we opened 
the service last July. Until recently it 
was much more (Continued on page 62) 
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| Men.. It’s here! 


LIFEBUOY 


Shaving Cream 


Its double-dense lather 
ends tender face 


EN! Here is the new Lifebuoy Shav- 

ing Cream! Its healing, soothing, 
double-dense lather gives the smoothest 
shave ever. 


Most shaving irritation is caused by 
friction—rough scraping of razor over skin. 
End friction by complete lubrication and 
you end tenderface forever. 


Ordinary lather cannot completely lu- 
bricate. It’s too frothy—too bubbly. But 
Lifebuoy lather is different. It is rich, 
creamy, double-dense. It clings to the face, 
perfectly lubricating the shaving surface. 
No pull. No friction. You get a mar- 
velously clean shave — yet the razor 
scarcely seems to touch you. 

Then, too, Lifebuoy Shaving Cream 
gives the same antiseptic protection as 
the famed Lifebuoy Health Soap. Soothes 
and heals. Actually a lather and face lotion 
in one. Get the big red tube today. Or 
mail the coupon for a free trial tube. 


Lever Brorners Co., 
| Cambridge, Mass., Dept. 83 


Please send me a 12-da 





“Show Me” trial 
tube of Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 








A Book of INTEREST to 
EVERY LEGIONNAIRE 


By Oswald Ryan 
( Former officer of The 
American Legion 


Introduction by the late 
Albert J. Beverid 


Sets forth in clear, ringing tones the 
challenge of the prophets of old in 
terms of present day affairs. This is 
a_ practical, searching analysis of 
modern problems in the realm of 
political, economic and _ spiritual 
leadership. 

Legionnaires better understand their 
responsibility and privileges after 
reading this book. Written by one 
of their members of wide public 
service, of whom Former National 
Commander Owsley of The American 
Legion says: “A real American and 
a champion of American ideals.” 
Attractively bound in black linen 
cloth with pasted orange labels. $1.00 
at booksellers or from publishers 
direct, 
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SHUMWAY'S * q 
Good Seeds 
produce Flowers and Vegetables 

of Superior Quality 


New crop, tested seeds, grown from selected 
stocks—sure to produce. For 60 years sat- 
isfied customers have used Shumway’s G 
Seeds. Prices reasonable. 

FREE—Larve catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses TODAY. 

R. H. SHUMWAY 
163 S. First Se. Rockford, Ill. 


UNIFORMS 
WRITE FOR 

CATALOG No. 5O. y’ oN 
POLISHED or ANY COLOR 


GEORGE EVANS «Co: 
132 N. FIFTH ST.-ALDEPT- PHILADELPHIA. 
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cAmerica on the Wing 


(Continued from page 61) 


expensive than corresponding train fare, 
but at that we carried good loads, with 
every prospect for gains during future 
seasons. Not long ago we were able to 
reduce the fare materially, anticipating 
big increases in the traffic. Our men 
who solicited early business for the line 
reported that of the people they called 
on but failed to sell, about half said 
they could not afford it and the other 
half said they—or their families—were 
afraid of flying. 

A major share of this cost comes in 
maintaining flying fields, radio stations, 
expert mechanics every few hundred 
miles along the two routes between 
Columbus-Waynoka and Clovis-Los An- 
geles. Actually, with only one ship flying 
in each direction daily, the high-priced 
mechanics spend most of their time 
mowing the grass on the landing fields. 
If we were able to send ten planes a day 
in each direction, we could cut the fare 


to the point where it would be little 
more expensive than going all the way 
by rail. 

What relation does all this bear to the 
life of the average American citizen? 
Simply this, that the collateral effects of 
flying are bound to be greater than the 
direct results. The rearrangement ot 
real estate values, of big-city planning, 
the new ideas of accessibility that will 
follow when flying becomes common— 
these will have an effect that you and I 
and our families will not be able to 
evade. 

Most ef us do not consider this all- 
pervasive change that the airplane will 
bring to our lives. We still think of 
flying in terms of the Sunday supple- 
ments, of sensation. Actually, of course 
as costs go down and airplanes find their 
eventual level of usefuiness, flying will 
alter all of our lives, whether we wish 
it or no, 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 42) 


lesser ships of the air, but mightier air- 
craft are now building. Inspired by the 
Lakehurst of today and the possibilities 
of the Lakehurst of the future, the New 
Jersey Department of The American 
Legion is raising funds with which to 
erect at the naval air station a non-sec- 
tarian memorial chapel of stone to be 
known as the Cathedral of the Air. 
Practically all the Legion posts and 
units of the Auxiliary during February 
invited their members and citizens of their 
communities to make contributions to 
the chapel fund, which is being raised 
under the direction of Herbert H. Bliz- 
zard, Past Commander of the Depart- 
ment of New Jersey. The project was 
originated by the Reverend Gill Robb 
Wilson of Trenton, Past National Chap- 
lain, and was sanctioned by the 1929 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Department held at Elizabeth. Both the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
indorsed the undertaking by passing the 
act providing the site for the chapel. 


Boston Gets Ready 


HE city of Boston is so rich in his- 

toric traditions that almost every 
week has its anniversary of an event 
that is profoundly related to the nation’s 
founding days. In this year of 10930, 
Boston is preparing to observe a new 
day that will stand forth on its calendar. 
That day is October 6th, the day of the 
parade of The American Legion’s 
twelfth national convention. 

The day of a Legion national conven- 
tion parade is always a day any city re- 
members. The whole country recalls 
the Legion’s great procession at Kansas 
City in 1921, reviewed by Marshal 
Foch and other great figures of the 





Allied armies. New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco and other convention cities also 
helped establish the tradition of the na- 
tional convention parade as America’s 
greatest national pageant. The parade 
at Louisville last autumn was a spec- 
tacle that surpassed in size and color 
and music all parades that went before 
it. In Boston, with the inspiration of 
Colonial history, the Legion will march 
in even greater glory. It is certain that 
closely-populated New England will 
send into Boston the largest crowd that 
has ever witnessed a Legion parade. 

Ordinarily a convention parade is a 
sufficient event in itself for one conven- 
tion day. But in Boston on October 6th, 
the big parade will scarcely have ended 
before a new convention feature begins 
On the night of October 6th there will 
be held a huge pageant, ball and ath- 
letic carnival. The first tickets for this 
event have been awarded to the ten de- 
partments which on January 1st had at- 
tained the highest percentages of their 
1930 membership quotas. Other tickets 
will be awarded later to departments of 
the Legion and the Auxiliary in propor- 
tion to their membership standings. 

Arkansas on New Year’s Day testi 
fied once more to its regard for its own 
son, National Commander O. L. Boden- 
hamer, when it had already enrolled for 
1930 more members than it had in 1920 
Its percentage of quota was 106.19. And 
on January 1st all departments had en- 
rolled exactly half of the entire number 
composing the national quota for 1930 
Wisconsin was second, with 86.82. In 
order, the others of the leading ten de- 
partments were Panama, Idaho, Kansas, 
West Virginia, Mexico, South Dakota, 
Rhode Island and Maine. 

By vote of the Legion’s National Ex- 
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ecutive Committee, the dates for the 
Boston convention have been changed to 
October 6, 7, 8 and 9. Previously, Sep- 
tember 22d to 25th had been chosen. 
The change was made when it was 
learned that the Jewish New Year fell 
within this earlier period. 


Still Leading 


NDER machine-gun fire and through 
a tempest of shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive shells, Captain James T. Bergen 
fought his way forward with Company 
E of the 105th Infantry on October 17, 
1918, until he fell, 
mortally wounded. 
Memories of that 
day were strong in 
the minds of sur- 
vivors of the com- 
pany a year later 
when they organ- 
ized a new post of 
The American Le- 
gion in their home 
city—Amsterdam, 
New York—one of 
the first Legion 
posts in the State. 
They named the 
new outfit James T. 
Bergen Post. 
Today, when 
James T. Bergen 
Post goes on parade 
—when its drum 
and bugle corps 
marches down the 
street in Amster- 
dam — the men of 
the 105th have the 
feeling that their old 
commander is still 
leading them. They 
see him when they 
see the sturdy ten- 
year-old boy in drum 
major’s uniform who 
marches with them, 
James T. Bergen, Jr. 
“Young Mr. Ber- 
gen was born while 
his father was in the front-line trenches 
and was only three months old when his 
father died,” writes William F. Dono- 
hue, Post Historian. 


Philadelphia Pin Kings 


HE time is at hand for a national 
American Legion bowling tourna- 
ment or at least a sectional tournament,” 
suggests Martin E. MacMahon, secre- 
tary of The American Legion Bowling 
League of Philadelphia, announcing at 
the same time that his outfit expects 
to conduct this spring an All- Legion 
Tri-State tournament which will take in 
the best Legion bowling teams in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. Mr. 
MacMahon points to the wonderful suc- 
cess being made of bowling by the Wis- 
consin Department and by Legion leagues 
in St. Louis and other cities, supporting 
his motion for a national tournament. 
He may be addressed at 1736 North 
Broad Street, Phliadelphia. 
Last season, Mr. MacMahon reports, 
ite 





Legionnaires of Amsterdam, New 
York, veterans of old Company E, 
feel that their captain, who died 
in battle, is still leading them. 
His son, James T. Bergen, Jr., 


is the post's drum major eled 


twenty-eight teams took part in the 
Philadelphia league’s events, and when 
September, 1930, rolls around, the league 
expects to have four sections of eight 
teams each, thirty-two in all, to start off 
the 4930-31 season. This year’s teams 
represent Boleslau Grochowski Post, 
Ben Franklin Post, Delaney Post, Elm 
Tree Post, Gearty Post, Gross Post, 
Houston Post, Imhoff Post, Kensington 
Post, Loudenslager Post, Marine Post, 
Oak Lane Post, McCall Post, Olney 
Post, Pennsylvania Railroad Post, Prince 
Forbes Post, Shetzline Post, State Fen- 
cibles Post and White Schantz Post. 

“The Philadelphia 
league winds up 
each season with a 
banquet which is an 
outstanding Legion 
event in Eastern 
Pennsylvania,” adds 
Mr. MacMahon. 
“At this the prizes 
for the season are 
distributed. We ex- 
pect our city tour- 
nament and banquet 
this spring will be 
even more colorful 
than those of earlier 
years. Last year’s 
events were typical, 
with the drum corps 
of Olney Post and 
McCall Post head- 
ing a parade to the 
alleys and each post 
sending a big dele- 
gation. 

“Last year twen- 
ty-four cups and 
trophies were award- 
ed at the banquet 
in addition to $520 
in cash prizes. We 
had as banquet 
guests the team of 
Lincoln Post of Sha- 
mokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, which trav- 
145 miles to 

play a special match 
in the afternoon, repaying the visit of 
Philadelphia Legionnaires to Shamokin 
earlier in the season. Philadelphia teams 
have played match games with teams of 
the Camden County (New Jersey) Le- 
gion league and the Delaware County 
(Pennsylvania) Legion league. The lat- 
ter outfit beat the Philadelphians. 

“Last season, McCall Post won the 
Philadelphia league championship for 
the fourth time. Jimmy Dalton, anchor 
man for McCall, rolled 212, 225 and 217 
for a 654 total. Jimmy, backed by the 
entire league, is ready to meet any Le- 
gionnaire in a match game.” 


Poppies 


N SATURDAY, May 24th, one 

hundred thousand of America’s 
most attractive young women will be 
on the streets with baskets of bright 
red poppies. From early morning until 
the last of the Saturday afternoon 
crowds have gone home they will act as 
busy flower girls, (Continued on page 64) 
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To Buy! 


cm New Invention Gapenntece. “ 365 
i 


ick Shaves a Year — Makes O 
Blades Keener Than New! 


RISS KROSS marks such a radical advance 

in new shaving comfort and economy that 
it deserves to be called much more than a strop- 
per. Rather it is a super-stropper—a blade re- 
Almost literally, it makes a new blade 
out of an old one every day and makes hun- 
dreds of keen, quick shaves blossom where only 


juvenator ! 


one grew before! 
KRISS KROSS strops your blade (any make) 
on the diagonal just like a master barber. Eight 
“lucky leather grooves” 
onds. Automatic flip-flop action. 
creases automatically every stroke. 


Sensational Offer 


And now for my surprising offer. 


seen it, I am giving 


do the trick in 11 sec- 
Pressure de- 
Nickel jig 
flies up to notify you when your blade is ready 
with the keenest cutting edye that steel can take! 


To intro- 
duce KRISS KROSS to those who have not yet 





with it Free a new kind 
of razor. Possesses re- 
markable features. In- 


MAKES 


stantly adjustable to 
any shaving position. IN ONE 
A flip of the finger makes DAY 


it (1) T-shape, (2) 
straight (old style), (3) 
or diagonal (new way). 
Gives a sliding instead 
of pulling stroke. Sim- 
ply zips right through 
the toughest crop of 
whiskers and leaves your 


yas out how to make #100 

eek and more jist 
, OR KRISS KROSS to 
men in your locality. Full or 


and generous prvuposition. 
Mail it now. 








face satin-smooth and 





cool. Made of rustlese 
metal. All one connected piece—nothing to as- 
semble or screw up. Comes with 5 special-process 
blades and is entirely unlike anything you ever 
saw before! 

eal coupon now while this special offer is 
still good 


KRISS KROSS 


RISS KROSS CORP. 
Dept. C-414 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


Largest Manufacturer of Mechanical Stroppers in the World. 


—---------------5 


KRISS KROSS CORP., Dept. C-414, 
1 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
I Without obligation, please send me illustrated de 
scription and full details of your special introductory 
] offer on KRISS KROSS super-stropper and FREI 
i 3-way razor. 


I 
§ Meme...-...-....... 1 nw ono nee | 
1 Address | 
i city State I 
' ( ) Check here if interested in making money |! 


as authorized KRISS KROSS representative 
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W/Z Our Diamonds are all blue 
white and of great brilliancy. 
. Zz Exquisitely mounted in newest 
a —— style rings of solid 18-k white 
aN »\~ gold or solid platinum. 


Howto Order *s 


cle desired—name of employer— 

kind of work you do—how long in 

position — — married — where 
live ~how long there. EVERYTHING 
Is wy op Send first pay- 
ta FT is sent for your 
FREE Examination on request. 


By CREDIT TERMS: 


One-tenth down; eee ye 















your couventonse. " Order Now! 


“Elite’’ Wedding Rin 
Solid 18-k white oon 
Poy with 6 Diamonds, 
18.75. ene 18-k 
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olid platinum, $25. 


Liberty 
Bulova Wrist Watch, set with 
6 sa 7 15 Jessie . Dust- 
roo . $37 
5.78 Down $3.75 a Mo. 


No. 911 


‘75 Do 
3° 7s. a Month 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Over 2, 13 illustrations. Catalog explains everything. 


N. Stat “Chie 
[OF BROS.&CO. 153 18. state Cs ~ aa 
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placing poppies on the coats of passers- 
by to be worn in honor of the World 
War dead. By Saturday night ten mil- 
lion or more of the little red symbols of 
remembrance will be glowing on the la- 
pels of as many Americans and the coin 
boxes which the women will carry will 
be heavy with contributions for the wel- 
fare of the disabled and their dependents. 

The annual sale of memorial poppies, 
conducted by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, is expected to reach larger propor- 
tions this year than ever before. For 
months disabled veterans in government 
hospitals and convalescent workshops 
have been engaged in making the flowers 
which the Auxiliary women will sell. 
Every flower sold this year will be the 
product of a disabled man and will mean 
that some disabled veteran has had an 
opportunity to earn money again. The 
total paid out by the Auxiliary in wages 
to the disabled poppy makers will reach 
more than $100,000 this year, it is esti- 
mated. 

The poppy sale occupies only one day 
each year but its results are felt every 
day in the year. The sale fills the wel- 
fare funds of Legion posts and Auxil- 
iary units with money which makes it 
possible for them to carry out their vast 
welfare program for the disabled and 
for the families of the dead and disabled 
veterans. Almost all of the money is 
kept in the treasuries of the posts and 
units which conduct the sales and is ex- 
pended in the communities where it orig- 
inates. Without the poppy sale the 
work of relief and mercy which practi- 
cally all Legion posts and Auxiliary units 
are carrying on continuously would not 
be possible on its present scale. 


The dimes, quarters and dollars drop- 
ped into the coin boxes of the poppy 
sellers last year amounted to an esti- 


mated total of more than one million 
dollars. Every penny obtained goes 
direct to the benefit of the needy 


victims of the war. The poppy funds 
administered by volunteer Legion and 
Auxiliary workers, suffer no shrinkage in 
reaching those whom they are intended 
to aid. 


Town Historian 


ORTY or fifty years from now there 

will be few veterans of the World 
War in Brockton, Massachusetts, but 
there will be many thousands of sons 
and daughters and grandsons and grand- 
daughters of World War service men to 
keep alive the memories of 1917 and 
1918. When that day comes, no citizen 
will have to indulge in guesses about the 
wartime service of any of the city’s sons 
For Brockton will have then as it has 
today a complete history of the part 
taken in the World War by every man 
and woman who served in ’17 and 

Brockton’s history is the result of re- 
markable labor by one man who was 
not able to serve his country in uniform, 
George Clarence Holmes, now dead 
Spending several thousand dollars in the 
effort and devoting to it countless hours 
Mr. Holmes compiled an index card for 
every Brockton service man, on which 
was listed all essential facts regarding 
war service. When the war ended and 
Brockton men began coming home, a 
muster roll was signed by each one at 
the city hall and Mr. Holmes was able 
to add to his cards such details as pro- 





























The peach-colored dresses and black ties of the Minneapolis Amer- 
ican Legion Glee Club have been cheered during the last tix na- 
tional convention parades, and the outfit is now getting set for 


Boston. 
and San Antonio. 


It won first prize in glee club contests at both Louisville 
It has serenaded Calvin Coolidge, Marshal 
Fech and General Pershing 
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motions, battle participation and medal 
awards. Then, too, Mr. Holmes began 
assisting disabled men with their gov- 
ernment claims. 

When Brockton Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion was formed, the material 
gathered by Mr. Holmes proved invalu- 
able to Legion officials, and his records 
have continued to be used by the post 
ever since. Last year, Mrs. Elisha L. 
Horton, who had collaborated with Mr. 
Holmes, made a complete new set of 
cards from the original cards now kept 
in the public library. The Legion cards 
bear on their reverse side blanks for no- 
tations of membership in the post for 
each year up until 1986. 

With Mr. Holmes’s record Brockton 
treasures a memorial book he prepared, 
in which appear the photographs and 
service records of all Brockton men who 
died in service. When this book came 
from the presses there was held in a 
theater a public meeting at which copies 
were presented to the relatives of those 
who had died. 


A Fob for Posterity 


VW ITH clicking of typewriters and 

scratching of pens, the battalions 
of post historians in forty-eight States 
are fighting their way forward to the 
month of May, redrafting and polishing 
up the histories of their posts which will 
find a permanent place in the Legion’s 
national archives and, incidentally, win 
for some of the historians prizes any- 
body would like to have. They are com- 
peting for the series of awards which 
Eben Putnam, National Historian, has 
offered to the historians submitting the 
best post histories. May 30th marks the 
time limit for the first phase of Mr 
Putnam’s competition, and prizes will 
be awarded for the best histories re- 
ceived up until that date. The second 
phase of the competition will include 
histories received up until 1933, and a 
second set of prizes will be awarded in 
that year. Post historians may submit 
in the second contest histories which did 
not win prizes in the first. 

The first prize, to be awarded to the 
post which its winner represents, is a 
miniature motion picture camera and 
projector outfit. This outfit is regularly 
sold by the Legion’s National Emblem 
Division for $140. Shoull the winning 
post wish, it may apply the sum of $140 
toward the purchase of a more costly 
outfit. The authors of the three post his- 
tories which are rated of highest excel- 
lence will each receive a special badge 
and gold medal, to be presented for- 
mally on the platform of the national 
convention auditorium in Boston next 
October. The five post historians whose 
histories receive honorable mention will 
each be given a post historian’s badge 
| with clasp and fittings of gold. 
| National Historian Putnam wants to 
spread widely the word that the historian 
of a small post may in a few pages pro- 
duce a history which will meet the re- 
quirements of the judges as fully as a 
500-page book. Histories may be either 
published or unpublished, but all manu- 
scripts must be typewritten. All entries 
should be ad- (Continued on page 66) 
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Buy all the materials direct from 
the Aladdin Mills and make big 
savings. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, 

millwork, hardware, glass, nails, paints, roof- 
=3 ing and complete instructions. Build it yourself. 


Sade Gaenaser Cottages Garages 
6 Rooms sq $1110 Aladdin’s latest 1930 Catalog $865 6 Rooms 
shows 100 plans of homes, summer cot- 
tages, and garages, at money-saving prices. 


Write nearest office teday for your — copy. 
Ask for Catalog No. 1118. No obliga 
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AN 
EASIER Way 
toPopularity 


PLAY your way to favor witha 
sweet-toned, easy-playing Pan- 


f Lik s American, You learn popular 
AGENTS Works e Magic! music quickly. Fun, “Popularity, 
Men and Women A poe (a increased income! ose any 

mn i . _ 

make up to $10 This revolutionary invention in only instrument — Pan-Americans are 

and $12 in an a few short months has banished old the only complete line of na- 

hour, full or spare can openers from over 100,000 kitch- tionally-adverused, actory guar- 
time. Big, worth- | ens. And no wonder! Imagine an anteed, moderately priced instru- 
whilecommissions | amazing, lifetime device that holds | mentsmade. Free Trial; write for 


on every sale. Ex- the can and cuts out the top leaving can rim 
An tee bag oe ee te eae literature; mention instrument. 


torles. Sendquick | frat *graePPieredn7 Ocod Hemecmoons | PAN-AMERICAN 
for FREE OUT- for special introductory advertising offer. 
FIT and FREE Band Instrumentand Case Co. 
TEST Offers CENTRAL STATES MFG.CO. 312 Pan-American Bldg. 

— : Bept. C-1063, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Lewis, Me. Elkhart, Ind. 





















INTO A BIG-PAY 
CEP oTEL JOB 


EARN $2,500 to $10,000 A YEAR 
In America’s 3rd Largest Industry. Hotels, Apartment Ho- 
tels, Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, 
Hospitals, etc., are daily calling for Lewis Trained Men. 
Over 70,000 high-class positions as Manager, Assistant 
Manager, Steward, Engineer, Room Clerk, Publicity Di- 
rector, Purchasing Agent, Bookkeeper, and scores 
of other executive positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 
a year open annually in hotels alone. Salaries up to 
$3,500 to start. 
We Put You in Touch with Positions 

BS se Nia I -SOM without cost let us show you how big pay, fascinating work, 
quick advancement can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age 
MEN fs no obstacle—young and old alike —_ 
equal chance for success. A common schoo 

education is all you need with the amaz- SEND FOR 
ing Lewis System of Sparetime Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, N. Frank Hills is_now Assistant 
Manager of a $250,000 Apartment House. Elwood 
V. Matlack rose from Elevator Boy to Manager of @ 
big hotel, in less than two years, due to training 
he received from Lewis Schools. YOU can do as well. 









































0, F. Stuart—‘‘T accept- 
ed the position of Man- 
ager. I know my course 
is going to bring me 
thru with colors flying.” 

Cc. A. Jones—‘‘l was 
chosen Manager of this 
Hotel. My success is due 
to the Lewis Schools.” 
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R. J. Grose—'T have cost—easy terms—money back a goeceses 
_ gree- 

been appointed Assistant Hl ment. Write today for Free Book, “Your Big H 
Manager of this 400- Opportunity” and complete details, mailed § Lowte Bots Trateing Gchocta, 4 

room Apartment Hotel. without obligation. Room CD-3339, Washington, D. c 
2 = oS S&S — S Send me the Free Rook, “Your Bi § 
thelr assistance.” fl Lewis Hotel Training Schools: °°" "ita obligation 3 
. 4 : 
Henry R. Thompson— 4 H 
“Twill have chasse of (y B0om CD-3339 Washington, D. C. : Name : 
the Auditing Department The Original and Only School of Hs : ° 
in this new hotel, Kind in the World $ Address 4 
100% a in . . 
aa . * 
mae OPPORTUNITY COUPON a _ State $ 
Ty 



































































E ERE’S a book that willhelp you with your 
record-keeping problems. Contains wide 
variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. For office 
or factory —business or profession —it shows 
you simplest and most efficient methods of 
accounting now being used by 300,000 lead- 
ing firms: Book sent FREE when requested 
on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6060 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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No substitutions. 
More exclusive Rosecliff features es- 
tablish leadership. Write for your 
FREE Outfit NOW! 


ROSECLIFF SHIRT CORP. 
Dept.G3 
1237 Broadway, N. Y. 
































Unique Minstrel First 
Parts for complete show 
with special songs, open- 
ing choruses, ete. Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues. Full line of plays, stage songs, cross- 
fire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville 
acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 


T. S. DENISON & CO.,623 So. Wabash, Dept. 89, Chicago 


Learn TREE SURGERY « « « 
Healthy Outdoor Work. 

Tree surgeons are well paid, and take care of trees on 
the finest estates in America. Anyone with grammar 
schocl education can qualify. Our eight weeks’ corre- 
spondence course prepares you either to work for yourself 
or with our service department in the field as a tree 

























surgeon, inspector, foreman or branch manager. 
For information address 
VAN YAHRES SCHOOL OF TREE SURGERY 
Westburv. L. I.. N. Y., Dent. A. L. 












Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties 

ear. No expere 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $s00 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business | 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER | 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two | 

















rofits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 
FURST-McNESS CO., Dept.504, Freeport, Il. 






dressed to the National Historian, The 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The National Executive Committee 
has designated as the committee of judges 
William C. Mundt, Adjutant of the De- 
partment of Illinois, Claude M. Fuess of 
Massachusetts and Harry S. Ruth of 
Wisconsin, all of whom have served as 
post and department historians. The 
judges have defined the requirements as 
follows: 

“Each history must be as complete as 
possible in the material which it pre- 
sents, and should endeavor to present 
a picture of the post and its varied activ- 
ities from its inception to the present 
time. Special attention should be given 
to systematic and logical arrangement 
which the reader can follow without dif- 
ficulty or confusion. A post history must 
be accurate in all its details, and all 
dates and names must be given correct- 
ly. While a high degree of literary style 
is not essential to success, a post history 
should be pleasing in its method of 
presentation and attractive to the gen- 
eral reader.” 


Growing 


ORE than one hundred Legion 
posts have been studying the pos- 
sibilities of establishing credit unions for 
the purpose of assisting their members 
with loans, according to inquiries re- 
ceived by East Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Post following publication of an article 
by Edward A. Filene in the Monthly for 
April, 1929. This article described East 
Lynn Post’s experiences in conducting 
the pioneer credit union in the Legion. 
“More than a dozen posts took ini- 
tial steps to form credit unions very 
quickly after publication of the story 















Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 65) 


about East Lynn Post’s enterprise,” re- 
ports Roy F. Bergengren, executive sec- 
retary of the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts. “The very earliest to 
copy East Lynn were posts in Savannah 
and Atlanta, Georgia, and Braintree, 
Massachusetts.” 


Shooting Days 


HE first warm days of spring will 

bring out to rifle ranges the thou- 
sands of Legionnaires who have been 
sharpening their shooting eyes this win- 
ter by practicing with small calibre guns 
in indoor galleries maintained by Legion 
posts throughout the country. With them 
will be the boys of junior American Le- 
gion rifle teams, organized by posts in 
accordance with the program indorsed 
by the Louisville national convention 
Frank J. Schneller, of Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, Past Commander of the Wisconsin 
Department, national director of marks- 
manship, has been working all winter to 
get departments and posts lined up for 
a good rifle season in 1930. He expects 
to organize for the National Rifle Matches 
to be held at Camp Perry in the autumn 
an American Legion team, composed of 
the best Legion marksmen and repre- 
senting States in all sections. 

Posts engaging in rifle activities— 
there are more than two hundred in 
Wisconsin alone—can make valuable use 
of two booklets offered by the National 
Rifle Association, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first is “Rifle Shoot- 
ing Instruction for Boys,” which gives 
simple directions for the construction of 
ranges and targets and instructions on 
the use of rifles. The other booklet is 
“The Idea Book for Club Secretaries,” 


The board of directors of East Lynn (Massachusetts) Post's Credit 
Union, the first in the Legion, holds a meeting to pass on new applications 


for loans. 


Shortly after it was organized, the union had 57 members 
and outstanding loans of $727 
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| He’s Crossed 25 








which tells how to organize and conduct 
rifle matches of many kinds, for the 
| novice.as well as the expert. 
5 Times 
EGIONNAIRE Harvey B. Child of 


Darrell Dunkle Post of Reno, Ne- 


vada, must yield his title of non-nautical 
Legionnaire who has crossed the Atlan- 
tic the.most times to Charles J. Clarke 
of Merion, Pennsylvania. Mr. Child, it 
was chronicled in the issue for Decem- 
ber, has crossed twenty-one times, and 
Mr. Clarke now kicks in with a record 
of twenty-five crossings. 

“I was born in France and made my 
first crossing to New York in 1893 at 
the age of three months,” writes Mr. 
Clarke. “My latest crossing was last 
September when I sailed from Boulogne 
on the-S. S. Rotterdam after living in 
France -(most of the time in Paris) for 
three and a half consecutive years. I am 


| strictly non-nautical, never having been 





employed on any ship and never having 
served in the Navy. And I’m not count- 
ing the times I have crossed the Mediter- 
ranean. I am a member of Paris Post. 
I have an idea that my record won’t 


| stand long. I believe Legionnaires who 


are préfessional buyers will beat it.” 


For Winter Nights 


OWLING was almost the only win- 

ter sport in Moulton, Maine, when 
Chester L. Briggs Post became impressed 
by the idea that not everybody liked to 
bowl and something ought to be done to 
provide entertainment for everybody. 
Out of this realization grew the Moulton 
Indoor Tournament, providing competi- 
tion not only in bowling but also in 
pool, bridge, cribbage, checkers and 
chess. Five other organizations took part 
with the post in the six-weeks tourna- 
ment. They were the Odd Fellows. the 
Masons, the K. of C., the Elks and Dux. 
Proclaiming that the object of the tour- 
nament is “to promote friendly rela- 
tions among Moulton organizations.” the 
Moulton Legionnaires have provided a 
silver loving cup for the organization 
winning first place. 


Following ’em Up 


HAT former unit of the A. E. F. 
has the largest percentage of its 
surviving men as members of The Amer- 
ican Legion? If the 135th Field Artil- 


lery of the 37th Division doesn’t hold 
the honor record, it isn’t the fault of Carl 
Sprigade of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman 
of the membership committee of Deck- 
ert-Watterson Post. 

“Our post was organized by former 
members of the 135th Field Artillery,” 
writes Mr. Sprigade. “When we organ- 
ized, we had a roster of the old regi- 
ment. We have tried to keep this roster 
up to date, changing addresses and not- 
ing the fact when a man moves to an- 
other city. Last year we compiled a list 
of all men who had moved out of town 
and sent letters to the adjutants of the 
posts in the communities to which they 
had moved. We sent these letters to 
twenty-one States, and replies received 
prove that posts promptly contacted the 
new residents in their communities to 
sign them up. Whenever one of our 
members moves to another city now, we 
notify the adjutant of a post in his new 
home. I think other posts could profit- 
ably follow this plan.” 


The Roll Call 


OMETIMES it seems that in Chi- 

cago every Legionnaire has two posts 
—his own and Advertising Men’s Post. 
At least Paul Henderson, who contrib- 
uted “America on the Wing” to this 
issue. hardly knows whether to consider 
himself a member of Hinsdale (Illinois) 
Post or the Chicago outfit whose weekly | 
luncheons he attends. The doubt prob- 
ably must be resolved in favor of Hins- 
dale, since, as is reasonably well known, 
nobody can belong to more than one 
post, a fact which incidentally recalls 
the associated fact, perhaps well known 
also, that the Legion’s National Consti- 
tution does not authorize honorary mem- 
bership. 

Frank Miles is editor of the /owa Le- 
gionaire and holds all Iowa records for 
oratorical advancement of the Legion’s 
cause. He is a member of Argonne Post 
of Des Moines. He has addressed post 
meetings and spoken at community cele- 
brations in most of the towns and cities 
of his State. In August of this year he 
will have completed ten full years as the 
Iowa Department’s versatile spekesman. 

Marquis James belongs to S. Rankin 
Drew Post of New York City . . . Peter 
B. Kyne was an early Historian of the 
California Department . . . Leonard H. 
Nason was one of the founders of Moses 
H. Taylor Post of Northfield, Vermont. 

RIGHT GUIDE 
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Mussolini it was time for plain speak- 
ing. A cardinal American principle had 
been assailed in concrete practice. I 
pointed out that no American citizen 
could serve two masters: no foreign 
government might propagandize alien 
ideas in this country; and that Musso- 
linism ran counter to all that our nation 
Stood for and all our ancestors fought 
for and what we fought for in France. I 
showed up the character of Fascism not 


in criticism of one of the world’s great 
races which has given so much to civili- 
zation, but so all might understand what 
it meant. 

I received letters of thanks from 
Americans of Italian origin: letters of 
abuse; letters against the use of my 
Personal View for offensive propaganda; 
letters declaring that America needed a 
Mussolini; and warnings that I should 
realize the pen- (Continued on page 69) 











THOSE PAINS 


that get worse 
ON COLD WET DAYS 


Stiff joints! Sore muscles! Dull 


throbbing pain! Know the 
blessed relief Sloan’s Liniment 
brings. SJoan’s healthy heat 
warms the body like sunshine. 
Drives away pain. 35c at any 
drug store, or write for free two 
weeks’ frial bottle and booklet 
of sixteen tested treatments for 
aches and pains. Dr. Ear! S. Sloan, 
Dept. 8B, 113 West 18th Street, 
New York City. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 











for Comfort! 


Genuine black kid. Soft, 


able. Strong! 
for lon; 5 hm 
right Arch Support re- 
lieves ailments, ends pain. 












wanted at a price you 
know is right. Sizes5 to 
15. Ask your dealer. 


mu. " SHAW, Inc. 
Cotdwater, 


Shoe Dealers 


write at once! 
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BUY YOUR CIGARS DIRECT*SAVE. 


100 sins 299 


A SOON, NICKEL CIGAR 


OUR CIGARS ARE WOT MANILA MADE 


What we mean by a good nickel cigar is that 
you are not paying for extensive ‘‘ad”’ cam- 
paigns, decorations, and cutting two men’s 
profit—Jobber and Retailer, We give 
you the benefit of all this. We leave it 
to your judgment, one puff tells the 
story, Send us your order today and 
we know and fee! sure that you 
will be more than satisfied and 
become a user of the Spitzer 
oy Brands, which are sold with 

great savings and no strain 
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Send check or “ 
yay on delivery. 
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THE ONLY OFFICIAL 
CATALOG OF LEGION SUPPLIES 


Bigger and better than ever, the 1930 American Legion 
Catalog illustrates and describes scores of novel and 
practical articles, all of which bear the American Legion 
Emblem. And all are moderately priced. The selection 
includes jewelry, cigarette cases and lighters, desk sets, 
auto emblems, flags, banners, prize cups, medals and 
trophies. It is the one and onlycatalog of official regalia 


and supplies for The American Legion. The coupon 
brings yourcopy beautifully illustrated incolors—FREE, 
Every Legionnaire and Post should have one. Write for 
yours today. THE AMERICAN LEGION «+ Emblem 
Divisions 777 N. MERIDIAN ST., INDIANAPOLIS. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


EMBLEM DIVISION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please mail my copy of the 1930 Emblem Catalog. 


I am a member of Post No...........00.000 
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alty of my contumacy if I tried to visit 
Italy again. 

All the while I was simply applying 
the great American remedy under free 
government for the cure of errors by 
free discussion which Fascism prevents. 

To complaining Fascists I could only 
say, “Listen to the other side and wait,” 
and to the anti-Fascists who wanted the 
government to take sterner measures, 
“Give the problem light and fresh air 
and time will take care of it!” 

The result is as foreseen, as it is 
bound to be when you apply the great 
American remedy. 

The Fascist League of America has 
been disbanded. Its offices are closed. 
Its “dissolution is final and complete,” 
says Count Ignazio di Revel, its late 
president. 

Italy.may have any kind of govern- 
ment she chooses as long as she does 
not interfere with the rights of our citi- 
zens under existing treaties. That is her 
business. As for the irritation in Fas- 
cist circles in Rome that some of the 
things I wrote were being circulated by 
the underground route in Italy, that 
only shows that the Italian police and 
censorship cannot keep forbidden in- 
formation from traveling in secret pam- 
phlets or by word of mouth. I did not 
do the circulating. Italians did it. I was 
writing only for America, attending 
strictly to American business as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

If what I wrote about Fascism fil- 
tered into Italy that was Mussolini’s 
lookout as Italy’s great master. It may 
have helped to correct the impression of 
the Italian public, so widely dissemi- 
nated by the tightly-censored Italian 
press, that America and all other coun- 
tries were fast becoming converts to 
Fascism. Perhaps it is well for Italy to 
know what other countries really think 
of the Fascist dictatorship in principle 
when propagandized abroad. Our free 
press is always open to what other 
countries think of us. 

My object having been gained I shall 
have nothing further to be disseminated 
by the underground route as I lay off 
the subject as long as the Fascist League 
of America remains dissolved. 

And now an American citizen who 
was in the Fascist League and has seen 
his mistake is just as good a citizen as 
he makes himself. This applies to those 
who wrote the abusive letters and ap- 
plies equally to the one whose ancestors 
have been in America for many genera- 
tions and to one who has just taken out 
his citizenship papers. 

_ But to all who still hold, as some did 
in their letters, that Italy was a better 
place to live than the United States, my 
Suggestion is that they try Italy. The 
advice is the same to all who think that 
any other country is better than ours. 
Anyone who thinks that there are things 
we could learn from other free coun- 
tries to our advantage is all the better 


citizen for trying to help along improve- 
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ment. When a man or nation is no 
longer open to suggestions stagnation is 
the result. 


OuT OF THE more than four million men 
who were in uniform in 1917-18 less 
than thirty thousand are receiving hos- 
pital treatment. The 
nation has to care 
for relatively few. 
But each one is a 
tragedy. For each 
the victory is health, hope the sustain- 
ing thought for the doctors laboring 
with mental cases. “No patient is be- 
yond hope,” says Dr. M. C. Baines. “We 
refuse to admit that any case is hope- 
less.” That is the spirit that won the 
Meuse-Argonne. 


The Battle 
Still Goes On 


LAST YEAR OUR mail flyers flew twice as 
many miles, fifteen million, as in 1928; 
and they carried twice as much mail, 
seven million pounds, 
as in 1928. The air 
mail service now 
covers fifty coun- 
tries. Twenty-eight 
women now hold flying licenses. There 
is still need for more airports; and for 
other Legion posts to follow the lead of 
the pioneers. 


Yes,We 
Are Flying 


Jesse L. Livermore has a lot of the 
money which other people lost in stocks. 
He is a speculator on the spot while the 
outsiders are far 
from it. He is “bull” 
or “bear” according 
to prospects. His 
winnings in the crash 
are said to have been fifty millions. He 
has not only to guard his millions from 
a raid, but his life; for he is not popu- 
lar with the losers. A hired crack pistol 
shot is always at his elbow. 


And He 
W ent “Short” 


TWO-THIRDS OF OUR people live in the 
States where they were born; a half 
spend their lives in the county of their 
birth. According to 
Professor Gee, of 
the University of 
Virginia, our schools 
have been paying at- 
tention to foreign geography at the ex- 
pense of local. They know where Abys- 
sinia and Uruguay are, but little about 
their home county, and its traditions, 
which are so vital in their lives. 


Know Your 
Own Country 


Now THAT HE is gone, a word about 
Colonel Allen S. Fletcher, of whom the 
world never heard. An officer of the 
Philippine Constab- 
ulary he would go 
alone among the 
savage outlaw bands 
of the Mohamme- 
dan Moros about to go on the war path. 
They would listen to him of the charmed 
life, and turn peaceful. He saved a lot 
of shooting by his gift with the natives 
of the steaming jungle. 


The Moros 
Loved Him 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Prices! 


Choose from 100 prize designs—4 to 8 rooms. 
Wood, brick or stucco. We furnish materials of high- 
est quality—direct from Mills-to-you. No extras! 
Material Plan-Cut (machine-sawed at mill) saves 4 
labor cost—18% material waste. Makes tighter, 
warmer, sturdier home. More comfort—less house work. 

Get modern features: Warm Quilt insulation (saves 
% fuel bills); Hardwood Floors; Built-in Kitchen 
Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, Clothes Chutes, 
Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc. ; Colorful Kitchens. 

With Plan-Cut Materials,Easy-to-follow plans,Com- 
plete Instructions, you can build your own home and 
save $500 to $2000. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Back. Before you rent, buy or build— 


Get FREE Book 
100 Home Plans 


and the Secrets of 
Pian-Cut Savings 
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Gordon-Van Tine 


World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1456 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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PLAY = ‘MUSICAL SAW 


You have heard our “Musical Saw” over the 
radio, on phonograph records, and on the 
vaudeville stage. It is the easiest musical in- 
strument to play. Fun for you and music your 
friends will enjoy. We will send you this Mu- 
sical Saw with bow, hammer and lessons on 
Sve days’ trial. We will prove that you can 
play popular pieces in five days. No notes to 
read, no dreary finger exercises. No obligation 
to buy. FREE information. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
2 South 3rd Street Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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reports that he was on the U. S. 
Cruiser Frederick in the same convoy 
and saw the whole proceeding, stating 
that “it was a sight not to be forgotten 
soon.” His ship, the day before the fire, 
assisted in chasing off a reported sub- 
marine, on July 6th fired thirty-eight 
shots at what developed to be a piece of 
timber and on the 7th passed a convoy 
of about twenty British ships. 

He reports also that “the Frederick 
turned back, during this same trip, and 
overhauled two Danish schooners. Sent 
boarding party on first one and found 
six men and a dog aboard, all about 
starved. Compass went wrong, and they 
couldn’t eat their cargo of salt fish. Left 
them six emergency rations. Arrived 
back in New York, July 19, 1918, just 
two hours ahead of the San Diego which 
was sunk off Fire Island.” 

As a matter of record, we give the 
transports in the convoy at the time of 
the Henderson’s fire, as listed by Lentz: 
U. S. Ships Henderson, Mongolia, Sibo- 
ney, Calamares, Mallory and Tenadores ; 
an Italian ship, the D’Abruzzi, a Dutch 
ship, the Zeelandia, H. M. S. Kursk 
(ex-Russian) and six former German 
ships seized by our country and con- 
verted into transports, with their Ameri- 
can names and original German names: 
Von Steuben (Kronprinz Wilhelm), 
President Grant (same), America (Amer- 
ika), Huron (Friederich der Grosse), 
Mercury (Barbarossa), and the Mada- 
waska (Koenig Wilhelm 11). 

Legionnaire Lentz supplied also the 
picture on page 47 of the Frederick 
taken on February 22, 1918, as it was 
returning from its first convoy trip to 
Europe. He says that “the round trip 
took twenty-three days and it stormed 
for about seventeen days straight. When 
we got out of the Gulf Stream on the 
twenty-third day, nearing Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, everything started 
freezing and we were covered with ice. 
After about six months in the tropics 
for most of the crew, the cold was about 
all we could stand.” 


EPLYING to Dobson’s query in con- 
nection with the Henderson fire as 

to the outfit of Marines on that trans- 
port at the time of the fire, Harold D. 
Pulver of New Milford, Connecticut, 
tells us that it was the Second Casual 
Replacement Battalion. Legionnaire 
George Skipper of Six Mile Run, Penn- 
sylvania, writes that he was one of the 
Marines and there were 750 of them. 
J. S. Heidelberg, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, adds that this Replacement 
Battalion consisted of three companies, 
A, B and C, and that his company, C, 


Then and Now 
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the Mayrant about 11 p. m. and we 
spent the entire night bobbing around 
the Atlantic Ocean trying to get along- 
side the Von Steuben which we finally 
managed to do about four o’clock in the 
morning. Crawling to one of the upper 
decks of the last-named transport, | 
found a spot between two life boats and 
was soon in a sound sleep from which I 
was awakened by a sailor who said ‘You 
can’t lay there, soldier.’ True to form!’ 
O NE of the gob passengers, Past Com- 

mander Harry L. Garden of Lloyd S 
Howe Post, Elk Mound, Wisconsin, ex- 
electrician tcl, pipes up in a letter to 
Dobson: “The gang of gobs aboard the 
Henderson were of the Naval Aviation 
which became a part of the Northern 
Bombing Squadron on the west coast of 
France. Our outfit never flew a seaplane 
overseas but was immediately connected 
up with the British Royal Air Service 
and we used all land planes. We were 
camped about seven miles from Calais 

“When your Paul Jones came along 
the starboard side of the Henderson to 
take off passengers and her yardarm 
and aerial were torn away, I was stand- 
ing so close to the rail that I was nearly 
caught by the broken yardarm ... 
And wasn’t it some job you boys on the 
destroyer had handling the life lines? 
One minute we could almost shake 
hands with you and the next you looked 
a half-mile below us. But you did it and 
as long as I live I'll claim that the boys 
on those bucking destroyers deserve 
more credit than anyone who rode any 
other surface craft. 

“To the best of my knowledge only 
two men were lost in the transfer. One 
gob slid off the tilted deck into the water 
and never came up and one Marine let 


go the life line with his feet and when | 


the boats came together his body was 
caught between them and crushed. 

“You are somewhat wrong about 
nurses being aboard our transport. We 
had none but one of the other transports 
had 1,500 aboard. 

“Now a sad admission—a stigma on 
the good name of the real men of the 
Navy. While we were forced to stand 
quarters on the boat deck, some of the 
ship crew, instead of fighting fire, were 
ransacking our seabags. Of course, they 
didn’t get all of them but about 11:30 
p. m., a detail of us was ordered below 
to pass out baggage but there was very 
little to save. Some bags had not been | 
touched but many were turned inside out 
and those locked were slit from top to 
bottom. 

“TI lost everything I had and landed in | 
Brest bareheaded and with a ten days’ | 





—™ . ate had just lined up for chow when the growth of whiskers. I had to buy a com- 
15 to 20 orders in a noon on alarm sounded. It was some time before plete new outfit which was charged 
i A et caer Se me be they learned what the trouble was. He against my account, so I went from 
| struction jobs. No season |WALUE| | says that the Paul Jones, the destroyer June 5, 1018, to January 5, roro, with- | 
\ or style changes—Long- f whose c » Dobs i ° b ‘day. Th Load :° we 
Vi\ | wear salesmen make xavit| | Of whose crew Dobson was a member, out a payday. e€ paymaster said we | 
Z ea ynve® | seemed to have better luck in transfer- would be reimbursed for our loss as 
S outfit NOW. Dept. A3. | ring the passengers to the Von Steuben soon as we got back to the States. Well, | 
LONGWEAR TROUSERS but that “I had the luck to get aboard we weren’t and after discharge I wrote 
480 BROOME NEW YORK | | | 
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to the Des of Navigation regarding 
my claim and got a reply that they had 
absolutely no record of the S. S. Hend- 
erson meeting with disaster on that date 
or any other date. Can you beat it? 

“I warmed up around the neckerchief 
| and wrote a hot letter to Washington. 
Right away I got a request for a sworn 
affidavit and a list of my loss. It totaled 
about $160.00 and I got a check for 
$84.00 and spent it for a nice little dia- 
| mond ring fora lady . . . so now every- 
| time Mrs. Garden wears it I tell her not 
to lose it or I'll have to go out and get 
myself shipwrecked again.” 





ROPPING down to San Antonio, 

Texas, we find H. B. Veazey, ex- 
machinists’s mate 1cl, U. S. N., who had 
this to add to the Henderson story in a 
letter to us: 

“The gobs were from the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, Florida. When we 
were transferred to the Von Steuben, 

| most of us were without bag or baggage 

| and I had some fifty dollars’ worth of 
| tobacco which was ieft in the hold and 
flooded with my other valuables. 

“We were divided into three camps— 
| St. Ingelvert, one near St. O’Mere and 
| Leadquarters at Autingues—all between 

Calais and Dunkirk. We built roads, dug 

ditches, constructed camps, ate hard- 
| tack and gold fish, had ptomaine and ac- 

complished literally nothing. At the St. 
| O’Mere Camp, my first days’ duties con- 

sisted of pulling up sugar beets. After 
| that I dug ditches, although I had sixty 

hours in the air and had charge of 3R-6 
training planes at Pensacola. 

“The name of our outfit in France 
was Northern Bombing Group, B. E. F., 
later changed to A. E. F.” 

From Easton, Pennsylvania, Legion- 
naire S. E. Richards sends a letter to 
the effect that he was not a member of 
the ship’s company at the time of the 
fire, but quotes an extract from the “War 
Record of the U. S. S. Henderson,” 
compiled by Chaplain Frey, U. S. N. 
This covers practically the same facts 
given in the foregoing letters and con- 
firms the identification of the Marine 
outfit. 

A. G. Marsh of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was one of the Marines and explains 
that the Second Casual Battalion was 
later divided among the several compa- 
nies of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments 
of Marines, Second Division. He adds, 
“I got off the Henderson on about the 
last load transferred. I will never for- 
get the crowded condition of the Von 
Steuben, as I sat on a stair step (ship’s 
‘ladder’?) most of the way over.” 

A former shipmate of Dobson’s, Al- 
bert Smith of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
wrote to Dobson saying, “I was a sea- 
man on the Paul Jones at the time you 
speak of, am now Vice Commander of 
our local Legion post and hope to be its 
first Navy Commander. Did you ever 
get the address of the yeoman, Taylor, 
who took most of the snapshots on or 
about the Paul Jones, or of the officers, 
Lee and Culver, who I think took pic- 
tures at the time we started across from 
Bermuda and came back in a sinking 

| Condition. I'd certainly like to have 
copies of those pam 
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“Remember the time we tried to sink 
one of our own subs, the ‘O’ boat, and 
had to take her back to Philadelphia?” 


T= Dobson story and account of the 
Henderson helped establish the ver- 
acity of one Legion man, F. Ps Moore of 
St. Louis, Missouri, who was a buck pri- 
vate Marine on that transport. Moore 
says, among other things: 

“I was thrilled and glad, for another 
reason, to read your story in Then and 
Now. My Legion post has any number 
of times held a ‘Then and Now’ meeting 
and I happened to tell the story of the 
fire. Many of the fellows discredited 
my story but now I have something to 
show them! 

“When the alarm was given I had just 
got to sleep after having come off the 
crow’s nest watch and was sick as I 
could be. Didn’t have time to get my 
clothes together—was on deck in my 
pants, shoes and undershirt. When or- 
ders came to go over the side, I remem- 
ber well that I fell some fifteen or twen- 
ty feet to the deck of the Paul Jones, 
catching on some rigging to keep myself 
from going overboard. I, too, had some 
of that coffee you gave the lieutenant 
you'd like to hear from.” 

The fellow who must have relieved 
Moore, former Ensign N. C. Avery, now 
of New Britain, Connecticut, pipes up 
with: “I was on watch in the crow’s 
nest when that fire broke out and had 
the privilege of riding on the Paul Jones 
to the relief ship. I was one of the 
Naval Aviation officers who rode over 
with you and knew that Marine gang. 
They were casuals. 

“Although I’m now in the Army Re- 
serve Corps, I’m still strong for the 
Navy ‘cause you know of course that 
‘we won the war’!” 

A drum-and-bugle corpsman of Lan- 
caster (Pennsylvania) Post, 
Ault, remarks to Dobson: “I was on the 
last trip of the Paul Jones in the trans- 
fer, but was not the officer referred to, 
as I was a buck private, going in and 
coming out—no runs, no hits, no errors! 

“On your ship, I crawled under one 
of the tubes to keep out of the rain, but 
never again, as I was grease from head 
to foot. Although I’d been sick as a 
dog, I had some frankfurters, bread and | 
tea and it surely tasted fine. One thing 
I found out is that a fire at sea is cer- 
tainly a cure for seasickness.” 

In the comment received from Fred- | 
erick S. Heffner of Rogers, Arkansas, | 
who, however, is a member of Louis | 
Halphen Post of Legion, Texas, he puts 
forth a query also: 

“Legionnaire Dobson’s account of the 
fire aboard the Henderson interested me, 
but how about the statement that the 
same transport is credited with ramming 
an enemy submarine on August 14, 
1918? I was a Marine aboard her on 











Elias V. | 











that trip and am unable to remember 
the occasion—if the troops ever knew 
of it at the time. True, we had plenty 
of ‘abandon ship’ drills. Why not have 
some of the Gang give us an account of 
the ramming episode? 
“Hope to see some of the former | 
comrades in 106th Company, Q Bat- 
tery. Company (Continued on page 72) 
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C, Third Separate Battalion, at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, and of the 97th Company, 
Sixth Regiment, overseas, at the next 
Legion national convention. A shell 
wound in the lungs causes me to rate a 
permanent and total disability.” 

New Haven, Connecticut, produced 
Legionnaire Thomas F. Richardson, ex- 
Marine, another Henderson survivor, 
who pens that he landed in the 76th 
Company, Sixth Regiment of Marines, 
after arriving in France. He says the 
replacements were from Parris Island, 
South Carolina, and most had not been 
in service more than five months. And he, 
too, had a bad cold, was seasick and suf- 
fering from the results of a vaccination. 
In transferring to the Paul Jones, via 
the lifelines, he says that “notwith- 
standing my condition, I didn’t blister 
my hands. I did burn a hole in my pants 
because of sliding so fast on the rope.” 

The fire caught James L. Baldwin, 
Denton, Texas, ex-Marine, in a predica- 
ment according to his own story: 

“When the ruckus started, some of us 
were taking baths and had to go to the 
weather decks without any clothing. We 
picked up blankets and anything we 
could find to keep us warm. The Von 
Steuben was already packed when we 
reached her and we had to sleep on 
outside decks and were in pretty rough 
shape when we landed in Brest.” 


HREE spectators of the fire wrote to 

us—Wilbur N. Ralston of Silvis, Illi- 
nois, who was on the Duca delga Abruzzi 
(doubtless the same ship as the D’Ab- 
ruzzi listed by Lentz), E. S. Sheehy, 
buck private (retired!), 104th Field Ar- 
tillery, 27th Division, who rode the 
Huron to France, and T. D. Knox of 
Lake City, Florida, who says he cannot 
remember the name of his transport but 
that it was the sister ship of the Hen- 
derson. As the convoy, with the excep- 
tion of the Henderson, Von Steuben and 
two destroyers, continued on the jour- 
ney, these men were interested in know- 
ing of the outcome of the fire. They 
state that when the convoy reached 
Brest, the Von Steuben was already in 
the harbor, notwithstanding its delay. 

To complete this collection of Hen- 
derson stories, we want to add a word 
from Mrs. Mary K. Gilles, member of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson (New York) Post 
of the Legion: 

“T enjoyed the story of the Hender- 
son in May as I happen to have been a 
nurse in the first hospital unit to sail 
for France on that same transport. I 
also went through another fire on the 
Henderson, though not so serious, but 
enough to make us say our prayers and 
prepare for an explosion, as the bad 
sailor boys told the nurses that the fire 
was right near the powder magazine. 
That was in September, 1917. 

“We were a Navy unit, attached to 
the Marines and caring for soldiers and 
Marines. My children will no doubt en- 
joy my war diary some day as it had a 


perfect ending—I married my best pa- 
tient, Captain Fored W. Gilles, 126th 
Infantry, 32d Division, after our return 
to the States. He is Past Commander 
of our local post.” 


you may remember in April last we 
suggested that if The Company 
Clerk could issue citations for distin- 
guished service to Then and Nowers, 
Adjutant William Kulka of London 
(England) Post would rate one. That 
suggestion was made because of the 
long-distance aid he rendered in recover- 
ing and returning to Legionnaire Gor- 
man R. Jones of Alabama, a much- 
prized life preserver which Jones had 
left in Dover, England, after being res- 
cued from the torpedoed Moldavia in 
May, 1918. 

Now Kulka has repeated and consid- 
ering the thin clues on which he works 
to successful conclusions, we wonder if 
he doesn’t serve on some advisory board 
to Scotland Yard. 

The latest case referred to Kulka was 
in the form of a request received last 
March from Legionnaire C. B. Winne, 
ex-private, Battery E, 65th Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, now of Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. You will see that there was not 
much information on which he could 
work: 

“During my service overseas I was a 
patient in the American Red Cross Hos- 
pital at Mosley Hill, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, for several months. While there 
an official photographer of some sort 
English, I believe, came in and took some 
pictures of the nice new hospital. 

“One of the pictures in particular 
starred the writer and a boy by the name 
of Crane from Indiana. We were hold- 
ing a large red and white banner with 
the name of the hospital printed on it 
The picture was taken in Ward E which 
was the most complete at that time. If 
you can put me on the trail of a copy of 
that picture, I would be more than 
grateful.” 

Remembering Adjutant Kulka’s splen- 
did co-operation, we again took advan- 
tage of it and passed the buck to him 
He answered, “I have your letter of 
March 26th, contents of which I have 
read with much interest—and not the 
slightest dismay. I have to go out of 
town tomorrow for about ten days, but 
upon my return, I'll make it my busi- 
ness to attend to the matter and hope in 
due course to deliver the goods.” 

Two months passed and on Memorial 
Day, 1929, Kulka delivered. “Regarding 
the hospital photographs asked for by 
Legionnaire Winne,” he reported, “I en- 
close three which I have procured through 
the good offices of Miss Jones, secretary 
of The American Relief Society. These 
are the only ones I have been able to 
track down . . . If, by any chance, one 
of these photos is the one required by 
Legionnaire Winne, I shall certainly be 
pleased.” 

The pictures were dispatched immedi- 
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Here is pictured at least one of the numerous reasons why much A. E. F. 


mail failed to be delivered. 


Early one morning in May, 1919, fire destroyed 


A. P.O. 701 in St. Nazaire, France. John J]. Byrne of Chicago supplied the 
print but doesn't remember the snapshotter 


ately to Winne out in Oregon and within 
a week a reply came from him thanking 
us for the pictures and stating: “The 
picture of the two soldiers holding the 
Red Cross banner was the very one I 
was looking for. I recognized and re- 
called the whole gang in the picture with 
the exception of one or two. The screen 
across the end of the ward was used to 
shelter a typhoid case whose name I 
have forgotten. I am one of the two 
men holding the banner. 

“One of the other pictures is the 
headquarters building at Mosley Hill, if 
I remember correctly.” 

Thus Kulka scored another direct hit 
and we leave it to you whether or not 
he is entitled to a second unofficial cita- 
tion. Wonder if any of the other Ameri- 
can patients in the Mosley Hill Hospital 
recall the picture? 


ROM our personal experiences we 

feel we’re safe in saying that failure 
of the mail truck to show up was as 
great a calamity as when the chow- 
wagons were lost in transit in the A. E. F. 
Remember that incident in “The Big 
Parade” where the mail is delivered and 
every guy in the outfit, except one, gets 
letters? Didn’t that sort of hit home, 
fellows? 

There were all sorts of alibis for the 
non-delivery of mail, either A. E. F.- 
bound or homeward-bound, but John J. 
Byrne, Harold A. Taylor Post, Chicago, 
Illinois, permits us to show on this page 
One reason why some hundreds (or thou- 
sands) of soldiers or homefolk failed to 
receive one vast bunch of mail. 

Byrne was a member of Company H, 
P. E. S. (what’s that?), A. P. O. No. 
701, at St. Nazaire, France, and explains 
that the fire pictured destroyed that A. 
E. F. post office early one morning in 
May, 1919. He continues: 

“Here’s another ‘first’ of the A. E. F. 
—the first A. P. O. in France. But if you 
reprint that statement you will have to 
get some historian to investigate and 
See that the guy who told the guy who 
told me, told the truth. 





“The fire started about four a. m— 
cause, unknown—loss, total, including 
my clothes and breakfast. The building 
was entirely destroyed in a few minutes. 

“The brick building, at the left, hous- 
ing the French post office, was damaged 
some and telephone and telegraph lines 
put out of business but the lines were 
quickly repaired by the Signal Corps. 

“While the photographer got right on 
the job, I never found out who he was.” 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, 
we stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 710 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


5TH Rect. MArINes, 49TH Co., 2p Div-— 
Former members who remember Ernest BLOOMER, 
wounded in action, June 16, 1918. 

15TH U. S. Enors., Co. A.—There is no ree- 
ord of the return from France of Norman 
Neciey. Suit for insurance pending. Does 
anyone know of his whereabouts? 

310TH AmM. Tr., Co. A, 85TH Div.— Veterans 
who remember Carl E. ACKERLIND who was 
taken sick in LeHavre, France, just before 
leaving for home. 

342p F. A., Brry. A, 89TH Div.—Former 
members who were acquainted with Set. Wil- 
liam L. HOLLeyY. 

2i1iTrnH F. S. BN., 11TH Div.—Veterans who 
remember chest injury sustained by William J. 
NELSON while performing exercise at Camp 
Meade, Md., and men of Med. Det., 211th F. 8. 
Bn., who taped his chest. 

18TH RecrvuiT Co., LATER 15TH Co., JEFFER- 
SON Barracks, Mo.—Statements from men of 
these outfits, particularly Alfred ALLEN of 
Denver, Colo., to support claim of Raymond 
Guy. 

117TH Ewncrs., Co. B, 42p Div.—Former mem- 
bers who remember disability of Frank Busu 
of that regiment. 

55TH INF., M. G. Co.—Veterans of this com- 
pany, in service at Camp Forrest, Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., about Jan. 1, 1918, remembering 
disability to Loy D. STEEe.e. 

308TH SupPpLy Co., Q. M. C.—Former mem- 
bers, particularly Sgt. Harold Lewis of New 
York and Sgt. Albert Srrasser of Cincinnati, 
remembering illness and hospitalization in 
France of Boyd Ho.tzciaw. 

5TH TRAINING Brty., F. A. C. O. T. S.. 
Camp Tayior, Ky.—Former members, includ- 
ing Capt. C. E. Heston, Jr., and gunnery in- 
structors at Scott Field, Ill.. Mar. to Auz., 
1918, ineluding Jones, radioman; Cpl. Bar- 
RETT, Set. Eppre, Sgt. Georce and Sgt. BELDEN, 
recalling disability to Jay A. MILLIGAN. 

46TH F. A., Brry. (Continued on page 74) 
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educed : , 
inches in 35. ve” oa R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and L 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which pus the fat to be 
dissolved and absor ou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try easy way. 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk apenny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NO 
LANDON +) WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, ti. 


Landon & Warner, Sept, c-81, 332 §. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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\BUNIONS 


Now Dissolved 


Pain stops almost instantly! Then last- 
ing relief. Amazing Fairyfoot gradually 
dissolves painful bunions. Quick- 
ly enables you to wear smaller shoes. 
No messy salves. No cumbersome ap- 
Dliances. This marvelous discovery 
erent! Used successfully 


; ee eee os ¢ 

on 500,000 feet. rite for trial 

FREE TEST! qocotanens absolutely free. Nothing 
to pay. No C.O.D. No obligation. 


FAIRYFOOT PRODUCTS CO 
1223 S. Wabash Avenue Dept.603 Chicago, Iilinols 
































A SERIES of 10 Pep Postal Cards, Government 
illustrated and humorously written— 





stamped, 
dealing with the subjects of Post Meetings, Dues, 
Dances, Parades, Member-Getting and Special 






Occasions—your signature—a flip into the mail box 
—a record attendance—a smile on everybody's face! 
Is it worth it? When you see the amount of trouble 
they save you, youll agree with hundreds of Post 
Adjutants that they are “GREAT!” 

Send $3.00 for 100 cards. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



























Bostonian Mig. Co., Dept. C-218, 68 Bicklerd $t., Basten, Mass 











MAN WANTED on who understands rural 

needs preferred. Splendid 
opening toimprove your situation. We furnish cap- 
ital to set you up in your own business. No expe- 
rience required. Large line of Koch guaranteed 
products always in season. Easily sold under Koch 
modern plan. Get your pay every week. Also open- 
ing for lady in city. Join the chain of successful 
Koch Dealers NOW. Limited number of openings. 
Plan simple and plain. Write at once for booklet. 


Koch V. T. Co., Box AL, Winona, Minn. 






















S. MEADQUARTERS 
Springfield's Restocked 
te Col. Wheien’s R: 
smiths & Gun Stock Makers 


, Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Arms, A Parts 


a 
Webiey-Scott-Mauser-Luger-Merkel Bros -Mananlicher, etc. 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles Trap, be Gans, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. Ti Target Arms onseges 
mounted ‘Send 2Se in stamps for 128 page Arms 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from page 73) 


F.—Statement wanted from 2d Lt. CARPENDER 
in support of claim for disability of George 
W. STarrorD sustained at Camp Kearney, Cal. 

315TH ENcrs., Co. D, 90TH Div.—Statements 
wanted from former members, particularly 
PICKNER of Minnesota, to support claim of L. 
R. TURNER. 

First AMM. TRAIN, Co. C.—Former mem- 
bers who know of disability to C. L. Davis 
during war. 


N LINE with our “Buddies in Dis- 

tress’ column which appears fre- 
quently in this department, we reproduce 
on the opposite page a picture submitted 
by George P. Gentry, Service Officer of 
James H. Teel Post, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. Gentry’s report follows: 

“The enclosed picture was given me 
by Donald A. Woods, a disabled mem- 
ber of our post. He had a brother, Mar- 
tin Woods, who went into service from 
Oil *City, Pennsylvania. Martin is the 
third man from the left in this picture. 
An uncle of these two boys, still living 
in Oil City, sent the picture to Donald, 
stating that it was the only picture he 
had of him, and the uncle does not know 
where it came from. 

“According to Donald Wood’s story, 
his brother was thought to have been in 
one of the Pennsylvania National Guard 
regiments which was sent to the Mexi- 
can border in 1916 and later mustered 
into Federal service. It was reported 
that Martin was killed or died in serv- 
ice. The War Department, however, 
upon inquiry stated that there was no 
record of any soldier of that name who 
died in service. Evidently, if the rumor 
that he is dead is correct, he must have 
entered service under an assumed name. 

“Several veterans of the First Divi- 
sion residing in this city, when shown 
the picture, say they recall this man but 
do not remember his organization. It is 
requested that any of the men in the 
picture furnish information as to where 
this picture was taken, the organization 
to which they belonged and such other 
data as they may have. 

“A microscopic examination of the 
picture shows no identifying marks on 
the men’s clothing. The door at the 
right of the picture is stenciled with 
what appears to be ‘3rd Squad,’ just 
above the horseshoe. The appearance 
of the company street makes me think 
it some of the soil which is common al- 
most any place in southwest or west 
Texas, and it looks as if there are small 
cactus plants near the tent stakes. 

“Donald Woods is naturally anxious 
to secure any information relative to his 
brother and is certainly in need of as- 
sistance, as he is disabled to the point 
where it is extremely hard for him to 
find work.” 


OUR wartime Engineer regiments 

have already announced plans of 
gathering together their gangs in reun- 
ion during the Legion national conven- 
tion to be held in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, October sixth to ninth. So far, 
almost a dozen outfits are moving on to 
Boston to have their smaller parties, 


comparatively speaking, while the Le- 
gion hosts are in the city of the bean 
and the cod. 

The latest gang of ex-engineers to line 
up is the old 11th Regiment and Charles 
S. Pemburn, spokesman for the vet- 
erans, has this to say: 

“T have been picked, selected, drafted 
and requested to write to The American 
Legion Monthly and its editor to find 
out what has become of the rest of the 
A. W. O. L.’s of that sterling regiment 
of dirty, lousy, trouble-making crooks 
known as the 11th U. S. Engineers—the 
only regiment discharged from govern- 
ment service owing that same Govern- 
ment money. 

“It may be remembered that after 
touring Europe at government expense, 
this same outfit (called engineers), dis- 
owned by any division and in every- 
body’s way—including the Germans’ in 
their 1917 counter-attack on the Somme 
—was brought home in May, toro, on 
that de luxe French liner, the S. S 
Chicago. She carried the last cargo of 
fine imported wines and champagne, also 
the 11th Engineers and this regiment 
feeling very sentimental towards France 
wanted to show in their own way those 
sentiments. So, hearing of the cargo’s 
rumored contents and finding a way to 
visit the hold, much merriment for the 
men and many a sleepless night for the 
officers resulted. 

“Signs of ‘We Want Beer’ appeared 
all over the S. S. Chicago and those 
signs were noted by members of the 
Welcome Home Committee on the Ma- 
com while steering up New York harbor 

“Well, what I started out to say is 
that the gang met the other night for 
the first time in ten years, in Ring’s 
Chop House on 50 East 25th Street, 
New York City, and did some tall won- 
dering as to what happened to the other 
1,500 members who were absent. A good 
time was had by all and it was decided 
to make Ring’s Chop House the unoffi- 
cial and official headquarters in New 
York City. About two hundred were 
present, although it is rumored that many 
more returned safely after the war to 
the States. 

“Many of those buddies are now mem- 
bers of their local Legion posts and I 
wish you could announce that the vet- 
erans of the 11th Engineers have come 
to life and will turn out next Memorial 
Day and march up Riverside Drive in 
New York City—their first public ap- 
pearance in eleven years. 

“T have struggled for a half hour try- 
ing to remember what the boys told me 
to pass on to you—probably the ‘buck’ 
—and here it finally is: If we make a 
good showing on Memorial Day we ex- 
pect to call a reunion of the regiment to 
be held in Boston, Massachusetts, at the 
time of the national convention of the 
Legion in October. Will you tell the 
boys to send their names and addresses 
to Harold S. Ring at so East 25th 
Street, New York —_ U. S. A. He has 
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Who are the seven soldiers in this picture and when and where was 


it taken? 


Information regarding a man inthe group is required by 


| Service Officer George P. Gentry of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, in con- 
| 


nection with the claim of a disabled veteran. 
to the wooden doors on the tents, the arid soil and what appear to 
be cactus plants near the tent stakes 


been assigned the job of compiling a ros- 
ter and distributing information of the 
reunion.’ 


\ ELL, there we have the 11th En- 
gineers lined up. Announcements 
of the reunion in Boston, October 6th to 
oth, of the 21st Engineers—Light Rail- 
way, A. E. F., have already appeared in 
these columns and veterans are asked to 
report to Frederick G. Webster, 6819-A 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Carlos D. Smith, The Hawthorne, Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, sends this word to 
the 23d Engineer Regiment’s veterans: 
A preliminary reunion will be held in 
the American House, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, March 8th, to complete plans for 
a general reunion during the Legion con- 
vention in Boston, October 6th to oth. 
The 31st Railway Engineers has also 
lined up for Boston and F. E. Love, 
secretary of the Veterans of the 31st 
Railway Engineers, 111 First Avenue 
West, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, wants all 
former members to send their names and 
addresses to him. 
Here are the other reunions scheduled 
to be held in Boston in conjunction with 
the Legion national convention: 


Tuirp Division, A. E. F.—All veterans in- 
vited to attend reunion during Legion conven- 
tion, Boston, October 6-9. Address Secy. Wal- 
ter J. Wells, Elks Hotel, 275 Tremont st., 
Boston. 

318TH Fietp Sic. BN.—Former members in- 
terested in reunion during Legion national con- 
vention at Boston, Oct. 6-9, address Earle E. 
Murphy, P. O. Box 998, New London, Conn. 

U. S. A. (Harvarp) Base Hospitat No. 5. 
Reunion in Boston during Legion convention, 


Oct. 6-9. Headquarters at Parker House. Ad- 
ue W. I. Whitley, pres., 4 P. O. Square, 
oston. 


P G. Co., 104TH INF.—AlIl former members 
interested in proposed reunion during Legion 
national convention in Boston, Mass., in Oct., 
address Edwin A. Holmes, 40 Broad st., Boston. 
SEVENTH BN. (25TH, 26TH, 27TH AND 28TH 
Cos.), 151st Depor Bric.—Third reunion to be 
held, in conjunction with Legion national con- 
vention, at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Oct. 9th. 
Address R. M. Leonard, 176 Aspen rd., Swamp- 
Scott, Mass. 
491st Agro Constr. Sqnorn.—Former mem- 
bers interested in proposed reunion during Le- 
gion national convention in Boston, Oct. 6-9, 
address Talmage B. Rowe, 369 East Green st., 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
S. S. Wilhelmina—Reunion of former 
mJ during Legion convention in Boston, Oct. 
6-9. Address Dr. M. M. Sorenson, 1506 State 
st.. Racine, Wis. 
Britis (IMPERIALS) 


VETERANS.—Reunion 








Attention is called 


at Legion national convention, Boston, Oct 
6-9, is planned of all who served in the British 
Army, any branch, including Nursing Sisters 
and those of U. S. Army, including nurses 
who served with the Imperials. Distinguished 
British guests will be present. For particulars 
write to Dr. C. R. Bird, ex-capt., R. A. M. C., 
301 Hume-Mansur blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Following will be found notices of re- 
unions, not held in conjunction with the 
Legion convention, and of other matters 
of interest to veterans: 


Tuirp Div.—The Society of the Third Di- 
vision is endeavoring to locate every former 
member. All who served with the Marne Di- 
vision, send a note to G. B. DuBois, 1239 30th 
st.. N. W., Washington, D. C., giving you 
name, address and outfit. A copy of the Watch 
on the Rhine giving information about buddies, 
will be forwarded to all who report. 

27TH Div.—‘New York’s Own” National 
Guard Division veterans will hold a conven- 
tion in London, England, in May, 1930, fol- 
lowed by a tour of Belgian and French battlc- 
fields. For particulars address C. Pemberton 
Lenart, secy.-treas., 100 State st., Albany, N. Y. 

29TH Div.—The Blue and Gray will hold 
reunion at Asbury Park, N. J., Oct. 11-13. 
Former members are requested to write to 
2%hk Div. Assn. Hq., 160 Van Reipen ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

32p Div.—Divisional reunion in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sept., 1930. Address Byron Beveridge, 
secy., State Capitol, Madison. 

37TH Div.—-First and second volumes of 37th 
Division A. E. F. History are ready for dis- 
tribution. Any man who served in division is 
entitled to both volumes. Send name, address 
and outfit to John Edwards, secy.-treas., 37th 
Div., A. E. F. Veterans’ Association, 329 Stone- 
man bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 

78TH Div.—Former members are requested to 
file names and permanent addresses, stating 
unit in which they served, with Lieut. John 
Kennedy, secy., 78th Div. Assoc., 208 W. 19th 
st.. New York City. 

47TH Rect., N. Y. N. G.—Annual dinner, 
Apr. 26th. Address A. C. Hall, secy., Armory, 


27th Div. Train, Marcy ave. and Lynch st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
114TH INF.—Annual reunion at Sea Girt, N. 


J., July 26-27. Send names and addresses to 
114th Inf. Assn. Hq., 160 Van Reipen ave.., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Co. L, 50TH U. S. INr.—Proposed reunion 
of men who served at Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., during 1917 and 1918. Address 
Bert Hollers, 1202 N. Sluss ave., Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Co. F, 168TH INr., 42p Div.—Reunion at 
Villisea, Iowa, Mar. 9th. Address Orville L. 
Wagamon, Villisca. 

79Tn F. A., PoRMERLY 2ist Cav.—Reunion 
in Fort Riley, Kans., its birthplace, during 
summer of 1930. Former members are request- 
ed to send names and addresses to Peter Mur- 
dock, 16 Hoyt st., Spring Valley. N. Y 

328TH F. A.—Seventh annual reunion of 
328th F. A. Vets. Assn., at Hotel Otsego, 
Jackson, Mich., June 15-17. Address Adjt. L. 
J. Lynch, 209 Elm st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Brry. A, 308TH _F. A. Assn.—Seventh an- 
nual reunion at Paterson, N. J.. May 13th. 
Former members write to ex-Sgt. Paul Schaub, 
secy., 72-18th ave., Paterson. 

Fourtn Encrs., (Continued on page 76) 
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VIEW OF COMPLETE AIR-FEO 
MINNOW BUCKET 10 QT. CAP 


NEW 


AIR-FED *arue 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Full 10 qt. Capacity—50-75 minnows. 
At your dealers or order direct. 
West of Rockies.....$4.25 Canada... 
Running Board Attachment... 
FREE-Booklet on Live Bait — 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. 4265S. 7th, Quincy, Il. 


Ic A DAY INSURES 
UP TO $100.A MONTH 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 

3324 Moriarity Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
issuing a new accident policy that pays up to 
$100 a month for 24 months on total disabil 
ity—$1,000 for death and costs less than k 
a day—$3.50 a year. Over 50,000 already hav« 
this protection. Simply send name, address, 
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age, beneficiary's name and relationship and 
they will send this 
inspection, 
them today. 





policy on 10 days’ fre« 
This offer is limited so writ« 





























PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk de- 
lay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for FREE book, “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to pro- 
ceed, Communications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 247-C Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D. C. 
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with You 


U Iam now ready to place an am- 
bitious, ic man in charge of 
my oll ag aaemey right in yout locality. 
I'll make wr m 2 a big business and 
2 ess an 
DiviBe, that’ s PROF to do i at big bus! usin 
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men now with me “an | this t 


$50 to itt a Week Your Share 


Montgomery, Iowa, made $316 the first week. 
Wengard, Ohid, ma ue } yh oor his s share in one 


You too can make 

or enpertenss needed. ut chow | how. Furnish 
everything free. Everybody bu: A oll, You simply take 
orders on tong credit terms for my famous nationally- 
known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Oils, —— 
Quality Paints one Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver from 
nearby warehouse and you every 

rite Quick It’s the chance of a lifetime to jet 

mak! 
me 





















t bi. rmanent m 
business of your own pod td = oad rrr any for a 
particulars. First ppplications get the preference. N 
Gen’! Mer. 903 Beas. 

Central Petroleum CLEVELAND, OH 
AcExts 72 chance to Earn 
$ and More? 
— ing finest line New Guaranteed Hosiery ~ 


you ever saw. For Men, Women, and Children. 
All kinds, 126 styles and colors. Guaranteed to 
Wear seven months or replaced. 


Get Hosiery and Ford Without Cost 
We furnish new auto to travel in as extra bonus and silk 
hose for your own us e deliver 


. No expe er? mit 
Outfit 
FREE 


Rush name and address 


Big eppertente 
mailed promptly 


for free sample outfit 
zive hose size. 
Witknit Hosiery Co., 

Dept. 3406, Greenfield, O. 




















NOW Nation's Great Poultry Manual, 
FREE 132 Pages. Beautitui Pictures. 

Mrs, Berry’s success with mam- 
moth Hatchery. Blood tested, Pure-Bred 
Poultry, feeding, housing, culling, disease and 
remedy information. Makes LOW PRICES 
on Pure Quality Fowls, Chicks, Eggs, Rrooders’ Supplies, 
etc. Stamps appreciated. Send for this book at once, 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 52, Clarinda, lowa 





' BE AN OIL EXPERT 
P TRAINED MEN NEEDED 


9 Geologists, drillers, refiners, sales- 
A menare atapremium! New, easy, 
~ 6practical way to learn at home in 
spare time! 
Write today! FREE Booklet! 
Petroleum Engineering University 
> Dept. 142, Fort Wayne, Ind. 






















Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work fou le for pub- 
fication. Anyone mo 0 write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free omens advice. 
Pas ce unnecessary.New demand 
by Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
scribed in our free book Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
763 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from page 75) 


Div.—Third annual reunion and banquet 
Wash., Mar. 8th. Address Wal- 
ter B. Nagel, secy., 317 City Hall, Portland, Ore. 

15TH U. S. ENncrs.—Regimental reunion in 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 26th. 
Address R. L. Knight, Jr., 224 No. Aiken ave., 
Eastend, Pittsburgh. 

34TH ENGRS.—Regimental 
angle Park, Dayton, O., Aug. 31. 
George Remple, secy., 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 

104TH Fietp Sic. BN.—To complete roster, 
former members write to Geo. R. Deecken, 202 
Virginia ave., Jersey City, N. J 

Evac. Hosp. No. 2.—Former officers, nurses 
and enlisted men interested in proposed reun- 
ion address Lester O. Moody, Box 425, Port 


Ivy 
at Vancouver, 


reunion at Tri- 
Address 


Huron, Mich. 

U. S. Gen. Hosp. No. 31.—Reunion in Car- 
lisle, Pa., Aug. 19-20, of all former patients, 
officers, nurses and all personnel who were at 


this hospital in Carlisle in 1919 and 1920. For 
particulars address Mrs. E. Voigtsberger, U. 
S. Veterans Hospital, Perry Point, Md. 
Evac. Hosp. No. 22.—Second annual reunion 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14th. Former nurses, 
officers and enlisted men interested, address 
George D. Liebel, Box 508, Lexington, Ky. 
MINE SWEEPING Div. S@quap, No. 10, Sec. 
Base No. 8.—Former members interested in 
proposed reunion address Harry Levy, Gen. 


| 
Qld (rocks | 


a Depot, Port Richmond, S. I., 

U. A. AMBULANCE > a | 
oman at Atlantic City, N. J., July 16-19, 
with Atlantic City USAAC Club as host. Send 
names and addresses to Jchn H. Fetter, Hotel 
Jefferson, Atlantic City. 

AERIAL PHOTO SecTIONS Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 
5.—Former members are requested to supply 
information relative to their unit’s operations 
in the war to F. Wilmer Coffman, 241 Paul 
st., Harrisonburg, Va., who is writing a story 
of this branch of service. 

EicgGHTH ArMyY Corps VETERANS.—It is re- 
quested that survivors of Ist to 49th Infantry 


Regts., Ist to 8th Artillery, lst to 15th Cavalry, 
State volunteers and Philippine veterans hold 
county reunions fourth Saturday each month. 
Roster soon to be issued. Write to George S. 
Geis, 704 E. Jefferson st., Detroit, Mich. 
OrperR oF BriTISH OFFICERS OF THE WorLp 
War.—Information regarding this organization 


which accepts as associate members officers of 
the Allied forces, holders of Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Victoria Cross or any allied 
order of chivalry, Gold Star Mothers of Ameri- 
ca and nurses who served overseas, may lh 
obtained from Major Arthur de Bles, national 
commander, 38 W. 76th st., New York City. 


THE COMPANY CLERK 


(Continued from page 25) 


some stretcher bearers, who carried him 
out of the army forever. He had com- 
manded a regiment less than twenty- 
four hours and they had told him its 
morale was gone. Well, he had put 
morale back into his men and at their 
head he had captured Montparnasse, 
with casualties of fifty, where the French 
had wasted fifty thousand men in four 
years of warfare! Not so bad! Well, 
the buck had been clearly up to him. 
He had to use his head for thinking, he 
had had to crack eggs to make an ome- 
lette and he had not lacked the courage 
to crack them. 

He was consumed with a vast pride, 
not in his own efforts, but in those of 
his men. Poor tired devils, how mag- 
nificently they had responded to his de- 
sires! Well, he had been on the Active 
List and now he would go back to the 
Retired List and he would not see his 
regiment any more. Too bad he couldn’t 
have had the luck to get acquainted with 
his officers. He wanted to do something 
for that boy in Supply, and that Major 
Wynne had stuff in him. What Wynne 
needed to enable him to carry on was a 
lot of setting up exercises. . . 

In a field hospital that night Colonel 
Humphrey Marlowe parted with his left 
arm half way to the elbow. . pres- 
ently a hospital train bore him down to 
Base Hospital No. 6 near Bordeaux. Here 
he was forgotten for two months; then 
one day a French field marshal came 
down and pinned upon him the Legion 
D’Honneur medal; when his stump had 
healed so that what was left of his arm 
could swing clear, he pinned back the 
empty sleeve and, in compliance with 
orders, journeyed across the Channel 
and up to Buckingham Palace, where 
King George invested him with a D. 
S. O. So he knew he had received a cita- 
tion from G. H. Q. and that in the ful- 


ness of time, when it caught up with 
him, he would probably wear a cluster 
of oak leaves on his D. S. C. ribbon to 
indicate that here was a decoration he 
had won twice! 

From London he crossed to Paris 
again. He would have liked to pin on a 
party there, but his heart was heavy and 
the sight of his empty sleeve kept it 
heavy—his ankles hurt cruelly and he 
was weak from the dysentery which so 
many men acquired at the front. The 
Armistice had been signed and he ap- 
peared to have been forgotten. He was 
at a loose end, responsible, apparently, 
to nobody, with nobody responsible to 


him, so he wandered down to the 
Riviera to recuperate. 
He found comfortable accommoda- 


tions in a little inn at La Napoule, 
preferring this because he was the only 
Old Crock in La Napoule. He did not 
want to dwell in an atmosphere of sick 
wounded, crippled soldiers of all na- 
tions; he wanted peace. Here, beside the 
blue Mediterranean, he would remain for 
a few months; meanwhile he reported 
his whereabouts to G. H. Q. and sat 
down to await receipt of his travel or- 
ders—to oblivion. 

They did not come until April, and 
by that time Marlowe had grown accus- 
tomed to doing with one arm. His 
strength had returned and, because he 
spent his days sitting on a bench at the 
end of a grape arbor, looking out to sea 
and smoking, the ache had gone out of 
his ankles. 

With the approach of spring he dis- 
covered that he did not want to go 
home. Why should he? He could live 
luxuriously here in quiet, lovely La Na- 
poule, for less than half it would cost 
him to live in shabby gentility at home 
—and in La Napoule he would always 
be Monsieur Le Colonel! He could even | 
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ON REMARKABLE NEW INSTRUMENT 


The “‘ Octophone” is equi 
with new patented invention t 
has enabled many to play tunes 
in a few 
of music pn on | No long, tire- 
some practice. No expensive les- 
sons. You learn to read music au- // 
tomatically while playing. 





The “‘Octophone”’ 
complete orchestra m= one 
jinstrument — 
fenor Banjo, Mandolin, 
fenor Guitar, Mando- 
ello, Tipie, Taro-Patch, 
Mandola. Produces rich harmony, syncopated j 
Astonish your friends. Loads of fun. Money-ma ing 
chances. Seven-day trial at our risk. 


EASY TERMS! Write today for FREE particulars. 

















A Necessity 


to those who want to 
preserve each copy of The 
American Legion Monthly 


A binder suitable for preserv- 
ing one volume — there are two 
volumes yearly—of six numbers 
of your magazine—THE AMERICAN 
Lecion MONTHLY. 


THIS binder is strong, artistic in 
design, beautifully embossed in gold, 
and made of blue artificial leather. 


THE Locking Device is convenient 
and simple—the actual binding can be 
made in a few minutes. It requires no 
hole punching—does not mutilate your 
copies—is easy to operate—can be 
quickly detached. 


IN gold on the front of this binder 
is embossed The American Legion 
Emblem and THe American LEcION 
MontTHLy logotype. On the end, em- 
bossed in gold, is the title, THe AMER- 
1cAN LEGION MonTHLY, and the volume 
number—I, II, 11], IV, V, VI, VII or 
VIII. The current volume is No. VIII. 
If you desire to bind a complete set— 
all your past copies of the MontHLY— 
binders can be purchased for volumes 


I, I, 1, IV, V, VI, VII, VII. 


THE price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 
In foreign countries, add to remittance 
estimated postage. 
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wear his considerable collection of med- 
als on his civilian clothes and nothing 
would be thought of it. He was tired, 
and La Napoule offered a haven in which 
to dream and smoke and read and drift 
gradually into a peaceful old age, free 
from penury and pitiful striving to keep 
up appearances. 

He had packed his luggage and en- 
gaged a motor car to run him down to 
Marseilles, from which port he was to 
sail; for the last time he went down to 
his old seat on the bench at the end of 
the grape arbor. But this evening, when 
he got there, he found the bench already 
occupied, and by a woman wrapped in 
the blue cloak of an army nurse. She 
glanced up at the sound of his footstep 
and his heart leaped into his throat, for 
the woman was Daisy Hogan. 

“My dear Daisy!” he cried rapturous- 
ly. “I thought the world had come be- 
tween us.” 

“Humphrey! You're still living!” 

“You bet, Daisy. And living better 
than I’ve ever lived.” He strode swiftly 
to Daisy’s side and as she stood up his 
one arm went around her fiercely and 
drew her to him till their lips touched. 

“Oh, honey,” the girl sobbed, “hold 
me tight. Put both your arms around 
me, Humphrey. I’m so unhappy and 
lonely and desperate!” 

“I wish I could put both arms around 
you, Daisy,” he answered huskily, “but 
unfortunately my left forearm is fer- 
tilizing the soil of France up in the 
neighborhood of Foy. I'll do the best I 
can with the stump, however,” and he 
placed his mutilated left arm around her 
neck. 

“You—too,” she whispered. “Oh, 
Humphrey, you poor dear, I'm sorry.” 

“T don’t miss it—really, Daisy, except 
when I order a beefsteak. The waiter 
has to cut my meat.” 

The girl sighed and trembled in his 
embrace. “The waiter has to cut mine, 
too, Humphrey. Look!” She threw the 
fold of her cape back over her right 
shoulder and held up to him a right arm 
with the hand missing, amputated just 
above the wrist. 

“They bombed a hospital train and I 
was blesséd,” she explained, and her 
voice was infinitely tragic in its weari- 
ness. “They sent me down here to recu- 
perate.” 

The Old Crock bent reverently over 
that missing hand and kissed the wrist. 
“Now what will you do for a living?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know. What can I do?” I 
have no home, no relatives, no financial 
resources. All I had was my profession 
as a trained nurse—and a trained nurse 
needs two hands. I was sitting here 
thinking that perhaps I had better not 
go home. The sea is very blue and it’s 
been calling to me—” 

“Hush!” The man drew the tear- 
stained face close to his. “Daisy, we're 
both Old Crocks now—your right arm 
and my left. Strange about that. We can 
at least walk along side by side and hold 
hands without inconvenience, and I have 
a notion that we'll just walk on through 
life together that way, Daisy, dear, if 
you're willing. (Continued on page 78) 
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500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more profit. Be your own boss. 
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in YOUR OWN Business! 


Many men are earning $125 to $200 per week 
with the H-B Rug- Washer. C. B. Ta ayer, Phil- 
adelphia, writes: “I alone have often earn 5 
in a day with my H- B Rug-Washer.”’ C. J. White. 
Louisville, says: “$100 worth of business in 6 
days — never : ‘complaint.” C- H, Williams, 
Joliet, writes: “Gave up railroad job to buy 
H-B Cleaner, $390 worth of work last month 
and business increasing.”” Frank Diedrich 
writes: “‘I started business with one 
H-B Rug- Washer. Today I own large 
Milwaukee store with 4 machines,” 
Thousands earning quick, 
easy profits. Electricity does 
the work. Finishes rugs like 
new on customer's floor, 
Write for booklet. 
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to? Then be- 


come a foot correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees—not medical 
nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, 
no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
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Stephenson Laboratory, 9 Back Bay, Besten, Mass. 
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Old (‘rocks 


(Continued from page 77) 


We seem to need each other so—and 
nobody will love us, I fear, unless we 
love each other. When I was a shave- 
tail, Daisy, I took out a big life insur- 
ance policy. My father used to pay the 
premium. Later, when he died, I man- 
aged to pay it myself. It will mature in 
about two years and I'll collect twenty 
thousand dollars. I have fifteen thousand 
dollars in bonds and my retired pay will 
be about two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a month. I had ten thousand 
dollars War Risk Insurance and Uncle 
Sam has to give me some compensation 
for my lost arm—” 

“He'll have to settle with me, too, 
Humphrey. I was insured.” 

“Well, suppose, Daisy, we pool our 
resources and go on the Retired List. 
There’s a lovely little villa over yonder 
and I can buy it very cheap. I’ve been 
looking at it. We can have a cook and 
a maid and a combination chauffeur- 


butler—some chap to cut up our meat 
Cost us about fifty dollars a month for 
the lot, and we can pick up a good auto- 
mobile from the A. E. F. for a song— 
and wave our stumps at the cock-eyed 
world and grow old together. Besides, I 
love you most to death—you'll not re- 
fuse me, will you, dear?” 

“You're right, Humphrey. We're just 
a pair of Old Crocks now, but there was 
a time when we weren’t—and I loved 
you then. I’ve loved you ever since the 
night you blushed for your old pig of a 
commanding officer—and oh, my dear, 
I'm going to cry, I’m so happy.” 

Colonel Marlowe held Daisy Hogan 
very close to his gallant heart and his 
lips pressed the wrist of that little muti- 
lated hand. “Isn’t God good to us?” 
Daisy faltered, and the Colonel nodded 

“Yes, Daisy, He is. Isn't life wonder- 
ful?” 

THE END 


‘Drums and Bugles 


(Continued from page 6) 


red collar and cuffs, and a broad red 
stripe down the long trousers. To top it 
off I gave them a scarlet overseas cap 
with a blue piping and the lettering 
“N. Y. 18.” on the side in blue. One can 
see these red caps coming for miles 
down any avenue and the boys are proud 
of their dress. 

Next came a clamor for a bass drum 
and cymbals. But the post could not 
afford any more money at the time. Then 
to my astonishment the boys collected 
over twenty dollars among their ranks 
to buy the coveted instruments, and 
bought them second-hand, but still good, 
by themselves. After this we were in- 
vited to play at both Legion and politi- 
cal club dances, and the corps made 
such a hit that a Legionnaire from a 
neighboring post presented us with a 
drum-major’s baton. We had just the 
boy for it. “Buddy” Austin was only ten 
and the smallest in the corps, besides 
having a marvelous presence. Drum 
major we made him and I thereupon 
proceeded to teach him how to twirl his 
baton as effectively as anyone in the 
Army. 

Colonel John Byrne of the 244th 
Coast Artillery gave us the use of his 
armory for our rehearsals, so that it was 
not long before I had little Buddy lead- 
ing the corps around the armory floor in 
the most approved drum-major manner. 
But the big test came on Memorial Day 
of 1927. 

The corps at that time had grown to 
number about twenty, including drums, 
bugles, cymbals and bass drum. We were 
the first Legion band in line that day. 
Only one post preceded the Greenwich 
Village Post, and that was Lafayette Po- 
lice Post, which was led by the New 


the first Legion music in the long march 
up Fifth Avenue, Broadway and River- 
side Drive. To insure the populace real- 
izing this, we left a big gap of about a 
block in length between ourselves and 
Police Post and refused to close up. So 
it looked actually as though the kids 
were leading the whole Legion division 
of the parade. No one could begrudge 
us this, for Buddy looked too cute for 
anything out front as he twirled his baton. 
taking the continuous cheers and plaudits 
of the crowd for granted! 

Salvos of applause greeted him the 
entire five miles of the march, and be- 
lieve me, I felt proud. Like all band- 
masters I marched on the flank of the 
band, while Sergeant Bugler Aubry 
marched on the other side. Soon we 
would come abreast the reviewing stand 
by the Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
on the Drive. I had instructed Buddy to 
look for the reviewing officer as we ap- 
proached and I had coached him to make 
the regulation drum major’s salute with 
his baton when six feet from the officer 
and to hold it till past him. 

But as we neared the reviewing stand 
my heart sank. No one but the old Civil 
War general’s aide himself could have 
recognized him in that galaxy of gold 
braid. In front of the stand were the 
Old Guard and the Veteran Corps of 
Artillery, their tall bearskins and shakoes 
almost screening the brilliant staff be- 
hind from view. I myself had not the 
vaguest idea which of the glittering as- 
semblage was the reviewing officer. I 
watched Buddy in a trance, praying to 
the Lord he would take a chance on 
somebody. 

Then just as we were coming abreast 
of a gap between the ranks of the Old | 
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| Buddy gave his baton a magnificent twirl 
in the air, brought it across his chest and 
drawing himself up to his full four feet- 
three, snapped his eyes to the left. At 
the same moment an old, white-haired 
figure in faded blue rose from his seat 
in the stands, and taking off his Civil 
War hat bowed smilingly at the little 
soldier of tomorrow. 

The crowd went wild. It was all I 
could do to make a proper salute my- 
self. Dick Daniel, who was leading the 
post, grinned from ear to ear. But the 
buglers kept on playing and the drum- 
mers drumming and not a one of them 
so much as batted an eye. Was I proud? 
A long forgotten childhood ambition 
realized, and how! 

That afternoon these same kids led a 
Legion parade through the crowded dis- 
trict of the lower East Side, and when 
that was over they all went in swim- 
ming. What energy we must have had 
when we were boys! For the rest of us 
were exhausted. Later, during the week 
| we had the joy of seeing ourselves in 
the movies on parade. Thereupon every 
kid in the Village wanted to join the 
corps and we had an enormous waiting 
list, but for lack of funds we had to 
keep our number limited. However, we 
were invited most everywhere to play 
and the fame of the corps spread. 

But one day tragedy stalked unher- 
alded in our midst. Little Jimmy Lynch, 
one of my best buglers, fell off the roof 
while mending an aerial and was in- 
stantly killed. He was only thirteen and 
it was a terrible shock, not only to us, 
but to his poor widowed mother. It 
happened at half-past four. I was im- 
mediately called on the phone by Aubry 
and left my work to see Mrs. Lynch. 
She was so beside herself with grief that 
there was only one thing for me to do 
and that was to take entire charge of 
the funeral arrangements. She gladly 
accepted the offer and I hastily sum- 
moned several of the post. 

Unknown to me, my boys had mean- 
while gone around the Village and col- 
lected a sum to defray the funeral ex- 
penses, so that the poor mother would 
not be out of pocket. The oldest of 
these boys was only fifteen and it struck 
me that here were the makings of more 
than erdinarily fine citizens. The money 
| collected was turned over to Mrs. 
| Lynch, and the boys and myself proceed- 
ed to a florist’s shop where we bought a 
large wreath. The post and its Auxiliary 
unit each sent one, too. Jimmy was to 
have a military funeral or as near to one 
as Army regulations would permit for a 
non-service man. 

By seven o’clock all the arrangements 
| were completed and after dinner the 

corps assembled at post headquarters on 

Tenth Street. There to the sound of 

subdued voices we draped our drums and 

bugles in black for the morrow’s funeral 
procession. It was just a little more 
than ten years since I had spent an eve- 
ning teaching the midshipmen under me 
the muffled funeral music of the drums 
in preparation for Admiral Dewey’s fu- 
neral. Here I was doing the same thing 
again for another good American. 

Next morning we filed past 
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Jimmy, lying so peacefully in blue, with 
his red cap and bugle on the coffin be- 
fore him. Shortly after, the procession 
got under way with the corps in the 
lead, beating out the Dead March. Then 
came the post colors and the post led 
by Dick Daniel; and after them a long 
string of black cars. It seemed as though 
all the Village had turned out to watch, 
and who can deny but little old New 
York is nothing more than a large group 
of villages? The services were solemn 
and sweet, and then we went out to the 
cemetery. 

There, while tears streamed down the 
cheeks of the hardiest of our veterans, 
little Jimmy was drummed into his 
grave, and again the lingering, plaintive 
notes of “Taps” echoed over a hushed 
world. 

The summer went by and nothing of 
great event happened. But in the fall 
our Mayor Walker returned from Eu- 
rope. Two bands were officially com- 
manded to come down to the Battery to 
receive him and welcome him back. One 
was the New York Police Band. The 
other was our little boys’ bugle corps. 
Of the hundreds of bands in New York, 
we had been done this signal honor! I 
was in California at the time and would 
have given anything to have been there. 
But George Aubry was fully able to 
handle the situation, and so was little 
Buddy. The mayor took one look at him 
in his red and blue and rushed over to 
embrace him. Then with the rest of the 
happy kids gathered around him, His 
Honor was photographed and re-photo- 
graphed till the cameramen ran out of 
film. 

All this happened within less than a 
year. All I did was to start a snowball 
rolling down a hill, and it rolled so far 
under its own momentum it grew to be 
almost as big as the hill itself. For with- 
out Legionnaire Aubry and the spirit of 
the boys I could have done nothing. 
Since then I have passed the corps on 
to other hands as my time is too limited 
to preclude further participation in its 
activities. Legonnaire Aubry is now the 
leader, while Legionnaire Brigham, also 
of our post, is its manager. In conclu- 
sion let me quote the following bit of 
doggerel on the subject which appeared 
in our Post Bulletin. The party referred 
to as “Berry” is supposed to be myself, 
since that is my nickname in these parts, 
but there is more truth than poetry in 
the lines just the same. 


Berry had a little corps, 

Its bugles sounded hollow; 

But everywhere the buglers went 
A crowd was sure to follow. 


Berry had a little corps, 

Its drums made lots of noise, 

The wretched neighbors waking up 
Just blessed those quiet boys! 


Berry had a little corps, 
Their caps were colored red, 
If they should get to paradise, 
They’ll surely raise the dead! 


Berry had a little corps, 
Believe us, on the level, 


They'll surely raise the devil! 


If they should ever go to hell, | 
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EORGE ADE was born in Indiana 
too soon after the Civil War. He is 
a graduate of Purdue, and proved such a 
loyal alumnus that the five-year-old sta- 
dium there has been named after him and 
David E. Ross. For many years after 
graduating he worked on newspapers in 
Lafayette, Indiana, and later in Chicago. 
Early in the 1900’s appeared “Fables in 
Slang’’, and in a few weeks everybody 
knew who George Ade was, or was trying 
to find out. He was launched on a career 
as humorist and social satirist that has 
won him a permanent place in the roster 
of commentators on the American scene. 
He has added words to the language; if 
you have ever referred to an acquaintance 
as a wisenheimer, you were using an 
Adeism. The list of his published works 
fills an inch and a half of small type in 
“Who’s Who in America’. He has 
written several photoplays, among them 
“Woman Proof”, which is not autobio- 
graphical, although Mr. Ade is perhaps 
America’s most famous bachelor. He 
lives on a farm at Brook, Indiana, up to- 
ward Chicago. 


ETER PARKER’S PROBLEM” 

was written solely from the original 
manuscripts bearing on the case in the 
files of the State Department in Wash- 
ington and this is, the Message Center 
believes, the first presentation of the nar- 
rative to appear upon a printed page. 
Mr. James desires to record his thanks to 
Tyler Dennett, historical adviser of the 
State Department, who in the course of a 
casual conversation put him on the trail 
of Captain Bryson and his story. “Peter 
Parker’s Problem’’ inevitably calls to 
mind the famous line in Bret Harte’s 
“The Heathen Chinee’’, to give the poem 
a different title from the one which Bret 
Harte chose himself: “Plain Language 
from Truthful James’’—which is not a 
dirty crack at Marquis James. Oh, yes— 
the line is “We are ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor!”” Anyone who is not ac- 
quainted with the poem ought to be 
ashamed of himself and will, we hope, 
look it up in the next five minutes. 


UR country’s resources were of in- 

terest to Robert Patterson Lamont 
even before he became Secretary of Com- 
merce in President Hoover’s cabinet. In 
fact, he became directly interested in 
them as a young civil engineer with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, just start- 
ing construction in 1891. ‘The resources 
that held young Lamont’s interest were 
principally the sand ridges and marshy 
swales that constituted the none too 
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promising site. The next few years saw 
him struggling with other of our more 
recalcitrant national resources, with the 
net result that rivers took to minding 
their own business, canals did whatever 
canals are supposed to do, and bridges 
and subways bloomed where previously 
the public had had to swim or burrow. 
By the time of the war, he was president 
of American Steel Foundries and director 
of half a dozen of the country’s best- 
rated corporations. But he went into the 
Army, serving as chief of the Procure- 
ment Division, Ordnance Department, 
with the rank of colonel. It is reported, 
without official confirmation, that when 
he received the D.S.M. the Lamont 
family yawned and said “ho-hum,” hav- 
ing got used to decorations—a good many 
months previously the son of the house 
had come back from the French ambu- 
lance service minus an arm and heavily 
decorated for gallantry under fire. 


E asked Winsor Williams, manager 

of the American Air Transport As- 
sociation of which Paul Henderson is 
president, to supply us with a few well- 
chosen words about his boss. Mr. Wil- 
liams (who, by the way, was secretary to 
National Commanders James A. Drain, 
John R. McQuigg, and Howard P. Sav- 
age) deposed as follows: ‘‘When Paul 
Henderson took over the job of Assistant 
Postmaster General in 1922 he drew, 
amongst other things, the assignment as 
nurse to the struggling air mail service, 
which kept company with wooden ships 
and alien property as puzzles which offi- 
cial Washington spent its time trying to 
solve. When he left the postoffice de- 
partment in 1925 to enter commercial 
aviation he had earned the affectionate 
title of ‘Father of the Air Mail Service.’ 
During his regime a handful of air routes 
became a national system of airways; 
night flying was suddenly a reality, and 
people even started talking about the 
possibilities of flying passengers as well 
as mail. In his postoffice days Hender- 
son believed anything was possible in avi- 
ation. He still does, and as proof that his 
earlier optimism was justified he might 
point to the ninety thousand miles a day 
which commercial air planes now fly, the 
178 schedules on which they operate, and 
the 206 cities at which they stop every 
twenty-four hours. He is now president 
of the American Air Transport Associ- 
ation and executive vice-president of 
National Air Transport and Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport-Maddux Lines, as 
well as director in a dozen other aero- 
nautical corporations. During the war 
he was a captain, major and lieutenant- 
colonel of Ordnance, serving overseas.” 


E HAVE been looking over our un- 


published (nay, even unwritten) 
reminiscences in an effort to determine 
just which one we should select for the 
Monthly’s Big Moment Contest if we 
were eligible to compete. So far we have 
been unable to dig up anything that 
would be of remotely prize-winning cali- 
bre even if we were eligible. There was 
the man who thought the United States 
Transport America, which burned in- 
gloriously in Hampton Roads some years 
after the war, so that we can never fulfill 
an ambition born in 1917 which died with 
the conflagration, to wit, to go back to 
Europe on her some day and stand where 
we wanted to—there was the man who, 
on or about November 3, 1917, said the 
America ought to be somewhere in the 
Gulf of Finland by now, when he really 
meant the Bay of Fundy, but that inci- 
dent hardly looks to be of prize-winning 
dimensions, though it seemed uproarious 
at the time. And there was the famous 
mid-ocean collision betwen the Von 
Steuben and the Agamemnon, which were 
in the same convoy as the America, which 
collision has already received some notice 
in this department owing to the presence 
on board the Von Steuben of Private 
William T. Scanlon, U.S.M.C., then 
eleven years removed from the author- 
ship of “God Have Mercy on Us.” And 
there was the entry into the port of Brest 
aboard the first convoy to drop anchor in 
that eventually somewhat congested cen- 
ter of A.E.F. maritime activity, the first 
Dubonnet sign, the first Hommes 40 
(except, to our eternal disgrace, it was a 
third-class carriage), and the names of the 
little Brittany villages on the gares— 
names which didn’t sound French at all, 
but like the designations which might be 
chosen by an imaginative back-home real- 
estate developer. The little cluster of 
Welsh names (Bryn Mawr and the rest) 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad just west 
of Philadelphia have always sounded 
much more foreign to us. No, we should 
hardly call any of the above a one- 
hundred-dollar, nor even a ten-dollar, 
recollection. Nor the first visit to Tours 
(a Tours with about fifty Americans in it, 
nothing like the Tours of later days where 
the Americans outnumbered the natives 
five to one), nor the aviation cadet who 
had just got three months’ pay and was 
convinced that the bottle of Vouvray in 
front of him was a century and a quarter 
old because the label read “Maison 
Fondée en 1793’. Well, somebody is 
going to have a hundred-dollar reminis- 
cence if we haven’t. 
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t The new sensational PULL-A-LITE was de- 
= signed specially to meet the needs of 25 
million car owners, Motorists have long felt 
~] the need for a popular priced and depend 
able cigar lighter that works without clumsy 
S wires or batteries. The amazing new PULL- 
A-LITE now fills that need. It sells to every 
. car owner, in every home and office, and 
S every dealer on a flash demonstration The 
‘ automobile accessory field is conceded to be 
i] the coming and most profitable industry in 
the country. Statistics further show that 
h during 1928 the firms making the most money 
were those connected with automobile acces 
0 sories. If you are to reap the benefits of the 
e prosperity in this industry, now is the time 
to get into it with PULL-A-LITE Cigar 
), Rageter. No ether automobile accessory will 
il so large and so profitably as the 
e rt LL-A LITE. "Clear Lighter. 
e 
y 00 
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g 
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e 
If you have the foresight to recognize a new money- orders and money by mail without selling. 
e making opportunity you will quickly take hold of this Anyone can operate this plan from his own 
n new, sensational Bakelite Cigar Lighter and cash in heme either in full or spare time, Full 
: big. Even cars that are now equipped with expensive details of this plan and a copy of the 
r- A *’ electric lighters find it more economical and convenient circular will be submitted to you witt 
- to use the PULL-A-LITE Cigar Lighter. It requires cuur ester fer @ theate samuie m Rann 
d Pull-a-Lite Pulls fo mpemstin, (, oatierics, or, sites “ot “any “kind. oe" “Anwtner" plan given in detail, ts the = 
PULL-A- LITE lights instantly by a ‘single pull of & = consignment plan “This a “holds. “ 
st . fine gold file on a special oversized flint and burns limited possibilities, Our Pitt ‘oo } En 
Dollars Like ordinary pocket lighter fluid, No mechanical parts— biome Pian te o whenes 1 & sell Leow 
in nothing to get out of order, The light can be passed prospect a PULL-A-LITE Ci ag Pree 
™ around to the other occupants of the car as there are with their own individual initial payee 
agnet no wire connections PULL-A-LITE is attached blem on the lighter, It will linet the 
st permanently in a second to dashboard, windshield or sale for you without fail and M. atl - id 
The biggest market in the wall by new patented suction grip. PULL-A-LITE to your day's profits —s 
te) world is your fleld and the is made of Bakelite in a variety of lustrous colors an _ 
- margin of profit is greater than makes a beautiful addition to every car. It is not 
a on any product ever offered. only useful in automobiles, but can be attached in a Send for Dozen or Sample Now! for automobile 
1e convenient place in the home or on the desk in the A Bozen Easll Sold in an H ’ 
. . office. And get this This handy, sure-fire lighter y our table or desk 
— Exclusive Territory retails at the popular price of only $1.50, the lowest Nets You $11.00 Clear Profit 
price of any automobile lighter on the market today. 
ll, to Producers Can_ you picture the enormous market for the PULL- If you are the right man to take on an agency, we want you to write us im- 
ye , , A-LITE Cigar Lighter? mediately. At the same time, we recommend that you order a dozen PULL 
on p ey in, colting fo oe A-LITES at our regular dozen price of $7.00, packed in our self-selling 
bd uL~ / , Cigar ghters multi-e > r © ’ i as 8 ’ o 
1 : will he te appeint Mmited 7 a Wholesale Business of Your Own Sa Gute « p~ pe  o 3 a = ck = om s ui & 
atte ‘ as F ’ ozen. 
ol — "wee Lg x —_ $72.00 a Day Selling to Dealers you can start right out with the sample dozen taking orders from your 
t) men who can appreciate a Figure it out for yourself. This new consational roar dealers to test out the great selling power of this article. Send 
t good proposition and act upon PULL-A-LITE Cigar Lighter retails for only $1.5 Se with the coupon or attach $1.00 bill and we will ship a dozen 
5 it. PULL-A-LITE Cigar This brings in $18.00 for a dozen and leaves the a promptly C, O. D. for the balance. If you want a sample only—send $1.00, 
ad Lighter is new and exclusive a net profit of $6.00, as your price to him is $12.00 per Full details of all our selling plans will be sent you with your order for 
—has no competition. If in- dozen, In five gross lots our price to you is $6.00 per single sample or dozen. If interested, you must lose no time. Territories 
Id terested, you must lose no dozen and you MAKE A PROFIT of 100% or $6.00 are going fast. Reserve yours today. Quick action is necessary. You take 
time. Reserve your territory on every dozen you sell to the dealer, Any experienced no risk ordering a dozen. OUR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS 
e- now before some other live- salesman knows that it is easy to make 12 sales a day YOU. We guarantee you will make sales or refund your money absolutely, 
r wire beats you to it. to dealers with a popular price specialty that sells as FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON NOW 
iT, \ readily as PULL-A-LITE. You can see at a glance — * 
rs your profit margin is so large that you can even hire 
- salesmen and pay them a handsome commission to sell 
it. ° WwW for you. Nearly every dealer along the street is a @ORDON MANUFACTURING co 
re prospect——garages, accessory stores, stationery stores, . 
; hardware stores, novelty shops, drug stores, cigar stores, 
es ete, Every dozen PULL-ALLITE lighters’ is packed °@ept. LG-22) 110 E.23rd St. NEW YORK GITY 
> assorted colors in magnificent multi-colored display car- 
ho ton illustrated here This self-selling display carton PON OSSOSCOSOSSHNSE 6 SSS SSS Sw Se eeee 
placed on any dealer’s counter will sell the lighters Gordon 7 . i 
as with hardly any attention from the clerk. Keen mer- ; Mig. Co., (Dept. LC-22) 180 East 23rd St., New York ; 
. chants realize this at a glance and stock the item with T enclose $___...... 7 ~---..for which please send me order 
in no urging from you § checked below: i 
er ‘ (0 One dozen Pull-e-Lite Cigar Lighters, in self-selling counter display } 
on Our 5 Tested Selling Plans Start You 5 ee Se TEGO IH 52.00 be cnnleced, cond ene denen; fer Ge FF 
. Oo. ) 
is Making Big Money at Once : C) One sampte Pull-e-Lite Cigar Lighter. Price $1.00 ' 
whe $11.00 an hour is guaranteed to anyone following any 
1S- one of the other five plans. ‘You make $11.00 clear & Presse is of all your sure-fire selling i 
n e I a . plans which guarantee that | will ke 4 
profit by selling only one box of lighters to motorists i s at § will make soles. | 
and it will take you less than an hour to do it. If ' | 
you buy in quantities you make 200% PROFIT I Name i 
SELLING DIRECT TO CONSUMER. All you m said _ - ' 
-~ de is walk up to an automobile, stick the lighter i r 
on the dashboard, pull with one hand and then Address ee m eater aaeie 
let the prospect select a lighter of any color # i 
he may choose from your box. Another plan i } 
od is to get orders by mail. We have originated g City...-~-~.-----~~---~--~~---~---~--~~~-~.... State tea 





a new mail order circular which will bring you ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 
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e do not represent that 


ng Lucky Strike Ciga- 
will bring modern figures 


use the reduction of flesh. 
> declare that when tempt- 
9 do yourself too well, if 
) will “Reach for a Lucky” 
d, you will thus avoid 
rindulgence in things that 
je excess weight and, by 
piding over-indulgence,main- 
m a modern, graceful form. 
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